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I.—NEW POLICY AND OLD FAILURES. 


In spite of the high authorities who declared it to be undesirable and 
unnecessary, Mr. Gladstone has issued a Manifesto and formulated a 
policy. He has not taken this step a moment too soon. As the 
General Election approached, the Liberal party awakened to the fact 
that it was without a policy, and without a leader. Every day which 
elapsed, without bringing with it political disaster or even disturbance, 
settled the Conservative ministers more firmly in their seats, and 
rendered the effort to dislodge them more arduous and doubtful. It 
was not therefore surprising that we—who desired to see a strong 
Liberal administration ruling the country—should have begun to feel 
anxious at the condition of our party. For if a five-years’ lease of 
power has left the strong phalanx of Liberal members of Parlia- 
ment, elected in 1880 to support Mr. Gladstone’s Government, in 
such a state of disorganisation that a sufficient number of them could 
not be collected in order to carry a Budget, declared to have been 
framed in the interests of temperance and of sound finance, two causes 
which Liberals have always loudly professed to have at heart, surely 
it is not a very far-fetched assumption that the restoration of order 
in the Liberal ranks would require a very strenuous and skilful 
effort. And the question which necessarily interested every serious 
politician was the personality of the individual who was to create 
order out of chaos, and the spell by which this miracle was to be 
worked. 

There were to be found a certain number of persons who denied that 
it was necessary or desirable to formulate a policy in order to secure 
the support of a majority of the constituencies. But it generally 
appeared that these persons were among that nerveless class which, 
professing zeal for reform in general, can never see anything but 
difficulty and danger when brought face to face with any particular 
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application of it. Among them was conspicuous the timid theorist, who 
expresses confidence in popular government, but shrinks from widening 
the basis of the suffrage. Or the panegyrist of religious equality, who 
nevertheless clings to the pomposities of a State Church. Or, lastly, 
that faint-hearted advocate of Free Land, who, while condemning the 
monopoly of a class, can see no means of giving to the people a 
closer hold upon their native soil without infringement of the dogmas 
of political economy. The Liberal faith is not difficult to hold 
under conditions such as these; and Liberals of weak resolve were 
typified long ago in that young man whose ardent desire to be a 
Christian could not stand the strain of selling all that he had and 
following the Leader whom in the abstract he glorified. To these 
amiable persons a policy—by which I mean a definite aim accom- 
panied by definite means—appears a harsh expedient ; and to them 
the most admirable form of political wisdom is to be found in good 
intentions, like those of Henry IV. of France, who desired that every 
peasant should have a fowl in his pot, but apparently took no steps 
to discover whether by any effort of his he could get beyond the 
stage of pious wishing. 

On the other hand, to a practical politician with experience of the 
working of parliamentary institutions during the last few years, 
agreement upon a policy appeared an indispensable condition of 
government by the Liberal party. This is not difficult to explain. 
For any one acquainted with the story of the present Parliament 
must be aware that it was only the agreement of the party upon the 
question of the Franchise which covered their disunion upon almost 
every other question which arose during the five years of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government. How often during that period, when a hostile 
vote upon Ireland or Egypt or South Africa threatened to destroy the 
Ministry, was not the warning heard that the existence of the Govern- 
ment was bound up with the extension of the franchise to the agri- 
cultural labourer, and that to take the one was to withhold the other? 
It has been generally admitted that a whip who argues is lost; but the 
noble lords responsible for the voting machine know well how often that 
simple threat secured a vote, when every blandishment had failed. 
And it is a noteworthy circumstance that, in the first crucial division 
after the safety of the Franchise Bill was assured, these noble lords, 
in spite of the strenuous efforts which they themselves declared they 
had made, were unable to save the Government from defeat. One 
use, therefore, of a definite agreement upon some one question of first- 
rate importance is, that it serves to hold the heterogeneous mass of the 
Liberal party together after victory at the elections has been assured. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech at Warrington, laid stress upon the 
fact that enthusiasm for some important object, which would secure a 
great movement of popular opinion, was necessary in order to con- 
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front successfully at the elections the territorial and ecclesiastical 
influences, the personal authority and private blandishments which 
will be brought to bear upon the new voters. He was unquestionably 
right. And no one knows better than he does how these same forces 
continue to work within the walls of Parliament after victory at the 
polls has been assured, and how in the lobby, as in the booth, they 
can only be successfully resisted by ‘‘some great movement of popular 
opinion.” 

But these arguments for a plain declaration of policy by the leader 
of the party were said to be the arguments of “ wire-pullers ” or 
party managers; and although they are not, for that reason, other 
than honourable—for if there is to be government by party at all it 
is only rational that each party should desire and should do its utmost 
to win—yet it is true that they are not advanced from the highest 
possible ground. That, however, a plain declaration of policy by the 
potential Prime Minister was both necessary and desirable, must be 
undoubted by every disinterested patriot who recollects that, whether 
for good or evil, the government of the country is now in the hands of 
the people, and that it is for the people to pronounce their decision, not 
only upon the set of men by whom they desire to be governed, but upon 
the questions which are ripe or ripening for settlement. It is very well 
for old Constitutional Whigs to hold that, the set of men once chosen, 
decisions must be left to them, and that the verdict of the people 
may be taken subsequently upon their conduct. In former times, 
when secrets were still kept, and the power of the press was unde- 
veloped, such a system was possible. Now it is as antiquated as the 
Star Chamber. Upon almost every question, whether of first-rate or 
second-rate importance, the voice of the people is appealed to, and its 
supposed utterances are accepted as inspired. Sometimes the oracle 
is a philanthropic society, sometimes it is a pushing provincial town, 
or sometimes an enterprising newspaper. But in every case it is 
doubtful how far the true opinion of the nation has been gauged, and 
whether or no the Government which has yielded to clamour has 
obeyed the wishes of the majority of the people, especially when it 
has disregarded the dictates of common sense. Such a state of things 
may be inseparable from popular government, and it may be desirable 
from the point of view of those whose object it is to disparage demo- 
cracy. But to a man like Mr. Chamberlain, who is the offspring of 
democracy, or to a man like Mr. John Morley, who has deliberately 
adopted that form of government as the most rational, such haphazard 
methods of testing the popular will must appear disheartening and illu- 
sory. It is, of course, obvious that events may occur, unforeseen and 
very sudden, which make rapid decisions necessary ; and it is upon: 
occasions of this kind that the old Whig doctrine of Ministerial 
responsibility may be properly kept in view. If there is not time to!. 
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consult the people themselves, then the chosen of the people must 
decide for them. 

But it is in matters of foreign policy that these sudden decisions 
have commonly to be taken, for emergencies in the domestic govern- 
ment of our country happily but seldom occur. The social problems 
which exercise the minds of all men who are not steeped in frivolity 
nor stupefied by luxurious surroundings are not novel, nor are they 
presented for immediate settlement at the next Cabinet. The political 
problems which prudent statesmen keep well in view have been under 
discussion for years before the day arrives when it is necessary to 
attempt a solution for them. And surely it was obviously the duty of 
any set of men who aspired to govern—who were asking for a man- 
date which may possibly run over the next seven years—to cast their 
eyes over these social and political questions, and to endeavour to 
discern which among them might become urgent between this and 
then, and to invite the opinion of the constituencies upon the solution 
which they had to offer after examination and discussion among 
themselves. Instead of which, when the people turned to the Liberal 
party for guidance upon matters vital to their welfare—whether they 
looked to Waterfoot or to Warrington—what did they find? Instead 
of a leader beckoning them on in the direction of some great social 
or political reform, they found a Janus, with a double-face, speaking 
in two voices, indistinct and confusing. But it now appears that the 
true leader had not spoken. 

In his address to the electors of Midlothian, Mr. Gladstone has 
indicated the objects for the attainment of which he asks the nation 
to return a Liberal majority to Parliament. He makes no attempt to 
shirk questions of large constitutional changes and broad reforms, 
although he plainly shows his preference for those which, in his 
opinion, are ripest for settlement. No one knows better than Mr. 
Gladstone that upon many questions to which he refers, such as the 
necessities for change in the system of local government, in the 
government of Ireland, in the incidence of local and imperial taxa- 
tion, and in parliamentary procedure, all parties in the State are 
agreed. Difference of opinion only commences at the points of 
suggested remedies. No one knows better than Mr. Gladstone that 
the two questions which interest most keenly the Liberal party at the 
present time are the reform of the system of land tenure in England 
and Scotland, and the relations in both countries of the State to the 
Church. That Mr. Gladstone has no personal wish to deal with this 
latter question is well known and obvious. But with regard to the 
former, when he comes to treat of the condition of the land before 
the audiences of Midlothian—more congenial to him than the atmo- 
sphere of his Hawarden library—there is no fear that he will fail to 
rouse the indispensable enthusiasm of his hearers, as well as the 
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flagging spirit of his party. It is perhaps true that the moment for 
freeing the State from the burdens and entanglements of a Church 
—well able to take care of itself—has not arrived. It may be that 
the majority of Englishmen are not yet convinced that an arrange- 
ment arrived at solely in the interests of the State cannot be justi- 
fiably maintained solely in the interests of a Church which is not the 
Church of the whole nation. If that be so we can wait. For there 
is no doubt that there are other matters more urgently affecting the 
everyday life of the people which are within the circle of practical 
politics. 

It has been falsely said that those who demanded a policy, or, as it is 
called, a cry, were animated by the spirit of destruction, that they 
desired to pull down, one after another, the bulwarksof the constitution, 
prior to an attack upon the throne itself. This was but the brainless 
chatter of hereditary folly. If the Radical party has any claim 
upon the gratitude of the nation, it is as the party of construction. 
In 1830, revolution stood at the door of every state in Europe. The 
Radical party in England has saved the constitution by the process 
of cutting out its rotten beams and substituting new ones better able 
to bear the weight—and it is not a light one—of the monarchy and 
its surroundings. At the present moment, social difficulties are 
placed, by an elaborate system of exposition in the press and on the 
platform, clearly in view of politicians. And political dangers, in 
some respects menacing, are not less obvious to the most careless 
reader of newspapers. In Reynolds’ newspaper, an artisan living 
with a miserably clad wife and young family in one wretched room, 
near Bedford Street, Covent Garden, for which he pays five shillings 
a week, reads that the Duke of Bedford has presented his daughter 
on her marriage with one hundred pairs of boots and shoes. Does 
not the emotion produced by such contrasts constitute a social 
danger, and is it irrational to cast about for some means of counter- 
acting its effect? No doubt the unequal distribution of wealth is 
inevitable, and these contrasts must perpetually occur ; but an artisan 
will never feel reconciled or even patient while he has to pay five 
shillings a week for a room for which, under a decent municipal 
system, he would be paying not half that sum. 

Again, in a certain parish of South Warwickshire Lord Northamp- 
ton let a few score acres of land to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
the purpose of allotments. The land was let by him at the ordinary 
agricultural rent—say twenty shillings the acre. The parson of the 
parish, acting as chief commissioner, divided the land into allotments, 
and sublet it to the labourers at between forty and fifty shillings, 
making more than cent. per cent., wrung from men who were with 
difficulty earning their fifteen or sixteen shillings a week, and eking 
out this miserable pittance with what they could raise from spade- 
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labour in their little gardens. They were perfectly well aware of 
the rent paid for the land to Lord Northampton. But what could 
they do? They wanted the land, and rather than lose it they sub- 
mitted to Shylock, and reserved their opinion upon his explanation 
that his profit was returned to them indirectly in winter charities. 
But how is it possible to suppose that these men are keenly de- 
sirous of maintaining a system of land tenure under which such sharp 
practice is certain of success? And is it not easy to imagine how 
enthusiastically they welcome panaceas, however revolutionary or 
however wild, which may be submitted to them by Mr. Henry George 
or anybody else ¥ 

It is astonishing that great landowners—interested in the main- 
tenance of order, desirous of increasing the safeguards of property— 
should not recognise the thinness of the crust which supports the 
fabric of our present land system, and should not ardently desire to 
enlist the company of the largest possible number of their fellow- 
countrymen in the enterprise in which their own interests are so 
vast. It would be a good augury if the political danger, as well as 
the social difficulty, of the present state of things were recognised 
and admitted. Those accustomed to move among the poor in the 
East End of London, and to address the small meetings of agricul- 
tural labourers in out-of-the-way country districts, recognise and 
admit it. But the loungers in clubs, the arm-chair politician, as well 
as the men of business and the capitalist, ignore it or shut their eyes 
to it. Yet the danger is a menace to the existence of them all. 
But, then, has not the Liberal party declared itself in favour of 
free land? What more can the most exacting Proletariat require ? 
And it seems to be forgotten that Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright urged 
this elementary reform forty years ago upon a powerful oligarchy, 
who apparently think that what might have been accepted as an 
instalment then will be gratefully received as full and adequate 
satisfaction now. 

It would be beyond the scope of this paper to examine the 
proposals made by Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. Jesse Collings. Whether 
these proposals would effect their material object is a question 
for argument and discussion; but that they would go far to allay 
popular discontent and to remove a grave political danger is beyond 
a doubt, and that they would do so speaks volumes for the reason- 
ableness of the English people. If more than two-thirds of the 
candidates accepted by Liberal constituencies have pledged them- 
selves to the Disestablishment of the Church and to a drastic reform 
of the Land Laws, it is surely not an extravagant proposition to 
lay down that one of these questions must be seriously and practi- 
cally dealt with in the next Parliament if a Liberal majority be 
returned. There can be little doubt which is the more urgent of the 
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two. And there is no doubt which is most to Mr. Gladstone’s 
taste. A Land Bill for England, based upon the principle that the 
present system of tenure, and the present system of farming in the 
agricultural districts, on the one hand, and the present system of 
leaseholds in urban districts on the other, have ceased to fulfil the 
requirements of the public, and must be radically changed, will 
not only rally the Liberal party at the elections and hold it together 
subsequent to them, but will also furnish that “ great movement of 
popular opinion,” which is of vital necessity to a Liberal Govern- 
ment. 

It may appear credible that there should be timid persons who 
desire to avoid pledging the party to any well-defined policy, but 
that there should be any politician who believes in the possibility 
of victory at the elections without a recognised leader is beyond 
belief. Yet there were suggestions made for dual leadership, for a 
leadership in commission, or for a sort of joint-stock leadership, 
representing the interests of various sections of the party and 
alienating none. Dreams like these have been happily all dispelled 
now that Mr. Gladstone has declared himself ready to fulfil his 
engagements in Midlothian. The Liberal party has found its 
leader and master, and individual ambitions will have to be restrained 
for a season. That this prospect is the most hopeful one for the 
party no Liberal beyond three miles of St. James’s Street can doubt. 
In Mr. Gladstone we obtain—whether his judgments are right or 
wrong—a leader, the loftiness of whose motives no Liberal ever 
questions, a champion fearless in battle and magnanimous in victory. 
And now that Mr. Gladstone has consented to resume his post at 
the head of the legions, there is little danger of the battle being 
fought without a clear and definite object in view. It yet remains 
for him to crystallise the idea to which he desires to give prominence, 
and to fix the scope of the charges he is prepared to make upon the 
mind of the country. That he will do this in a manner calculated to 
rouse enthusiasm, no one who remembers Midlothian in 1880 is likely 
to doubt, for he knows well that it is only by a “ great movement of 
popular opinion ” that he can unite his followers and ensure victory, 
without a certain prospect of which, after all his long services to 
the State, he would scarcely care to undertake the arduous duties of 
an electoral campaign. If, then, Mr. Gladstone succeeds in his 
attempt to win the country, and if the calculations of the Parliament 
Street prophets be verified in the result, and a Liberal majority be 
sent to the House of Commons large enough to defy the Maam- 
straasna Alliance, what are the only conditions under which that 
majority could continue to govern? I have already attempted to 
show, what Mr. Gladstone by his Manifesto has admitted, that the 
primary condition is a clean slate, on which must be inscribed in the 
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plainest terms the policy upon which the main efforts of the party 
are to be concentrated. The second condition, of no less importance, 
is the selection of men by whom Government is to be administered. 
If the dying Parliament teaches any lesson at all, it is that for a 
new order of things new men are required. It is not necessary nor 
desirable to dwell upon the failures of the late Government, except 
for the purpose of inquiring into the causes to which mistakes, some 
of them criminal, and avertible, were owing. And it could easily be 
shown that those hideous blunders in Egypt, in South Africa, and in 
Ireland, which tarnish the fame of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, are 
most of them to be traced to the fact that the gravest decisions upon 
points vital to the interests of the nation had to be taken by men 
who either from their political position lacked the courage engen- 
dered by touch with the people, or who from age or other causes 
were intellectually unfit to grapple with complicated problems. 
It has been left to a Conservative Minister to plume himself upon 
the circumstance that the chiefs of the, great spending departments, 
the War Minister and the First Lord of the Admiralty, should both 
be members of the popular assembly. No Liberal will question the 
propriety of this moderate change; but he will properly resolve to 
do his utmost to carry this reform still farther. The system by which 
the two houses of Parliament are equally represented in the Cabinet, 
irrespective of individual capacities, is an absurd relic of oligarchic 
times; and the custom which induces a Liberal Prime Minister to go 
into the byways of the House of Lords in search of mediocrities to 
whom the destinies of England are to be entrusted, is as comical as it is 
dangerous. Lord Rosebery can usefully remind his guest in Midlothian 
of what he doubtless knows well, that in Australia it is no uncommon 
thing to find a Government represented in the second chamber by a 
solitary minister, without a portfolio, who is there to answer ques- 
tions and to announce the decisions of the Cabinet. A change so 
radical it would perhaps be premature at once to introduce into our 
system; but that out of six Secretaries of State, four should be in 
the House of Lords, is an arrangement to which it is sincerely to be 
hoped a Liberal Prime Minister will not revert while that House 
retains its present constitution and privileges. 

This proposition is not laid down for purposes of party recrimina- 
tion, but is the deliberate result of carefully watching the working 
of the present system. For there can be no difference of opinion 
among those who were in a position to judge during the last five 
years, that the chief mistakes made at the Foreign Office and at the 
Colonial Office would not have occurred if the heads of those depart- 
ments had been members of the House of Commons. Apparently it 
is not possible to ensure that the principal branches of Government 
should be presided over by men combining knowledge of affairs with 
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strength of purpose and clearness of vision, but it is at any rate 
possible to arrange that the qualities they lack shall be made up to 
them, as far as can be, by contact with the common sense, the 
courage, and the insight which is to be found, if not on the benches, 
at any rate in the lobbies of the House of Commons. And in sup- 
port of this contention, a curious fact may be noted, which many 
members of both great parties cannot fail to have observed, which is 
that no more censorious critic of his official chief is generally found 
than a parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, and that it invari- 
ably happens when differences of opinion exist between a Secretary 
of State in the House of Lords and his subordinate in the House 
of Commons, that the view of the latter is justified by results. 
This is perhaps not surprising when the enervating influences of 
the House of Lords are borne in mind. In that assembly men seem 
to lose all adequate sense of social difficulties, of popular discontent, 
and of political danger, and to lack the fibre necessary for trusting, 
or teaching, or defying popular opinion. And among the whole 
body of Liberal peers, with the exception of Lord Spencer, Lord 
Ripon, Lord Roseberry, and Lord Carrington, what politician is 
there whose conduct or whose utterances in public have ever given 
proof that he comprehends the objects for which the Liberal party 
are striving, and will do his best to further them ? 

It is a dictum attributed to the late Prime Minister that the next 
most serious thing to taking a man into the Cabinet, is to leave a 
man out who has previously held that office. The reasons which 
Mr. Gladstone would give in support of this assertion must be 
obvious to many, and they are incontrovertible. No one desires to 
cheapen the office of a Cabinet Minister, and it is perhaps better— 
when a mistake has once been made—to include again some middle- 
aged, ineffective person, and relegate him permanently to the General 
Post Office, than to leave him outside the charmed circle altogether. 
But when the growing infirmities of age can be pleaded, retirement 
cannot be otherwise than honourable ; and when after long service to 
the State a minister abdicates in favour of a younger man, he only 
adds to the debt of gratitude which his fellow-countrymen willingly 
and thankfully acknowledge. It is undoubtedly true that if Mr. 
Gladstone again becomes Prime Minister, the composition of his 
Government would not be scrutinised so closely by the public as if 
the task of Cabinet-making were entrusted to fresh hands; but if 
old failures are condoned, even by him, retribution will speedily 
follow in the shape of new complications and shaky allegiance. 
What the Liberal majority in the new Parliament cannot fail to 
desire is a fresh start upon favourable terms with their opponents. 
And whether Mr. Gladstone elects to put the coping-stone upon his 
Irish policy by conceding to Ireland a fair and reasonable measure of 
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Home Rule, which is most probable, or to reform the land system of 
Great Britain, which is most desirable, he will stand a better chance 
of speedily effecting his purpose if he discards worn-out and feeble 
instruments. 

In judging of the claims of individuals, however strong they may 
be, it will be admitted that the national advantage is the supreme 
law; and to keep the most obviously fit person from managing the 
foreign relations of the country, or from controlling its complicated 
finance, because there exists some one else who has previously attempted 
the task, is a larger concession to sentiment than is sanctioned by the 
rational and ruthless ideas of the age in which we live. Not long 
ago, a responsible position was held by a man who continually 
begged his friends to inform him when, from advancing years, 
he began to fail in fulfilling its duties. It has also been suggested 
that there should be a Public Teller, whose duty should consist in 
conveying to public men the truth about themselves. In either case, 
the office of candid friend would be thankless enough, but not more 
thankless than many which fall necessarily upon a Prime Minister. 
And the brightest omen for a new Parliament would be to find itself 
presided over by a Liberal Government as little as possible resembling 
the last. In a new Parliament weeded of indifferent loungers, in 
a Liberal Government shorn of its supine and lethargic members, 
and in a policy grappling with the supreme social and_ political 
evil of the moment, there is hope for the future. If these conditions 
are fulfilled, England may once more weather the storm of social 
discontent which, under skilful guidance, she has faced successfully 
before. But if the ideas of privileged timidity on the one hand, or 
of scientific confusion on the other, are to prevail to the exclusion 
of courage and common sense, then, with her teeming population, 
her frightful contrasts of poverty and wealth, her vital interests 
exposed in all quarters of the globe, the immediate prospect for 
England is as dark and menacing as her bitterest foe could desire. 

Recinatp B. Brett. 














II1.—THE PLEA OF A MALCONTENT LIBERAL. 


Ir there is any sense in the ballot at all, it means that every elector has 
a right to vote as he thinks fit without any other elector or body of 
electors having a claim to ask him how he has voted or intends to 
vote. That right I as an individual elector intend to claim for my- 
self. It is some satisfaction to me to discern from circulars I have 
received emanating from rival associations, that both Liberals and 
Conservatives claim me for their own. I have been selected for the 
honour of election by a club instituted for the furtherance of Liberal 
principles. I have been offered the privilege of initiation into a 
Primrose League. Both offers I have felt it my duty to decline. 
The ballot, so Liberal orators are never tiring of telling my co- 
electors, has made us free ; and free I intend to remain. 

The truth is that, loose as, from a party point of view, my political 
creed may appear, I hold certain principles very much at heart. 
It is because I so hold that I wish, on the eve of a general election, 
to place on record the reasons why I hesitate as to how my vote 
should be given. How I, an insignificant electoral unit, vote, or 
do not vote, is, I know, a matter of almost complete indifference to 
party managers. How I, as an obscure individual, happen to think 
is, to them, I am sure, also a matter of even more complete indifference. 
But what is of some importance is the fact, as I believe it to be, that my 
hesitations, my doubts, my difficulties, are shared by a very large 
number of men, who, like myself, have always hitherto, in Yankee 
phrase, voted the Liberal ticket; and who, equally in common with 
myself, are very uncertain as to whether we shall or shall not vote 
that ticket at the coming elections. Why we are thus uncertain is 
what I wish if possible to make clear. 

That such uncertainty should exist at all, still more that it should 
prevail amidst a very large and not an utterly unintelligent class of 
the community, may appear to be inconsistent with the theory of our 
institutions. According to the received and orthodox theory the 
country is divided into two distinct and hostile parties, engaged in a 
perpetual struggle to obtain ascendancy over the other. Happily in 
this, as in many other respects, our political theories are not in 
harmony with facts. Metaphors have a great deal to answer for ; 
and the inventor of the simile by which a political contest is com- 
pared to a military campaign deserves ill of his country. For many 
a weary month to come—as for many a weary month past—English- 
men will be bidden by party organs to close up their ranks, to 
present an united front to the enemy, to rally round the flag; to 
perform, metaphorically, any number of military maneuvres. On 
an occasion when the late Prince Consort was present at a sham 
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fight at Aldershot in company with the then Sir Colin Campbell, 
his royal highness is recorded to have remarked that he supposed a 
sham fight was not very like a real battle. The answer of the blunt 
old soldier was, ‘‘ I don’t suppose there are any two things so utterly 
unlike.” In much the same way there is absolutely no analogy 
between a political and a military campaign. We—I am speaking 
for the rank and file of the hypothetical combatants—have got no 
enemy we wish to conquer, no victory we yearn to win, no position 
we aspire to carry. We want the country to be well governed, the 
commonwealth to be well administered; and, holding as we do that 
this object is more likely to be obtained by power being placed in the 
hands of one party rather than the other, we do our level best to 
secure the return of the party which we favour. But as for our 
supposed desire to conquer our opponents, to smite them hip and 
thigh, we are at a loss to understand what it all means. We should 
as soon think seriously of biting off our nose to spite our face. This 
state of mind may not be that ascribed to Englishmen by their party 
organs, notably by Liberal organs, and especially by the organs 
of provincial Liberalism. It may not be an ideal state of mind, but 
it is, as a matter of fact, the state of mind of the great mass of 
Englishmen. For my own part, I regard this point of view as 
eminently sensible, practical, and reasonable. Possibly it is owing to 
some defect in my moral or mental constitution that I am not and 
never have been a thorough-going party man. I make no claim to 
any superiority over my fellows. I am, to quote the Horatian phrase, 
unus multorum. If you like to continue the quotation, you may add 
that I am also paulo infirmior. I do not resent the criticism. To be 
somewhat weak-kneed in party faith makes one all the better a repre- 
sentative of ordinary commonplace Englishmen. I want certain 
things done, certain things left undone ; but by whom these ends are 
brought to pass is not to me, I confess honestly, a matter of any very 
great concern or deep interest. 

Measures, not men, used to be an article of faith with the old- 
time Liberals, in whose school I was born and bred. Nowadays we 
have changed all that, as we have changed so many other things. 
Men, and not measures, is the cry of the latter-day Liberals. Now 
there have been times in our history, as in that of all civilised commu- 
nities, when men were of infinitely greater import than the measures 
they proposed. But I fail to see that our time is such a one. I am 
at a still greater loss to discern the magnitude of our men. 

The real question, therefore, which I feel bound to put to myself on 
the eve of the coming election—and which I believe thousands of 
Liberals like myself are putting to themselves also—is simply this: 
Are the principles to which we attach supreme importance likely to be 
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promoted or otherwise by the return to power of a Liberal adminis- 
tration under Mr. Gladstone’s auspices? In order to answer this 
question it is necessary to state as simply as I can what these funda- 
mental principles are. They are three in number, and may simply 
be described thus: the freedom of the individual, the integrity of 
the United Kingdom, the maintenance of the Empire. Let me speak 
of them one by one. 

According to the creed of Liberalism, as I learnt it in bygone days, 
the cardinal tenet of our faith was the absolute right of the indi- 
vidual to do whatever he thought fit, so long as he did not by his 
action deprive others of a like right. Freedom of thought, freedom 
of religion, freedom of speech, freedom of writing, freedom of labour, 
freedom of trade were all claimed, and defended upon this general 
principle, that the State—or, in other words, the majority of the 
citizens—acted unwisely and unjustly in interfering with any exer- 
cise of individual liberty, provided always the liberty so exercised 
did not infringe the liberties of others. We olden-time English 
Liberals did not rest our case on any abstract theory, such as 
Rousseau’s Contrat Social, nor did we attach much value to written 
expositions of theoretical principles, such as the American Declara- 
tion of Independence. We based our plea on the broad ground that 
in the long run the world fared better if people were left to manage 
their own affairs, to do the best they could for themselves, and to 
fight their own way without legal or social interference. Laissez- 
faire was our motto, and to that motto I for one adhere still. The 
longer I have lived in this bad world of ours, the more I am con- 
vinced that this old-fashioned creed approaches as near to absolute 
truth as any political creed can hope to do. It is in harmony with 
the conditions of social life, in accordance with the immutable laws 
which regulate human existence. To remove monopolies, to do away 
with privilege, to throw open employments, to make neither creed, 
nor birth, nor station a barrier to success, to provide for all men a 
chance of rising by their own exertions—this, as I understand it, 
is the mission of true Liberalism; and this mission, as I conceive, 
is best accomplished by carrying out to the utmost the grand prin- 
ciple of individual freedom. I fully admit that this principle, if 
pushed to its extreme results, may, like all other abstract principles, 
be reduced to an absurdity. But the end and aim of all Liberal 
legislation should, as I conceive, be to give every man—rich or poor, 
high or low—an opportunity of making his own way in the world. 
No doubt in the battle of life, those who are born to wealth will 
always have an advantage over those who are born in poverty. But 
to say this is only to say that the world is full of inequalities. Health, 
strength, talent, industry, thrift, all the qualities which command 
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success, are far more irregularly distributed by fortune than either 
poverty or riches. All we can do, or hope to do, by legislation is to 
sweep away the artificial hindrances which stand in the way of indi- 
vidual effort. When all is said and done, the survival of the fittest 
is the law of nature; and all legislation which ignores this law is 
foredoomed to failure. 

Now my objection to our latter-day Liberalism is that it has 
placed before itself another and an opposite ideal. The whole 
theory of modern Liberals is that the State is to take in hand the 
control of the masses, and that in order to do so it is to override 
the rights of the individual. It would take me far too long to go 
into details on this subject. For my present purpose it suffices to 
say that a great portion of the measures carried out by the Liberal 
party during the last few years, a still larger portion of the mea- 
sures shadowed forth in the Liberal programme of the future, are 
direct contraventions of the principle of individual liberty, direct 
contraventions, that is, of the fundamental principle of all true and 
sound Liberalism. The Irish Land Act, by which the State has 
attempted to regulate the price of land by artificial legislation, irre- 
spective of the laws of supply and demand, is perhaps the most 
flagrant instance of this violation of the broad principle that in sale 
and barter, as in the other affairs of life, men had best be left to buy 
and sell according to the turn of the market. The self-same fallacy 
that the State can manage the affairs of individuals better than they 
can manage them for themselves runs through the whole of our 
modern Liberal legislation. The Education Act, the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, the Housing of the Poor Bill, are all endeavours to substi- 
tute State control for the action of free competition Now I yield 
to no one in my desire to see the status of our working classes elevated 
and improved. What I contend is that all these efforts to feed, 
house, educate, and elevate the poor by State intervention, instead 
of by individual action, are certain to defeat themselves. In so 
contending I am asserting no abstract dogma. I am not—to quote 
one of the most illogical of Mr. Gladstone’s many illogical utterances 
—arguing asif I were a denizen of Saturn: I am appealing simply to 
the experience of the past. The theory which finds favour with the 
Liberals of to-day is identical with that promulgated by the Church 
in the days of priest rule, advocated by the Tory party in the days 
when the landed interest was supreme, taught by Socialist reformers 
of every grade and generation. That theory is that legislation can 
with advantage supply the place of open competition and free 
individual action. In disputing this assertion I at any rate have 
the evidence of history on my side. The result of every attempt made 
hitherto to promote the well-being of mankind by taking the manage- 
ment of their affairs out of their own control has been to degrade, 
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not to improve, their condition. As it has been in the past, so, as I 
hold, it must be in the future. 

No doubt it is always possible to find an excuse for any dereliction 
from principle, and I admit that for many if not for all the viola- 
tions of the principle of individual liberty to which I have alluded, 
exceptional considerations may be urged as justifying exceptional 
action. Unfortunately I can see no evidence that either the Liberal 
party or their leaders are aware that their policy requires any defence. 
On the contrary, the abandonment of the /aissez-faire principle and 
the substitution of State help for individual action are vaunted as 
the latest achievements of Liberalism. The future programme of 
the Liberals, in as far as they have any programme at all, is based 
upon an extension and development of this, as I regard it, most per- 
nicious and faulty principle. The plain truth is, that if you 
once desert the solid ground of individual freedom you can find 
no resting-place till you reach the abyss of Socialism. From this 
firm footing the Liberals as a party have already drifted far away, 
and I for one hesitate about following any further leaders who have 
lost their bearings. I may perhaps be told that State Socialism is a 
doctrine which has found favour with Conservative as well as Liberal 
statesmen. I admit the fact. But common sense tells me that a 
party which by the conditions of its existence represents wealth and 
birth and vested interests is bound in the long run to uphold the 
principle of individual freedom in its own self-defence. Thus, as it 
seems to me, there is less practical risk of individual liberty being 
seriously endangered under a Conservative than under a Liberal 
administration. If this is so, I am brought face to face with the fol- 
lowing dilemma. Do I care more about the Liberals being in power, 
or about the maintenance of the principle which forms the basis of 
all true Liberalism. As a Liberal, and because I am a Liberal, I am 
bound to choose the latter alternative. 

It is for the reasons stated above that I and those who share my 
distrust in all State interference look with extreme disapproval on 
the recent policy of the Liberal party in Ireland. But apart from 
my objection on economic grounds to the curtailment of individual 
liberty involved in the Irish policy of which Mr. Gladstone is the 
responsible author, I consider that this policy is fraught with the 
greatest danger to the integrity of the United Kingdom. This 
indeed forms the second count in the indictment to which the Liberal 
party have in these later days laid themselves open. The principle, so 
frequently propounded as a self-evident axiom by Liberal politicians, 
that Ireland must be governed in accordance with Irish ideas, has 
always seemed to me a fatuous fallacy. If Irish ideas are unsound, 
the fact that they find favour with Irishmen is absolutely no reason 
why they should be carried into execution by the English rulers of 
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Ireland. But even if I could be convinced that these ideas were 
sound from an Irish point of view, I should still protest against their 
adoption. The time has come—it had indeed come long ago—when 
in the interest of our own country we Englishmen are bound to dis- 
miss all abstract speculations and all sentimental considerations in 
connection with Ireland, and to look facts in the face. Now, as a 
fact, the dominant idea of the Irish people is to sever their connection 
with England. I fully admit that a large and powerful minority of 
Irishmen—a minority representing, in the main, the wealth, the 
intelligence, and the energy of Ireland—-is opposed to any severance of 
the Union. But I cannot shut my eyes to the conclusion that the 
great mass of the Irish population—the numerical majority—whose 
verdict, according to modern Liberal theories, is to be regarded as 
final and supreme, are in favour of separation. If a plebiscite could 
be taken in Ireland upon the issue whether the Union shvuld or 
should not be repealed, the. decision of universal suffrage would 
unquestionably be given in the affirmative. This is the hard fact 
with which we have to deal. If, therefore, we once admit the prin- 
ciple that Ireland must be governed according to Irish ideas, there is 
no logical escape from the conclusion that Ireland must be governed 
as an independent country. This conclusion I as an Englishman 
refuse to admit. As a matter of opinion I incline to think Ireland 
gains far more than she loses by her absorption into the United King- 
dom. But if I could be shown to be wrong in this opinion, my 
objection would remain the same. The whole is greater than the 
half; the welfare of Great Britain is more important than that of 
Ireland; and if the welfare of one of the two has got to be sacri- 
ficed it must be that of Ireland, not of Great Britain. If recog- 
nition of this fact is inconsistent with Liberal theories, so much the 
worse for the theories; but the fact remains unaltered. It is because 
I wish our policy with respect to Ireland to be based on facts, not on 
theories, that I look with such distrust on the prospect of the Liberals 
being replaced in power at the present crisis. The story of the last 
five years of Liberal government or misgovernment in Ireland is too 
fresh to require recital. Conciliation, coercion, concession have been 
employed in turn, and the result is what we see. There is one fact 
that speaks for itself. For the last three years Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues have found it necessary to deprive Ireland of civil 
and legal rights enjoyed by the other parts of the United Kingdom. 
They did so on the ground that disaffection, disloyalty, and defiance 
of the law were so rife that the curtailment of civil liberty was essen- 
tial to prevent anarchy and revolution. Up to the very last moment 
of their tenure of power the late Ministry insisted that the main- 
tenance of the Coercive Acts was necessary to the preservation of 
order. Yet at the self-same time Mr. Gladstone and his adherents 
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exerted the whole of their party authority to bring about an enor- 
mous extension of the Irish suffrage. With one hand they passed 
the Coercion Acts; with the other they transferred supreme political 
power in Ireland into the hands of the very class w’.ose disaffection and 
whose disloyalty rendered coercion a necessity. The explanation of 
this anomaly is obvious enough. The extension of the county fran- 
chise was essential to the continuance of the Liberal party in office. 
The Franchise Bill could not have been carried through Parliament 
if the Irish vote had not been secured, and this could only be done by 
extending the operation of the Act to Ireland. So in order to pro- 
mote the interests of the Liberals as a party, the Government con- 
sented to bestow a great and uncalled-for extension of political power 
on a faction whose avowed end and aim and object is the overthrow 
of the Union. With this incident fresh in my memory, what confi- 
dence can I feel that the Liberals, if restored to office, will not again 
sacrifice the interests of the United Kingdom to party considerations ? 
Already the organs of advanced Liberalism are agitating in favour 
of Home Rule for Ireland. But for an untoward incident, Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Sir Charles Dilke would at this moment be making a 
tour through Ireland, under the auspices of the Land League, with 
the avowed view of making out a case for recommending a large in- 
stalment of Home Rule to the favourable attention of the Liberal 
party. If once the Liberals enter on the path of surrender, they will 
never be able to stop till they have conceded all that the Home Rulers 
demand ; and that they will so enter, if they recover office under their 
present leaders, is as certain as any unaccomplished event well can 
be. Mr. Gladstone will hesitate, but, under the pressure of party 
interests, will discover reasons which will suffice to remove his 
scruples. Lord Hartington will protest, and will then withdraw his 
objections in deference to Mr. Gladstone’s representations ; and as for 
the others, they will follow suit as usual. 

I may be told—I certainly shall be told—that even allowing the 
justice of my forecast, the Conservatives are as ready as the Liberals 
to bid for the Irish vote. It is no part of my purpose in this paper 
to defend the Irish policy of the present Government. Conservatives 
and Liberals alike seem to me to labour under the fatal delusion that 
Home Rule may, by some stroke of political strategy, be granted in 
the letter without being conceded in the spirit. My own conviction 
is that the real bane of Ireland is the possession of parliamentary 
institutions which the character of her people, the stage of her 
civilisation, the conditions of her national existence, render her unfit 
to employ with advantage to herself or others. My own belief is that, 
in the interest of Ireland and of the United Kingdom, the only states- 
manlike course is to deprive her for a time of parliamentary repre- 
sentation in fact if not in name, and to govern her as a Crown colony 
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till her people have become fit to enjoy political liberty without 
abusing it. Iam convinced that in the end England will be com- 
pelled in her own defence to place before Ireland the alternative of 
either accepting loyally the principles on which the Union is and 
must be based, or of depriving herself by her own act of the right of 
parliamentary representation. The end, in my judgment, is fast 
approaching its accomplishment. But I am perfectly aware that 
this conviction of mine, though it is shared by most men who have 
had any active personal experience of Irish administration, has not 
yet obtained the assent of any one of the great English parties or still 
more of the English people. or the present, therefore, all our poli- 
tics must be regulated by the fact, unwelcome or otherwise, that the 
Home Rulers can contribute some three to four score votes upon 
a division. As long as this remains the case practical politicians 
have to take the Home Rule vote into account. If the Conservatives 
think that by making limited concessions to Irish demands they can 
induce Mr. Parnell and his followers to vote for them in preference 
to their opponents, they are only doing what the Liberals have done 
already and are prepared to do again. For the time these tactics may 
well prove successful. But sooner or later—sooner, indeed, rather 
than later—a crisis must arise when the Home Rulers will demand as 
the price of their adhesion the sacrifice of the Union. Now I con- 
fess that I have less fear of the vital interests of the United King- 
dom being bartered away for political support if when this crisis 
arises a Conservative administration is in office. I have no right to 
believe—and I do not believe—that either Lord Salisbury or Mr. 
Gladstone or any of the leading statesmen amongst their respec- 
tive followers would deliberately consent to any sacrifice of the 
Union in order to prolong their tenure of office. But great follies, 
great blunders, and even great crimes, are very seldom committed 
deliberately or with malice aforethought. All men, and statesmen 
above all others, drift into their mistakes; and if ever there was a 
statesman who possessed a faculty for persuading himself that his 
political duty coincides with his political interest it is the author of 
the Midlothian campaign. Granted, for the sake of argument, that 
Conservative and Liberal statesmen are equally accessible to pressure, 
equally disposed to sacrifice the public welfare to party considera- 
tions, it is yet obvious that the temptations to purchase Irish support 
by the sacrifice of Imperial interests are far more potent with 
the latter than with the former, while the influences which operate 
against the conclusion of such a compact are proportionately weaker. 
The Irish Land Act would never have been initiated by a Conserva- 
tive government from the simple fact that this Act is fraught with 
danger to the landed interest in England, whose influence can never 
ex necessitate rei be ignored by a Conservative administration. On the 
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other hand, the Act in question was warmly supported by a large sec- 
tion of English Liberals who cared comparatively little about the 
Trish vote because the principle involved in the Act supported their 
own views about land refornme at home. In the same way the 
principle of Home Rule finds favour on its own merits with Liberals 
of the Birmingham type, who see in it the means of placing political 
power throughout the United Kingdom in the hands of local bodies 
whom they expect to control. Apart, therefore, from the desire to 
secure the support of the Home Rulers in Parliament, the leaders of 
the Liberal party will find themselves urged on to espouse the cause 
of Home Rule by an active and influential section of their own 
followers. Conservative statesmen will be exposed to no temptation 
of this kind. The traditions, instincts, prejudices, and interests of 
the Conservative party are opposed to any permanent coalition with 
the Irish Nationalists. Both parties will parley with Home Rule, 
both parties will make concessions to Irish agitation, for which the 
country will have to pay dearly in the not remote future. That this 
should be so is a necessary result of our system of party government 
and of the morbid aversion of the British public to recognise the fact 
that Ireland is not qualified for the institutions enjoyed by England 
and Scotland. I am under no delusion as to the certainty that which- 
ever party is in power after the next election will make considerable 
—and as I hold dangerous—concessions to the Home Rule movement. 
But any dispassionate estimate of the forces which tell forand against 
a lasting coalition between the Home Rulers and our two great 
English parties, seems to me to show that such a coalition has‘a far 
better chance of permanence as between Home Rulers and Liberals 
than as between Home Rulers and Conservatives. This being so, I 
cannot avoid the conclusion that the risk of any vital blow being 
dealt to the union between Great Britain and Ireland is diminished 
if the Conservatives remain in office, increased if the Liberals under 
Mr. Gladstone return to power. On this ground, therefore, as well 
as in the interest of individual freedom, my wishes must be given 
in favour of the Conservatives retaining office. 

But I confess that the ground on which I feel myself most out of 
harmony with modern Liberalism as represented by Mr. Gladstone 
and the Radicals is in respect of our foreign policy. It has been 
my fortune to live much out of England, to see much of foreign 
lands, to have known much of the great English-speaking com- 
munities across the ocean, to have been thrown much into contact 
with colonists and foreigners, to have in consequence learnt to look 
at England from without rather than from within. The result of my 
observations has been to implant two impressions very strongly and 
very deeply in my mind. The first is a conviction of the extra- 
ordinary dignity, might, and power of the British Empire. The 
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second is a conviction that that Empire rests upon a strong but arti- 
ficial basis. What I mean by this let me endeavour to make clear. 
From the conditions of our public life, very few of the men who 
take the leading part in politics have anything beyond a superficial 
knowledge of the England which lies beyond the seas. To them 
our Empire is for the most part an abstraction ; and to the unimagi- 
native mind abstractions are things hard to realise. This at least is 
the best explanation I could ever suggest to myself for the fact that 
the grandeur of our Imperial position hardly seems to come home to 
ordinary English apprehension. Yet I say without hesitation that 
whenever England has run out her appointed course, whenever the 
time comes that her record in the world’s story is counted up, as 
we now count up the record of Rome or Athens, what will loom 
largest in the memory of mankind will not be our literature, will 
not be even our political institutions, but will be the Empire 
which our island race has established in all portions of the globe. 
Never yet in the annals of the past has there been an Empire so 
widespread, so bound together by a common tie of blood and language 
and institutions, so impregnated with the vitality of a race born 
for mastery. Never yet, too, has there been an Empire which has 
done so much to civilise the lands over which its sway extended, 
which has by the force of example and precept fostered so widely 
respect for law, love of liberty, and hatred of oppression. Of all the 
achievements humanity has accomplished, I know of none nobler, none 
more worthy of respect, than the Empire which owes its birth, its 
development, and its being to this English race of ours. To me, 
therefore, and to those who hold my views, the first and highest test 
of all British statesmanship is the extent to which it is directed to the 
development and consolidation of our Empire. I know that many, 
perhaps most, Liberals would join issue with me on this point. I 
see it constantly assumed that the object of Liberal statesmanship 
should be above all and before all to promote the material well- 
being and comfort of what it is the fashion to call the toiling millions. 
Now to say that the promotion of national well-being should be 
the end and aim of all wise and sound government is to state a 
mere platitude which no sane man would dream of controverting. 
But my Liberal friends, in as far—which is not always the case—as 
they have any clear conception of the real meaning of the dogmas 
they propound, require me to assent to something more than a 
general admission of the principle that the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number is the object our statesmen should have in view. 
Their meaning is that if the interests of the British Empire—the 
interests, that is, of the vast English communities abroad—should 
come into collision in any way with the immediate interests of the 
working classes at home, the former should, as a matter of equity 
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and statesmanship, be sacrificed to the latter. Now to this theory 
I refuse to assent. I wish most sincerely that the great mass 
of our fellow-countrymen might be enabled to lead better, fuller, 
and happier lives than they do as a rule under present conditions 
But if it could be proved to me that by the sacrifice of our Empire, 
the abandonment of our colonies, the surrender of our position as a 
great European Power, the mass of English artisans and labourers 
would be enabled to live with a higher degree of material comfort, 
I should say that the gain was not commensurate with the loss. For 
races and classes, as well as for individuals, the saying holds good 
that man shall not live by bread alone. Nations have other duties to 
perform besides that of making life comfortable; and England above 
all other countries owes a duty to the world at large as well as to 
her own people at home. 

My argument, no doubt, is open to the rejoinder that after all the 
toiling millions are best able to judge for themselves whether they 
prefer an improvement of their material condition to the maintenance 
of our Empire and the discharge of our Imperial duties ; and that as 
they—thanks to the foresight of Liberal statesmanship—have been 
entrusted with supreme power, they, and not politicians or writers, 
will have to decide upon the principles on which our national policy 
is henceforth to be conducted. I am fully aware that this is so, and 
it is on this very account I view with such alarm and dismay the 
tendency of modern Liberalism to ignore the importance to England 
of her Imperial power. I am no believer in the disinterestedness of 
class government. I see no reason, but the contrary, to suppose that 
the working class are one whit more disinterested than the rich. I 
know as a matter of fact, whether I regret it or not, that hence- 
forward the government of England will rest permanently in the 
hands of a single class, that class being the one which, by the very 
conditions of its existence, is likely to take the most selfish and 
narrow view of politics. If, therefore, the dominant class should 
once take it into their heads that their material comfort and well- 
being are diminished in any sensible degree by the existence of an 
Empire and by the discharge of our Imperial duties, then Finis 
Britannia may be inscribed at once on our country’s record. 

The reason, almost the only reason, why I look forward to the 
future with hope is that, in my opinion, the maintenance of our 
Empire and the prosecution of our Imperial mission are absolutely 
essential to the prosperity of English trade and industry, and in con- 
sequence are essential also to the well-being of the English working 
classes. The facts speak for themselves. In Great Britain and 
Ireland there is a rapidly increasing population numbering already 
some thirty-two millions. This population is out of all proportion 
to the natural resources of the country. In order to feed the people 
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of the United Kingdom, to keep them, that is, from starvation, we 
have to import yearly a surplus amount of food at a cost of some 
hundred and fifty millions. This cost can only be supplied by the pro- 
duce of our mills and looms and factories. If anything were to deprive 
us of our position as the chief manufacturing and trading power of 
the world, our population would be reduced to beggary if not to 
starvation. This is the bottom fact which in the long run must domi- 
nate all our national policy. Now stay-at-home Englishmen are 
apt to think that the industrial supremacy of England is due to the 
operation of natural and permanent causes, like those which regulate 
the rising of the sun or the ebb and flow of the tides. But no such 
delusion is possible to those who have seen England from an outside 
point of view, and have made any use of their faculties of obser- 
vation. There is no reason in the natural order of things why 
England should have the lion’s share of the world’s trade. We owe 
our supremacy in part no doubt to advantages of geographical posi- 
tion, material products, and climatic conditions. But we owe it 
mainly to our mastery on the high seas; to the energy which has 
created English settlements and colonies in every part of the globe ; 
to the instinct which has led our traders to follow the flag. Once 
destroy our Imperial mastery, and there is an end of our industrial 
supremacy. If our trade goes, the whole fabric of England’s power 
and prosperity must of necessity collapse like a bubble that has 
burst. 

To England, therefore, the maintenance of her Empire is a question 
of life or death. Now, as I hold, our Empire can only be maintained 
by the exercise of the same qualities as those by which it was created. 
We have got to uphold our credit, to create new markets, to develop 
our possessions, to hold our own against all comers, to spare no effort 
required to consolidate, and if need be to extend, our possessions, to 
protect and foster the settlements abroad in which the men of our 
race have made themselves masters of the soil under the flag of 
England. We must go on as we have begun. For us to rest and 
be thankful is to sign our own death-warrant. When a traveller 
belated on the snow-clad Russian steppes is pursued by wolves, he 
runs no risk—so the story goes—as long as he can keep moving 
onwards. But the moment he stops the pack are upon him. So I 
have often thought it is with England. For her the one condition of 
safety is to keep pressing onwards. To stop is to bring upon her the 
horde of her hungry assailants. The danger of such an assault is 
no idle phantasm. Of all the delusions cherished by our home-bred 
Liberals, the greatest, perhaps, is the belief that England has only to 
cease giving offence abroad to be secure against attack. Our Pan- 
glosses of politics ignore the fact that the offence has been already 
given. Our wealth, our strength, our supremacy on the seas, our 
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freedom from revolution at home, our mastery abroad, the very 
existence of our Empire, constitute an unpardonable offence to the 
world at large. There is not a nation in the world whose interests 
or susceptibilities are not in some way or other outraged by our 
success; and if ever the opportunity arises for wiping off old scores, 
we shall find the nations of the Continent in league against us to 
take advantage of our weakness. What keeps off our neighbours is 
the belief in our prestige, the belief, that is, that no one can attack 
us with impunity. To maintain our prestige unshaken is for us a 
question of supreme and paramount importance. 

The primary duty, therefore, of all British statesmanship is to 
keep alive amidst our people a sense of our Imperial obligations. 
As I have said, the interests of the masses are so identified with 
the maintenance of our Empire, that if the truth is brought home 
to them I have little fear of their favouring any policy which 
would lead to the disruption or enfeeblement of our Empire. But 
in order that the truth should be thus brought home our rulers 
must be able to see it and willing to act upon it. Are the Liberals 
the men to direct the foreign policy of England at the present crisis 
of her fortunes? This is the question which as yet I find myself 
unable to answer in the affirmative. If the leaders of Liberal 
thought professed the same creed as that of the men by whom 
Liberalism was created, if the spokesmen of the Liberal party held 
the same views of foreign policy as their more illustrious predecessors, 
then there would be no cause for apprehension. Unfortunately this 
is not so. The bias of modern Liberalism is hostile to the extension 
if not to the maintenance of our Empire. The masses are always 
being taught by their Liberal leaders to regard the Empire as a sort 
of luxury, from which the wealthy and well-to-do alone derive any 
practical advantage. Every demand for a vigorous foreign policy is 
decried by Liberal orators as being an attempt to divert popular 
attention from the consideration of home reforms. The practical, if 
not the intended, moral to be drawn from the utterances of the states- 
men whom the Liberal party delight to honour is, that the English 
masses would be better off if England had neither colonies nor 
dependencies. If this teaching produces its natural result, if the 
masses once learn to consider the British Empire as an institution 
kept up for the benefit of the rich, then, under our existing political 
institutions, the fate of the Empire is sealed. 

I may be answered that the Conservatives will, in the main, adopt 
the same foreign policy as the Liberals. Personally I doubt the 
truth of this assertion. Whatever the other defects of the Tory 
party may have been, they have never been wanting in patriotism 
and public spirit. They have always had a high if somewhat narrow 
sense of England’s honour and England’s greatness. They have been 
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ready, if needs be, to fight and to pay the cost of fighting. The 
traditions of the old-world Tories in respect of our foreign policy still 
linger amidst their Conservative successors. Moreover, the very com- 
position of the Conservative party, the large preponderance in its 
ranks of men who havye—to use an old-fashioned phrase—a stake in 
the country, renders it comparatively inaccessible to the influences 
which have done so much to degrade the foreign statesmanship of the 
Liberals. In a certain sense the leaders of the Conservatives are 
untried men. From the past record of either Lord Salisbury or Lord 
Randolph Churchill it would be difficult to determine precisely what 
their foreign policy will be. But there are many indications to show 
it is likely to be a vigorous, a consistent, and an English policy. To 
say the least, it cannot possibly be less consistent with British 
interests than that pursued by their predecessors in office. 

Under certain circumstances plain speaking is a duty; and I do 
not hesitate to say that the prospect of the Liberals being restored to 
power under their present leaders fills me with the gravest appre- 
hension for the future of England as an Imperial Power. English- 
men as a rule have no conception of the utter contempt—I can use 
no other word—into which their country had fallen abroad during 
the five years’ rule of Mr. Gladstone’s last administration. This con- 
tempt was confined to no country, or party, or class. It was expressed 
more openly and more offensively in some quarters than in others, but 
it was felt alike everywhere. It was taken for granted that the Eng- 
land which tolerated and condoned such a series of disasters, defeats, 
and humiliations as Mr. Gladstone’s policy had entailed upon her 
had lost the qualities to which her greatness was due. No doubt the 
wish was father to the thought, but the thought none the less existed. 
Now a country such as England may, perhaps, afford to be hated; 
she cannot afford to be despised. The belief in our decadence was 
already producing its inevitable result. A conviction had spread 
abroad that England had only to be menaced and coerced in order 
to yield whatever was demanded of her, and on the strength of this 
conviction a hostile coalition was being formed against us. Happily 
for England, the fall of the late Government arrested the progress of 
this coalition ; but it will be re-formed with renewed strength if the 
result of the coming elections should be to replace in power the 
Liberal party under the same leaders and with the same policy as 
before. 

I fail to see any reasonable ground for imagining that if the 
Liberals come back to office after the next elections they will either 
have new leaders or that these leaders will initiate a new policy. It 
is obvious that if the Liberals are to win at all, it must be in 
Mr. Gladstone’s name. Unless the constituencies are led to be- 
lieve that in voting for the Liberals they are voting for Mr. 
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Gladstone also, the Liberals will not carry the day. I have had 
occasion in this article to speak hardly of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. 
But I should be the first to confess that the hold he has obtained 
upon popular sentiment is due to causes for which both he and 
his adherents may fairly take credit to themselves. But be this 
as it may, the fact, if fact it shall be proved to be, that Mr. Glad- 
stone is still the Minister of the people’s choice will give him an 
even stronger position than he yet has occupied. He will return 
to office fortified by a sort of popular plebiscite. His authority 
with the party will become more omnipotent than before, and the 
aspirants to his political succession will find it more essential than 
ever to avoid any semblance of opposition to his policy. 

From such a prospect I personally recoil. I ama Liberal if you 
will; but an Englishman first and a Liberal afterwards. As such I 
cannot but believe that the interests of England, the welfare of 
the British Empire, the maintenance of the principles on which true 
Liberalism, as I understand it, are based, will be safer under a Con- 
servative than under a Liberal administration. It is to me matter 
of genuine regret to have to make this confession. But having made 
it, and made it sincerely, I can only hope that the Liberal mal- 
contents who think with me will act with me also. I remember 
when I was in the United States during the Secession war, an 
eminent Democratic politician was abused by his party for having 
voted the Republican ticket. His answer to his assailants was, “I 
was ready to go with my party to the foot of the gallows, but when 
it came to mounting the steps I thought it time to part company.” 
So it is with me. What is infinitely more important, so, I believe, it 
will be found to be also with a very large section of English 
Liberals. 

Epwarp Dicey. 

















III.—THE PROMISED LAND. 


Untit the Reform Act to which William IV., the House of Lords, 
and the majority of the members of the House of Commons gave a 
reluctant assent, our most advanced statesmen never contemplated 
the nation taking in hand its own affairs. Representative govern- 
ment meant in their eyes a carefully-arranged system of checks and 
restrictions, by means of which the minority were to control the 
majority, and the numerical element to be swamped. Parliamentary 
elections were but a quarrel between rival gangs of the privileged 
classes for power. The greater number of the members of the 
House of Commons were directly nominated by territorial magnates, 
whilst, where this was not the case, electorates were bribed and 
cajoled by plutocrats. Some of these gangs may have entertained 
more liberal views than others, but not one of them ever dreamt of 
taking the nation into partnership, or of subordination to the popular 
will. ‘ How,” said the Duke of Wellington, during the discussions 
upon this Act, “is the Government of the King to be carried on?” 
The Act modified, but did not entirely alter, this state of things. 
Government remained an oligarchy, but the popular element made 
itself felt. On the Executive, aristocracy was paramount; in the 
House of Commons aristocrats and plutocrats were in the majority. 
The appellation Radical remained a term of reproach. 

Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Act gave the franchise to artisans in towns, 
and swept away some rotten or decaying boroughs. He retained, 
however, many of them, and it left the representation of the coun- 
ties in the hands of the gentry and the farmers. Three Parliaments 
have been elected since then; the first was Liberal, the second was 
Conservative, and the third was Liberal. But in all of them the 
Radical strength had increased. In the last alone this was recog- 
nised by the Ministry being formed of Liberals and Radicals. The 
Liberals, however, were in the majority in the Cabinet, and its policy 
was therefore Liberal rather than Radical. Finally a new Reform 
Act was passed, practically dividing the country into electoral dis- 
tricts, and granting almost universal suffrage both in towns and 
counties. 

Then came the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. It was 
due to an alliance between the Conservatives and the Irish 
Home Rulers, and to the defection of many of his followers—some 
because they were influenced by their anti-radical tendencies, and 
others because, as they did not intend to seek re-election, they washed 
their hands like Pilate. Lord Salisbury, a man with a glove of iron 
and a hand of velvet, succumbed to the clamorous greed for office of 
a coterie of comparatively young men, and allowed himself to be 
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led instead of leading. Thus it came toe pass that a Ministry con- 
sisting almost exclusively of members of the aristocracy has been 
installed in office without a majority in the existing Parliament, and 
without either hope or expectation of a majority in that which is to 
be elected by the new and enlarged constituencies. 

It has been a subject of frequent discussion, whether Mr. Glad- 
stone was well-advised in resigning. He might have averted defeat 
by adjourning the debate upon the Budget in which he was beaten. 
His Cabinet had differed as to the expediency of renewing the clauses 
of the Crimes Act. Lord Spencer, supported by some of his col- 
leagues, who—for want of a better term—are called Whigs, believed 
that it was absolutely necessary to give the Irish Executive power to 
“proclaim ” some of these clauses. The rest of the Cabinet, although 
of opinion that it would be more advisable not to renew them, were 
prepared to assent to the views of their colleagues, provided that the 
proclamation should only take place with the collective concurrence 
of the Cabinet, and that the decision should not be left absolutely to 
the Irish Executive. It is evident that, where the difference was so 
small, a working agreement was imminent, and it can consequently 
hardly be supposed that, had the defeat on the Budget not taken 
place, there was any real risk of the Cabinet falling to pieces through 
internal dissensions. All its members agreed that a period should 
be allowed during which the operation of the ordinary law in Ireland 
should be tested, and the mode in which this end could be best 
attained was rather a question of detail than of principle. 

Mr. Gladstone is such a master of party and parliamentary tactics 
that he undoubtedly had cogent grounds for resigning. It is pro- 
bable that he thought that the Conservatives would decline to accept 
office, and although this proved to be a miscalculation, he was justi- 
fied in this anticipation. This, as is well known, was the view of the 
situation taken by the more reputable members of that party. The 
frantic desire of a few, however, to anchor themselves on the Minis- 
terial bench at the risk of all personal dignity, prevailed, supported 
as they were by the Court camarilla, which had regarded the defeat 
of Lord Beaconsfield at the last election as a personal affront, and 
which welcomed any occasion to inflict a blow on his successor. 

As the exponent of what are generally known as Conservative 
principles, or indeed as the exponent of any known principle, it can- 
not be said that we have a Government. The Cabinet consisted of a 
number of Peers and sons of Peers, with two or three gentlemen un- 
connected with the aristocracy thrown in, for whom their colleagues 
scarcely conceal their aristocratic contempt. It is a gang of office- 
holders rather than a party. Its master spirit is Lord Randolph 
Churchill, a politician whose contribution to statesmanship consists 
of the invention of the strange shibboleth “Tory Democracy,” an 
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unmeaning conjunction of words in themselves contradictory, but 
whose practical outcome seems to be that Democracy is to accept the 
shadow for the substance, and to consent to the Executive being in 
the hands of Peers and their relatives, provided that they surrender 
their own views whenever they have to choose between place and 
conscience, whilst at the same time they are to be permitted to do the 
best that they can to arrest the march of Democracy by trickery and 
misrepresentation. ‘To suppose that the country will submit to such 
a scheme of polity, which is not even new, but which has been stolen 
from the Whig political arsenal, is simply ludicrous. It is the last 
expiring flicker of an expiring aristocracy. Even as a temporary 
makeshift it would not be possible, were it not that party government 
on the old lines has become impossible because the old lines are 
effaced. 

In England, as in every other country, there always will be men 
who cling to the past, and who would minimise all change, even 
when recognising its necessity. With us, indeed, this class is 
larger than in most other countries. Such men are Conservative in 
the true as well as in the party sense of the word. They are mainly 
composed of those who enjoy either social or political privileges ; 
of those who look with a species of servile reverence upon the men 
who possess these privileges; and of those who, being endowed with 
wealth, dread any fundamental upheaval which they fancy may com- 
promise this wealth. The majority in Parliament has, up to now, 
been made up of such men, and it is probable that there will bea 
considerable number of them in all future Parliaments. Our glorious 
constitution, upon which we lavish so much gushing laudation, has 
always played into the hands of inequality. Ancient descent, terri- 
torial possessions, and moneyed accumulations have been the passports 
to political and social position, rather than personal merit or intel- 
lectual attainments. Fully two-thirds of those who call themselves 
Radicals in the present Parliament are Conservatives in their hearts, 
and are only Radicals so far as the exigencies of election render it 
necessary. 

Whilst, however, the Conservative element amongst us will always 
remain an important factor in the future, and whilst it is hardly to 
be supposed that the privileged classes will yield up without a hard 
struggle what habit and the illusions of self-interest have led 
them to regard as rights, there can be no question that they will 
have eventually to succumb. Education has taught the masses that 
the rights of the few are generally the wrongs of the many. The 
franchise has now been granted to the toiling millions, who are likely 
to look at things from the standpoint of their interests. They will 
judge each existing institution upon its merits, without a vestige of 
prejudice in favour of what is ancient, or—as the phrase runs— 
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time-honoured. Their lot in life is not a particularly fortunate one, 
and they will welcome any change which may be expected to better 
it. The more sweeping and the more drastic the reforms, the more 
likely are they to rally to them. The flood is rising, and will carry 
all before it. The checks and counterpoises which make property 
more powerful than numbers have been removed. The statesman 
who does not recognise that it will be vain to resist the current with 
old saws, which are not understood by those to whom they are 
addressed, is lost to all practical wisdom. New wine will burst old 
bottles. All that he can hope is to direct the stream. We have now 
to deal with electors whose minds are not cast in the old type, but 
are plastic to new impressions, and who are free from shams, subter- 
fuges, prejudices, and conventionalities. The admiration and the 
respect which is entertained for Mr. Gladstone are due to the 
services which he has rendered to the cause of progress; but when 
Sir William Harcourt put forward “the grand old man and the 
grand old cause’’ as a sufficing election cry, it was as though some 
one had asked the country to declare itself in favour of the grand old 
coach and the grand old coachman, at atime when steam was putting 
an end to old coaches and old coachmen. Nor was Lord Rosebery’s 
proposal for us all to rally under the grand old umbrella much more 
fortunate. Neither of these vague suggestions was in accord with 
the “something” to which men’s minds are passionately aspiring ; 
nor is it to be found in the lengthy manifesto published by Mr. 
Gladstone himself, which may be regarded rather as an endeavour 
by verbiage and refinements to retain Whigs and Radicals in one 
party fold until the battle has been won, rather than the programme 
of a statesman. 

What then is this “something”—this spirit which has been 
called forth from the vasty deep? The answer demands but one 
word—Democracy. No one is so foolish as to believe either in all 
men ever coming into the world under equal conditions, or in any 
scheme of law or polity which will render them equal. Democracy 
means the abolition of all those artificial arrangements which have 
been devised to create and perpetuate inequalities irrespective of the 
individual. It means that, so far as the State is concerned, the status 
of each man must be dependent upon himself. Some must be rich, 
and some must be poor; but, so far as is possible, Democracy would 
favour the dispersion of wealth amongst many rather than its accu- 
mulation by few. Far from setting class against class, it would put 
an end to all class distinctions. Whilst fully recognising the rights 
of property, it would subordinate property to men, and not men to 
property. 

The first step on the part of those who would give to Democracy 
form and substance, must be to harmonise our legislative machine 
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with it. What changes then will be requisite in “King, Lords, and 
Commons” ? 

The Throne. — Notwithstanding her persistent retirement, the 
Queen is personally popular; but it is rather as a woman than as a 
sovereign. Her popularity is indeed in proportion to her success in 
sinking the former in the latter. The fetishism which is at the 
bottom of the monarchical idea has entirely disappeared. The sole 
reason why we still retain a hereditary figure-head is in order to 
evolve a somebody by means of whom effect is given to the popular 
decision in favour of this or that person becoming Prime Minister, 
and retaining this position so long as he has a majority in the House 
of Commons, much as the bees feed a particular grub with royal 
pollen in order that it may lay eggs. The arrangement is a curious 
and cumbersome one, and is to politics what John and Richard Doe 
are to law. It is not probable that it will last very long. It has 
its disadvantages. It serves to create a servile spirit and to 
strengthen class distinctions. A professed courtier is probably the 
lowest and most degraded specimen of the human race. There isa 
tendency on the part of the Sovereign to interfere indirectly in 
political matters beyond the mere nomination of a prime minister, 
and this interference is usually baneful, because the opinion of a 
Sovereign upon such matters is almost invariably wrong. It is very 
costly. These evils, however, are not inherent in a monarchy such as 
ours. There seems no reason why courtiers should be paid large 
sums for performing their foolish business. The interference of the 
Sovereign in politics might be rendered impossible. Great expendi- 
ture is not necessarily involved in the idea of a monarchical figure- 
head. The Royal Family collectively cost us about one million per 
annum. This vast sum is expended in keeping up the Medieval 
tom-foolery of a court, and in lavishly endowing every member of 
the family of the monarch. This must cease. 

The President of the United States receives a salary of £10,000 per 
annum, and provides for his family. Twice this sum, together with a 
town and country habitation kept up at the national expense, would 
be amply sufficient for the incumbent of the throne. If to this be 
added an annual allowance of £5,000 per annum to the immediate 
heir to the crown, and about half this sum for secretaries, &c., it will 
be seen that the maximum cost of royalty ought not to exceed about 
£25,000 per annum, even if a small provision to enable younger 
children to start in life were included. 

The Upper Chamber.—There are advantages and disadvantages in 
the two-chamber system. The principal advantage is, that one Cham- 
ber hinders the other from exceeding its mandate ; the disadvantages 
are, that either the two Chambers are at variance with one another, 
in which case the public interests suffer, or that one Chamber reduces 
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the other to a nullity. The worst Upper Chamber conceivable to the 
mind of man is the House of Lords, consisting, as it does, of heredi- 
tary landowners, who are recruited by additions of very rich men, or 
of men who have proved failures as statesmen and have to be shelved. 
Notwithstanding the wealth of its members, they are not inde- 
pendent. Some of them fight and quarrel for posts of profit, and the 
greater number of them are poor prejudiced creatures, who obey their 
leaders like sheep and vote as he directs them. There is, moreover, 
a permanent Conservative majority in this Assembly. This majority 
is used by the Conservative leaders to emasculate all Liberal legisla- 
tion, when they do not dare torun directly counter to it. That such 
a Legislative Assembly should continue to exist under a truly demo- 
cratic system of government would be an absurdity. Nor will it. 
If one thing be more certain than another, it is that the hereditary 
House of Landlords is doomed. It may be that it will be held 
advisable to replace it by an elected Upper House possessing some 
sort of temporary veto upon the decisions of the Lower House, but 
it is more probable that one Legislative Assembly will be deemed 
sufficient. 

The House of Commons—a Legislative Assembly consisting of 
above six hundred members, in which each member may speak as 
often and as long as he likes, and in which one single member may 
render legislation almost impossible, can hardly fulfil the legislative 
requirements of a great empire. The forms of procedure in the House 
of Commons are only befitting an age when man’s earthly span was 
that of the patriarchs, whilst the business that it has to transact is ever 
on the increase. Procedure should be altered ; the length of speeches 
should be limited, and cléture of debate should be the rule after any 
matter has been fairly discussed. The volume of work should be 
reduced by the creation of provincial assemblies, elected by universal 
suffrage, and which would have powers to legislate upon everything 
alone affecting their locality. No Parliament should be elected for 
more than three years, and its members ought to be paid. The last 
reform is essential. At present we have in the main rich men repre- 
senting poor men, for the choice of the constituencies is practically 
limited to the former. The result is, and must be, that legislation 
favours the rich at the expense of the poor, or, in other words, the 
few at the expense of the many. Democracy can never have fair 
play until the composition of the House of Commons is radically 
changed, and until democratic electors can secure men thinking with 
them, feeling with them, and acting with them, as their representa- 
tives. There is no class in the country so narrow-minded and so 
selfish as rich men. They imagine that the world is created for them 
alone, and that the sole aim of statesmanship ought to be to enable 
them to retain what they have and to obtain what they have not. 
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To worship the golden calf is debasing. But what is to be expected 
of a country in which the Legislature is composed almost exclusively 
of golden calves? It is well that the State should secure to each 
individual the enjoyment of what he possesses, provided that he be 
made to pay a proper ransom for this security; but even this must 
yield to the happiness of numbers. 

Ireland.—F or seven hundred years we have endeavoured to govern 
Ireland for our own benefit and for the benefit of a few Anglo-Irish. 
They have been seven hundred years of dismal failure. We have 
held our own in that country by means of barbarous laws and grinding 
oppression, by setting class against class, and by crushing out all 
legitimate aspirations with the sword, the gallows, and the prison. 
It is only of late that the sense of our wrong-doing has been forced 
upon us; and we are surprised that the Irish do not thank us upon 
their knees for vouchsafing to them some crumbs of justice! In the 
new Parliament we shall have to face the fact that there will be above 
eighty Irish members, animated by a common will, and fully deter- 
mined to give effect, so far as they can, to that will. It is sometimes 
said that English parties will unite against them. We may judge of 
the future by the past. None were more loud in their denunciations 
of Irish aspirations than the Conservatives ; yet they are now in power 
by means of the Irish vote, and they unhesitatingly paid the price for 
it by announcing that there was to be no Coercion Act, and by reviling 
Lord Spencer. In any Assembly where parties are nearly equally 
balanced, and where they are struggling for place, power, and victory, 
a compact band of eighty members, ready to support either party 
which will pay the price, must command the situation. Either, then, 
parliamentary government will be impossible, or we must devise 
some modus vivendi with Ireland. The problem is not a new one; it 
has presented itself in other countries, and has been satisfactorily 
solved. In Austria, in the United States, and in the Dominion, it 
has been found possible to reconcile local independence with Imperial 
unity. The solution consists in a clear and distinct line of demarca- 
tion being drawn between local and Imperial interests. The Irish 
must make up their minds to such concessions as are necessary for 
Imperial unity. We must make up our minds to such as are involved 
in full and absolute local self-government. There must be no restric- 
tions in these latter concessions. The main objections urged against 
this are—1. The Irish will not remain satisfied with local self- 
government, and will use it as a means to disintegrate the Empire. 
To this the answer is, that whatever individual leaders may say, the 
Irish people will soon become accustomed to take an intelligent 
interest in their own local affairs, and that these affairs will so fully 
occupy them that they will pay little attention to unpractical clap- 
trap; whilst, if they do seek disintegration, we are the stronger, and 
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can always treat them as the Americans treated the Southern States 
under similar circumstances. 2. The Protestants and Catholics will 
either cut each other’s throats, or the former will be oppressed by 
the latter. Of neither of these contingencies is there the smallest 
probability. The power of the priesthood is on the wane in Ireland. 
Mr. Parnell is himself a Protestant. The Irish of to-day no more 
dream of submitting to their priests in temporal matters than do 
the French. There is no more likelihood of the Protestants being 
oppressed in Ireland than of the Catholics being oppressed in Eng- 
land. 3. The landlords would be dispossessed of their property with- 
out adequate compensation. This does not follow ; but admitting that 
it were so, what does it matter to us? A law of Parliament might 
deprive every landlord in the United Kingdom of his land, or in other 
words, the tenure of all land in the United Kingdom is dependent 
upon the will of the nation. The tenure of Irish land must, in like 
manner, be dependent upon the will of the Irish nation, if the prin- 
ciple of Home Rule is to be fairly recognised. We must accept it in 
its entirety, if we are to hope for a settlement. Our intervention in 
Ireland must be limited to what is necessary for Imperial unity, and 
whether a hundred acres in Kilkenny belong to one Irishman or 
to another does not affect the political unity of the two islands. 

With the concession of Home Rule to Ireland, we should have 
either to divest the Imperial Parliament of control over local matters 
in England and Scotland, or to have Imperial Sessions, in which the 
Irish members would sit and vote, and local Sessions, in which English 
and Scotch local matters would be treated. The former would be the 
more reasonable, but in the event of its not being deemed expedient 
to adopt it, the latter would meet the difficulty. 

The first aim, therefore, of Democracy must be to reduce the 
expenditure of the Court; to put an end to the hereditary Upper 
House ; and to create an Imperial Parliament freed from all control 
over local matters, elected for a maximum term of three years, and 
whose members may be freely chosen by their being paid for their 
services. It has, indeed, been suggested that the colonies should be 
represented in such a Parliament. The difficulties, however, in the 
way of this appear insuperable, and until it be shown that the colo- 
nies are prepared to transfer a portion of their independence in 
return for the right of representation, the suggestion may be dis- 
missed as entirely beyond the confines of practical politics. 

Having established our legislative system upon a democratic policy, 
democratic legislation would follow. 

The Land.—Lord Beaconsfield asserted that the profits of agricul- 
ture ought to be divided between the owner, the occupier, and the 
tiller. This might be well if the profits were sufficiently large to 
admit of this division. But the opening out of cheap communications 
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with soils more fertile than ours, and where the division does not take 
place, renders it impossible if all three partners are to live and thrive. 
The principal burthen on land, as has been justly said, is the land- 
lord. The first charge upon it is the tiller, the second the occupier, 
the third the State, and the fourth the landlord. We have for years 
legislated in favour of landlords, owing to the paramount influence 
of this class in the Legislature. We have gone out of our way to 
limit their number, to encourage large estates, and to perpetuate 
them in the same families from generation to generation. All 
this must be changed. The tendency of legislation in the future 
must be to suppress landlords, to convert the occupier into the owner, 
and to secure to the tiller some interest in the land which he culti- 
vates. To this end the credit of the State ought to be used. The 
living man must in every case be substituted for the dead hand; the 
natural forces of accumulation and dispersion must have fair play; the 
lawyer must cease to levy an enormous and almost prohibitive tax upon 
all transactions in regard to land and houses; the leaseholder must be 
able to convert his tenancy into a freehold upon fair terms; the main 
burthen of taxation must be thrown upon ground landlords in towns ; 
the State must have its quota in unearned increment; a special tax 
must be imposed upon all land not in the occupation of the owner ; 
land which is uncultivated, beyond such an amount as is involved in 
the amenities of residence, must revert to the State; the Game Law 
must be abolished ; the tiller must have his few acres; where the 
occupier is not the owner there must be fixity of tenure; in order to 
augment the number of occupying owners, and to put an end to 
excessive estates, a graduated tax must be levied, dependent upon the 
number of acres belonging to each individual. 

Taxation.—Indirect taxation is a scheme of humbug and trickery 
more worthy of savages than of a civilised State. Ignorance—crass 
ignorance—is at the bottom of the trick. Because a man pays a tax 
upon an article of consumption without the open intervention of the 
tax-collector it is supposed that he will not perceive that he is being 
taxed. Indirect taxes are in reality a poll-tax levied upon every one, 
and this poll-tax is larger upon those who can least afford it than upon 
those who can. Take, for instance, tea; the amount consumed by a 
rich man or by a poor man is on an average the same. But as the 
poor man pays a shilling a pound for his tea, plus a duty of sixpence, 
and the rich pays two shillings per pound plus the same tax, it is evident 
that the tea of the poor man is taxed twice as much as that of the rich 
man. This is owing to the practical impossibility of imposing ad 
valorem duties. On tobacco the difference is even greater. The poor 
man pays a tax of five hundred per cent., the rich man one of fifteen 
per cent. It may be said that no one is obliged to smoke; but it 
might equally be said that no one is obliged to wear trousers, as the 
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Scotch get on without them, and that consequently a tax upon them 
would be an optional one. Be this as it may, all indirect taxes are 
in the main levied on poor men. A Chancellor of the Exchequer 
invariably imposes them upon articles of almost universal use, because 
he is aware that to tax an article that is only used by rich men would 
produce very little. There is this further objection to them, that 
one pound is spent in bringing every three pounds into the Exchequer. 
The first principle of taxation should be, that each man should know 
exactly what he pays; the second principle, that the sacrifice should 
be equal. Both these principles would be met by a graduated income 
tax and by a graduated succession duty ; but in the former a distinc- 
tion ought to be made between permanent incomes derived from 
investments and temporary incomes derived from trade and pro- 
fessional incomes. The graduation should deal severely with large 
incomes and with large accumulations. The graduated succession 
duty might be supplemented with a special duty upon inheritances 
above a certain amount. For instance, let us suppose that a man 
leaves £1,000,000. The succession duty upon this might fairly be 
30 per cent. So he would still be able to dispose of £700,000; but 
as it is more in the interest of the State that fourteen persons should 
receive by inheritance £50,000 than that one person should receive 
by inheritance £700,000, division might be encouraged by levying an 
additional 20 per cent. upon all moneys in excess of £50,000 left to 
the same person. This would be no interference with the rights of 
property, for a dead man obviously cannot own property in this 
planet, whilst the duty would be levied before the living man becomes 
the owner. 

It may surprise those who clamour against graduation in taxation, 
as though it were a direct attack upon their fetish, that not only was 
the income-tax, when first imposed by Mr. Pitt, a graduated one, but 
that the principle of graduation was the basis of the Budget of 1785, 
which passed through the House of Commons without even a divi- 
sion, so just and reasonable did the idea then appear. It is all the 
more necessary that equality of sacrifice should be the basis of 
taxation, as it is probable that the public expenditure will rather 
increase than decrease. Economies can be made by a reduction 
of the larger salaries, by substituting for the present system of pen- 
sions and compensations one in which hale and hearty citizens will 
no longer live at the public cost, and by administrative reforms. 
But the State will henceforth take upon itself more onerous obliga- 
tions, and far more money than now will be carefully and properly 
spent in bettering the condition of those who are in want. 

Education.—It ought to be free, and children ought not only to be 
taught at the public cost, but to receive a simple but sufficient meal 
whilst they are being taught. A portion of the funds for this pur- 
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pose can be provided by laying hands upon the revenues of the 
Church, and by applying special school endowments to general pur- 
poses of education. The rest would have to be raised in part by 
general taxation, and in part by a school rate, which ought, like the 
income-tax, to be a graduated one. In each large town there ought 
to be a higher school, where education would also be gratis, and in 
every locality where the inhabitants devote themselves to some par- 
ticular industry, a full and complete knowledge of that industry 
should be freely taught. One of the reasons why we are losing the 
markets of the world is that our artisans receive no technical edu- 
cation. 

Foreign Politics—We ought to follow the example of the United 
States, and not meddle in matters that do not concern us. We 
should leave the European Powers, with their vast armies, their 
restless ambition, and their open frontiers, to fight and quarrel as 
they please; and interfere with no one who does not interfere with 
us. Were we to announce that we would not meddle beyond the 
confines of our empire, no one would meddle with us. We have 
spent thousands of millions upon wars that in no way have regarded 
us; but statesmen are far too anxious to play a great part on the 
world’s stage, and are too often under the impression that we are not 
fulfilling what they are pleased to call our duties as a State if a 
sword be drawn in any part of the world without ours flashing from 
the scabbard. In India we ought to have a clearly-defined frontier, 
instead of depending for our safety upon an Afghan savage who will 
betray us whenever it suits his purpose. We ought to look with 
calm indifference upon Austria and Russia quarrelling for the in- 
heritance of the Sick Man at Constantinople. Egypt we ought to 
evacuate at once. We have now been there for several years, and 
awe have expended millions. We crushed out the national party, we 
spread ruin and desolation in the Soudan; and if, as we assert, our 
object is to secure to the Egyptians a good government, we have 
assuredly most signally failed: for our “ good government ” consists 
~of a Khedive who, according to the Secretary of State for India, and 
to our Special Envoy to Egypt, is a man stained with the vilest of 
crimes, and of a gang of greedy pashas who pillage and rob to their 
hearts’ content. A very few Radicals opposed our military opera- 
tions in Egypt and the Soudan ; but their voices were drowned in the 
chorus of fighting Conservatives, fighting Whigs, fighting philan- 
thropists, fighting merchants, fighting contracters, and fighting 
loanmongers. This small band has now the satisfaction of learning 
from Mr. Gladstone that he repents in dust and ashes of not having 
listened to their protests. We ought not to send a man or a coin to 
South Africa in order to bolster up one savage against another, or to 
assume protectorates over vast tracts of country that we do not 
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require and which only land us in further expenditure. Our interest 
in that part of the world ought to begin and end with the retention 
of a safe coaling and refitting station for our ships to and from 
India. We have harbours and fortresses in different parts of the 
world. These we should maintain in an efficient state of preparation. 
Our fleet ought to be sufficient for the defence of our shores and of our 
commercial marine. Our army should be a small one, and it ought 
to be mainly employed in manning our fortresses. There is no 
necessity for it being large enough to enable us to send expeditions 
to the Soudan or to any other part of the world ; indeed a large army 
is an inducement to plunge’into such follies, for statesmen ever find 
work for idle soldiers todo. Our colonies should be told that they 
must provide the means to defend themselves, or at least assist us 
materially in defending them. We should raise a temple to the God 
Terminus, and eschew all further annexations, whether proposed by 
missionaries, philanthropists, pot-house politicians, or “ far-seeing”’ 
statesmen. Our position in fact should be a defensive one; our 
armaments should be defensive and not offensive. 

The above are only a few of the legislative changes to which it 
will be the business of Democracy to give practical effect. We do not 
expect to do everything at once; but we must not be laggards on the 
path. In a recent speech to his future constituents, Mr. George 
Russell urged on leaders to tell us under what cry the forthcoming 
election is to be fought ? We must, however, be assured that these 
leaders agree with us as to the ultimate goal before we ask them 
kindly to show us the road to it. Are they frankly, honestly demo- 
crats? If they are not, they are no leaders of ours. We have absolute 
faith in our principles, but we have but little faith in men. Confi- 
dence in principle, distrust of man, is our doctrine. The elector 
should not pin his faith to his representative; the representative 
should pin his faith to no particular statesman. The former is 
too apt to give pledges, but his performance is seldom on a par 
with his professions; the latter is too apt to subordinate his policy 
to his dread of losing office. Why, when we have it in our power 
to select our leaders, why should we bow to half-hearted chiefs ? 
Democracy has already wandered too long in the wilderness. It 
must dwell no longer amongst the rocks and the sands. A 
distant view of the promised land and a few grapes from it will 
not suffice us. We must possess the land at once. We are not 
prepared to suit our pace to the heavy, lumbering coach of Whiggism. 
The day is over when the opinions of a few dozen respectable noble- 
men and gentlemen are likely to be blindly accepted by the country, 
as though they were divine emanations. They must fall into line 
and march with us, or they will be left behind. Their views 
are not one whit more entitled to respect than those of the same 
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number of artisans. Those, indeed, of the latter are more likely 
to be sound where political principle is involved, because they are 
unwarped by social prejudices and unbiassed by the traditions of 
the past. The artisan brings to politics a virgin mind. He judges 
each measure on its particular merits, and his tendencies are, as a 
rule, broader and more generous than the drivelling, hesitating, 
trimming conclusions of the political hack statesman, or of the rich 
man who finds it as difficult to enter the kingdom of Democracy as 
the kingdom of Heaven. It may have been a mistake—and from the 
Conservative standpoint it undoubtedly was a mistake—to make the 
masses the centre of gravity. But this has been done, and how any 
one can suppose that the masses will use their power to perpetuate 
social and political inequalities, and to secure place and power to those 
who are not in unison with them, in return for being occasionally 
thrown a word or a sop, as though they were dogs around the table 
at which these high-priests of caste have so long caroused, was as 
absurd as to suppose that Brahmins in India would still be recognised 
as superior beings if Pariahs were allowed to vote on their preten- 
sions. And yet this is the estimate of the situation entertained by 
most of our public men and of our public writers. Democracy will 
not at once realise its own strength. For a Parliament or two our 
political thorns will continue to crackle and splutter, and our political 
squirrels will continue to turn in their cages; for a time we shall still 
have the old party struggles between rival gangs of place-hunters, 
and principles will be subordinated to personal ambition. We shall 
have the landlord clamouring for his privileges. We shall have the 
Tory Democrat explaining that he is an hereditary leader of men. 
We shall have the moderate Liberal performing his fantastic tricks 
upon the political tight-rope. But the great tide of Democracy is 
rising. In every successive Parliament there will be a greater num- 
ber of democrats, of men who know little of the old party cries and 
distinctions, and who care for them still less. Doctrines which, only a 
few short years ago, were regarded as the wild ravings of irresponsible 
enthusiasts, are now within the area of practical politics. Pledges 
are even now demanded from candidates for Parliament which would 
have been deemed, not long ago, revolutionary. Old Mother Par- 
tingtons will find it impossible to stem the incoming ocean with their 
mops. The day of checks and counterpoises is over. Our triumph 
—a triumph complete and absolute—is not far distant. 
Henry LapoucHere. 
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To those who are not personally acquainted with the Queen of Cities, 
any phrase indicative of its social life, supplemented as it is by the 
delightful accounts of Sir Henry Drummond Wollff’s féte champétre 
at Be-jcos—an event which marks the social apogee of his visit—will 
suggest a host of attractive ideas. What a field for the observer of 
human nature, many may naturally exclaim, is here opened up; to 
what a conglomeration of nationalities and characters, to what a 
cosmopolitan congeries of men and women, shall we not be introduced ; 
how instructive must it prove to see men of no common nationality, of 
no common creed, of no common interest, held together by the gregari- 
ous instinct and self-adaptiveness of humanity! Alas! I can only 
describe that which exists, and strict regard for veracity compels me to 
declare that society in Constantinople cannot be called cosmopolitan, 
although guests of many nationalities may at times be found in the 
same room. How could it be otherwise? All creatures and all 
institutions must have some primary vital force, some central and 
inspiring mainspring. I see a great many wheels, spindles, and 
levers in a clock, but so long as they are not in motion, and the 
force to set them in motion is lacking, they can serve no useful 
interdependent purpose, however admirable be their finish and work- 
manship. This is just the case of society in Constantinople. The 
component parts are numerous enough, but there is no force to give 
them cohesion, no head to society, no social order. 

His Majesty the Sultan of the Ottoman Empire is a most high and 
puissant monarch. His will is law, and his nod is death. He has 
many palaces; he rules despotically over a vast empire; he makes 
quantities of pashas cross their fawning hands whenever he looks at 
them; he has the power to do anything to any one of his faithful 
subjects—except recall him to life after he has killed him. But 
social power he has none. His life is passed in an endless round of 
official drudgery, nay, positive servitude. Each minutest detail of 
business, from the highest visions of diplomacy down to the opening 
of a new coffee-house on the shores of the Bosphorus, passes through 
his august hands; and each incident of every transaction forms a 
focus of intrigues which, in their conglomerate mass, it would take 
twenty sultans with a hundred times Abd-ul-Hamid’s power to disarm 
and defeat. "What time, therefore, can he have to spare for society ? 
The Commander of the Faithful may be seen any week as he goes to 
his Friday’s prayer. Then, before the gaze of an adoring populace, 
through lines of splendid troops, crowds of brilliant aides-de-camp 
and pashas, fair veiled ladies, braying brass bands, and screaming 
dogs, there passes a thin-faced, long-nosed, grizzled - bearded 
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pale man in a half-closed carriage, nervously fluttering his 
hand before his face by way of salute, and receiving the low salaams 
of all in return. He hurries into the mosque, scarce giving himself 
time to throw a half-frightened glance round, and so is lost to view 
before he can well be seen. When one considers why that face is 
so worn and pale, why those hands are so nervous, how the heart 
behind that blue military coat must be beating like a roll of drums, 
one feels grateful that one is but a private individual, and not 
His Imperial Majesty the Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid the Second, living 
as he does in perpetual fear of assassination. 

The head of the State neither caring nor daring to assume his 
position in society, no other Turk essays the ré/e of social leadership. 
Not only might such an attempt cause him to be unfavourably 
regarded by his sovereign, but the Turk has neither, by temperament 
nor custom, any inclination to mix in European society. It is too 
gay, too animated for him. He is a quiet, sober, reflective creature, 
who, after his day’s work, likes to return to his house, put on 
his old slippers and his old coat, and, after his evening meal, 
devote himself to contemplative smoking amongst his women-folk 
and children. Or, if he is in amore social mood, he will perhaps invite 
some of his intimates to smoke, and chuckle over childish stories with 
them in the outer chamber. Again, he cannot return hospitality ; 
the harem system puts that out of the question. Finally, he likes 
to go to bed and to rise early—habits incompatible with social 
duties. 

It might be supposed that the Grand Vizier, the Ministers of the 
Cabinet, and the principal State officials, being more or less in 
constant relation with Europeans, might, for political reasons, develop 
social aspirations. Away from the Porte, however, one seldom sees 
them. Apropos, you may be permitted to make the acquaintance of 
the Grand Vizier. He is, physically, just the opposite of what 
one would expect a Grand Vizier to be. There peers up at you, 
from above a little insignificant figure of diminutive stature and 
rather crooked build, a deadly pale face with queer irregular 
features ornamented by a long black beard, and with no par- 
ticular characteristic to strike your attention until you see a pair 
of glittering, piercing black eyes closely observing you. Those eyes 
do everything. As conversation proceeds, you forget all the rest of 
the man, and address yourself to the glowing orbs of the dignitary. 
His voice also is peculiar : cold, deliberate, passionless, every word care- 
fully weighed and carefully spoken. Unquestionably you will have 
been talking with a very remarkable man, of keen intellect, clear 
design, and immense tenacity and strength of purpose. In a country 
where every minister, more especially a Grand Vizier, is looked upon 
principally as a target for volleys of intrigue, Said Pasha has for five 
years, with, I believe, only two interruptions of very short duration 
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each, stood firm and unmoved, and is at this time more securely 
rooted in power than ever. But in society he never appears. 

If none of the official class take any social position, are there, 
it may be asked, no great Turkish families which, breaking 
through tradition, favour society with their presence? The inquiry 
proceeds on the hypothesis that great Turkish families exist ; 
they do not exist. The social tendencies of the despotically ruled 
Turks are eminently democratic. There is no hereditary or any 
other nobility. Such titles as pasha, bey, &c., are significant only of 
military or civil rank, not of any social distinction, and are theoreti- 
cally bestowed for merit alone, never being made hereditary. The 
sons of the Sultan are mere effendis—Mr.’s. There are no laws of 
primogeniture. Land is unfettered. The son of a common peasant 
may end, often has ended, his life as a high functionary of State just 
as well as the son of a pasha or a bey. The Government alone is 
aristocratic—a relic of the past, little altered in character, however 
diminished in extent, since the days when the roving tribe, under the 
hero Orthoguel, marched westward to the help of the Seljuk Sultan of 
Komiah.. The modern Sultan of Turkey is the chief of the tribe. 
He selects from his tribesmen those whom he considers most com- 
petent to advise him. The tribe itself camps out in peace or in 
trouble as the case may be ; and when it is forced to withdraw itself 
and pitch its camp a little further away (as was the case after the 
late Russian war), it leaves, beyond a little waste, no signs of itself 
behind. From this old tribal spirit have sprung almost all the 
maladies, and, unless conquered, will proceed the death, of Turkey. 
In Constantinople there are certainly here and there Turks of con- 
siderable fortune. But a Turkish fortune never lasts long enough to 
confer any solid position on its possessor. A man’s goods at his death 
are divided pretty equally amongst his children, and if he be rich 
his sons are certain to rush off to Europe and devour their portions 
in riotous living. Thus society in Constantinople is influenced in no 
way by the Turks, who are, with one or two exceptions, completely 
unrepresented. 

Of these exceptions the principal is Munir Pasha, Grand Master of 
Ceremonies to the Sultan—a man of irreproachable character and cour- 
teous, dignified manner. There is rarely a party of importance given 
by an ambassador or ambassadress at which you do not see his big broad 
shoulders and dark bearded face, brightened by a cordial smile, in 
some convenient corner where he can talk with his friends, and con- 
template the skittish European at his ease. It is he who has the 
privilege of introducing ambassadors, special envoys, travelling 
monarchs and princes, and persons of similar distinguished rank, to 
the Sultan. All of these, and perhaps in a special degree Sir Henry 
Wolff, will have kept a pleasant recollection of Munir Pasha. 

Izzet Bey, a Turkish officer frequently to be met at social gather- 
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ings, is a man of a very different stamp. He is the grandson of the 
great Fuad Pasha, celebrated for having run his country into debt at 
the fastest pace on record, and for having accompanied the Sultan 
Abd-ul-Aziz on his European tour, a privilege which led to his 
downfall and ruin. Personally, Izzet Bey is uninteresting. Con- 
sidered as a type of young Turk which affects ultra-European manners 
and contempt of all things Turkish, he is worth a glance. He is 
a short, fat, pompous man, whose eyebrows combine a perpetual 
upward cast—to express the consciousness of a careless elegance, unap- 
proachable by others, but natural in him—with a perpetual frown 
denoting a legitimate pride in something which has not yet been dis- 
covered. He dresses in brilliant uniforms of the most superlative 
cut, wears a portentous eyeglass, and high, patent-leather boots ; 
speaks beautiful French, and disappears with a regularity only 
equalled by that with which he reappears, apparently richer than 
ever—a standing puzzle to the good Constantinopolitans. He is an 
excellent revolver-shot and good fencer; in a word, a formidable 
duellist. He is one of his Majesty’s aides-de-camp, and at this pre- 
sent moment graces Parisian society in the character of military 
attaché to the Ottoman Embassy. Most of Izzet Bey’s characteristics 
are shared by his few and faithful followers. These are, in their way, 
the “mashers” of Stamboul. Like their British prototypes, they 
are not wholly devoid of meritorious qualities, but there is a decided 
impression in Constantinople that the good old honest, retrograde 
Turk is preferable to this more modern edition. 

Other Turks, or types of Turk proper, are so rarely seen in society 
that it is needless to describe them. But something must be said 
about a Pasha, Italian by birth but, for half a century, Turk by 
adoption and feeling, of all the Sultan’s subjects perhaps the most 
loyal and devoted—Rustem Pasha, the ex-Governor of the Lebanon. 
He is a man who has filled many of the highest offices of State 
with a capacity, integrity, and usefulness beyond all denial. Speak 
with him for a few minutes; note his spare, wiry figure, his aquiline 
features, his penetrating glance ; hear the authoritative voice in which 
he delivers his opinion on any subject that may be discussed ; and you 
will recognise in him a man of no ordinary calibre, and of in- 
flexible will. He is a despot, though of a benignant and merciful 
order. Wherever he has governed or served, he has made the Turk- 
ish name obeyed or respected. He is an excellent linguist, speaking 
most European languages with equal fluency and correctness. Cour- 
teous in his address and manner towards men, he has an air of respect- 
ful, old-fashioned gallantry towards ladies. There is no man more 
thoroughly respected and liked in Constantinople than Rustem Pasha. 

Hobart Pasha is the most distinguished officer in the Turkish navy, 
and has rendered conspicuous services to the Turkish State. He has 
been for twenty years in Ottoman employment, and the effective con- 
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dition of the Turkish navy is notorious. He is, as he will lose no 
opportunity of telling you himself, the confidential adviser of the 
Sultan on all important State matters, and does not shrink, according 
to his own account, from addressing his Majesty with the simplicity and 
bluntness proper to the unsophisticated sailor. He is also understood 
to be the trusty councillor of the English Government, Liberal or 
Conservative, on Eastern matters. The Admiral is not one of those 
men who was born with all the trump cards in his hand. He had to 
find his cards; he has found them, and in his honest, jolly-tar way, 
has played them uncommonly well. He is now, after an eventful 
existence of some six decades, hale and hearty, with a dash of the 
salt sea in his face, an active and wonderfully juvenile figure, a merry 
grey-brown eye, and the power of physical endurance of a man half 
his age. He is a first-rate sportsman, possesses an endless fund of 
anecdote, and is a capital companion—when he is not in the political 
vein. At such times he is less amusing and more omniscient. His 
reputation of a “ good fellow” is deserved, and in Constantinople it 
will be long before the name of Hobart Pasha is forgotten. 

Turkish ladies, it is unnecessary to explain, are never seen in general 
society. There are, however, one or two of them who receive visitors, 
both ladies and gentlemen, at their own houses. Of these the prin- 
cipal are Madame Hilnis Pasha and her sister Zara. The rooms are 
European ; the ladies wear Parisian dresses and talk Parisian French ; 
and their nationality only reveals itself occasionally in the habit of 
sitting cross-legged on the floor and smoking cigarettes. Sometimes 
a reaction follows on the long seclusion of the harem life when broken 
through. Such was the case with Madame Kiazim Pasha, the mother 
of Izzet Bey. She received @ Ja Européenne for some time, and no 
one thought much about it. But one day Constantinople was startled 
by the announcement that Madame Kiazim had eloped with a Belgian 
Secretary of Legation, and would be seen no more. The happy couple 
married when they got far enough away, and are now, I believe, 
enjoying the pleasures of one another’s society in Paris. 

So very limited a sprinkling of Turks can evidently leave no per- 
ceptible influence on society, while the Armenians and Levantines, 
in spite of the strength of numbers and riches, make little more 
appearance than the Turks. There was a time when the Armenians 
might not only have ruled society, but have held the whole Empire 
under their sway. Their intelligence, energy, and practical business- 
like qualities, give them immense advantages over the slower and 
more easy-going Turk. It was not so long ago that they seemed 
likely to hold the reins of government at the Porte, and to reign 
supreme at the Palace. And, indeed, so they still might. But they 
have two fatal defects—intense jealousy of one another, and bound- 
less power of intrigue. 

Some five-and-forty years ago or more, when reigned the Sultan 
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Mahmoud of glorious memory, there lived a certain Djezaili, next 
only to his imperial master in riches and honour. His word with 
the Sultan was all-powerful. Never was a favourite more caressed. 
Estates and houses, riches of all kinds, were heaped upon him. He 
married a beautiful young wife, and heaven seemed determined that 
all should prosper with him. But the gods smile on those they would 
destroy, and—he was an Armenian. So one fine morning poor Djezaili’s 
head was, by his master’s order, severed from his shoulders. Madame 
Djezaili awoke to hear, not only that she was a widow, but that, of 
all her riches and possessions, her clothes alone were left her. What 
diabolical ingenuity of intrigue had compassed this ruin was never 
really known. But it was beyond doubt that the machinations 
had been prompted by the jealousy of Djezaili’s own compatriots, 
and by them carried into execution. Madame Djezaili managed to 
retain a few jewels out of her old abundance. Gradually, to keep 
body and soul together, she parted with them. At last, in utter 
destitution, she was reduced to plying the trade of a washerwoman. 
And still an old woman of over seventy years, arm-deep in soapsuds, 
may be seen reflecting in patient sorrow over passed glories in a 
miserable little street near the town of Galata. Many nearly equally 
striking instances of internecine jealousy might be given. If one 
Armenian begins to prosper, a dozen others will strive their best to 
ruin him. 

Both from difference of habits and customs, and from a mistaken 
contempt in which they are held, the Armenians make no show what- 
ever in European society. There is nothing they dislike so much 
as being on good behaviour. Now and then, by a strong effort of 
will, they give great receptions in huge rooms all gilt and glass, 
hideously magnificent and supremely stiff and unpleasant. But 
of society, in the sense of constant intercourse with others outside the 
pale of the family, they know nothing. The ladies seem to spend 
most of their time in sitting in the windows and looking down 
on the streets, an amusement which they prefer to any other, 
even to the reading of French novels. The standard of morality 
amongst the Armenians used to be high, but civilisation is doing 
the usual work of its early stages. Civilised customs are misappre- 
hended and wrongly acted upon. The Armenian ladies, in their 
desire to emulate the frisky reputation of European dames of fashion, 
are sometimes carried across the Rubicon, while their European 
sisters for the most part are not. But the tendency of the Armenian 
nature is good, and the failing just noticed is due to a fault of method 
rather than of morals. 

The Levantines in the same way as the Armenians, but in a lesser 
degree, are not held in high esteem by Europeans, and in spite of 
their wealth, which is often considerable, have no appreciable weight 
in society. I have never yet known a man confess himself to be a 
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Levantine. He is always English, or French, or a member of one or 
other of the great nations of Europe. And, indeed, whatever he may 
call himself, there is probably some grain of truth in his assertion, 
for the mingled blood of most peoples runs in Levantine veins. You 
never can tell in what language a Levantine will address you; for, 
having none of his own, he can speak five or six tongues with perfect 
incorrectness. Levantine English, for instance, is simply another 
edition of “English as she is spoke.’’ Levantine French is not 
much better, and so of all other Levantine languages. 

The colonies of the different European nationalities are princi- 
pally composed of English, French, German, Italian, and an enor- 
mous quantity of Greeks. But with the exception of bankers, these 
are almost entirely small shopkeepers or petty merchants, and, so far 
as society is concerned, have no existence. This remark, however, 
does not exactly apply to the English. On the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus, at Scutari, Candilli, and Kadikieni, are established small 
settlements of English families, which in their sturdy British way 
have set up a little society of their own, independent of what is 
looked upon as society at Constantinople. Now and then on great 
occasions this little society joins hands with that of Constantinople 
proper; but they do not mix particularly well, and have but little 
intercourse. . 

Artistic life is entirely lacking in Constantinople. There are no 
actors and no musicians. One solitary painter is there, a Turk, 
Hamdi Bey by name, whose pictures command great prices, by reason 
probably of their rarity, for from an artistic point of view they are 
almost worthless. But this lonely artist is not any very great addi- 
tion to society ; he is rarely seen, and is of a somewhat sombre and 
taciturn disposition. Literature is also represented by one single 
man, Mr. Edgar Whitaker. This gentleman is the editor of the 
principal local daily paper, correspondent of one or two London 
papers, and the author from time to time of articles in the leading 
London magazines. The daily press of Constantinople has a hard 
time of it. It is under a strict censorship—so strict indeed that not 
unfrequently large spaces left in expressive blank are to be seen in 
leading articles, traces of the heavy hand of the censor who, at the 
last moment, has excised some objectionable passage. No telegrams 
on public matters are allowed to be published, or even received. The 
space has to be wearily eked out by extracts from European papers 
of recent date, as much scandal as can be picked up or invented, odd 
bits of local news, and advertisements. The surprising thing is that 
under such conditions the local press continues to exist at all. But 
where others fail Mr. Edgar Whitaker flourishes. His pretty turn 
for composition, and a talent which he has for covert sarcasm, give a 
zest and piquancy to his paper wanting in every other. His occu- 
pation has brought him, nevertheless, an eventful life. Twice, I 
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believe, he has been exiled. Once certainly he has sustained a pro- 
longed siege in his printing-offices against the infuriated authorities. 
How many times his paper has been suppressed, and under how many 
new names it has reappeared, I should be afraid to say. But nothing 
seems to affect him. Exiled or besieged, suppressed or in the full 
swing of editorship, he preserves the same imperturbable equability 
of temper and good-humour. Amongst other things he is a gifted 
musician, and in hard times of enforced idleness he will retire smil- 
ing to his music-room and play the violin. His energy is extraordi- 
nary. He is always trying to set on foot something to render life in 
Constantinople more passable. Is there a philharmonic society to be 
founded, a concert to be given, a public entertainment of any sort to 
be arranged, a charity to be furthered—Mr. Edgar Whitaker will 
plunge heart and soul into the whole thing. On the whole there are 
few persons to whom society owes more enjoyment than to Mr. and 
Mrs. Edgar Whitaker. 

This gentleman’s name suggests naturally that of Halim Pasha, of 
whom he is the political guide, philosopher, and friend. Prince 
Halim is the uncle of the present Khedive Tewfik, and has a strong 
wish to replace his nephew on the throne of Egypt. Personally he 
is, like all his family, short, thickset, and dark. He has a cordial, 
pleasant address, and is a good sportsman; goes but little into 
society, and is ever ready to demonstrate to you that of all men 
living he is the most fit to mount the viceregal throne. To attain 
that end he is known to spend considerable sums of money out of his 
vast fortune ; otherwise he is thrifty and economical. He has, how- 
ever, a promising family of sons, who are doubtless educating them- 
selves to spend freely in the future. 

I have now enumerated the only elements of society in Constanti- 
nople which exist, except da haute finance and the société diplomatique. 
To the embassies, an exaggerated importance, compared with that 
attributed to them in the other great capitals of Europe, is assigned : 
each ambassador is a king, each ambassadress a queen; the secre- 
taries and attachés represent the highest aristocracy. It follows 
that some jealousy exists between the different embassies, and 
that they have little cordial intercourse with one another. Each 
seems to possess a little circle of adorers of its own. Thus, an already 
very limited society, which can ill-afford to lose what little substance 
it might have, tends to be broken up into céteries. Constantinople 
presents, in fact, the sight of a large capital with an essentially 
small town system of life. There being no recreations, no distrac- 
trations, no intellectual resources of any sort, no political or artistic 
life, the soil is eminently adapted for the promotion of petty 
jealousies and discords, and society passes its time in disparaging its 
neighbour, in profitless gossip, in the discussion of scandal, or in the 
invention of scandal to discuss. A wonderful amount of pushing, 
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of heart-burning, of toadying and intriguing, is perpetually on 
foot. To be on good terms with your ambassador should hold a 
high place in your ambition; to be on good terms with all the 
ambassadors should be your ambition’s extreme limit. It does 
not in the least follow that because your own embassy receives you 
into its arms the others will follow suit. You have to scale the 
heights singly, and in gaining one you run an exceedingly good 
chance of losing some of those your prowess has already conquered. 
Some people of independent spirit have at times affected to laugh 
this diplomat-worship to scorn, but it is of no avail; in the end they 
are either jleft out in the cold altogether, or obliged to bow down at 
the general shrine, and the latter is the course usually adopted. If 
the diplomatists themselves exhibit at Constantinople a consciousness 
of complete superiority which they do not show in the other capitals 
of Europe, is there anything to be wondered at? My only surprise 
is that they treat their votaries with as much of considerate condescen- 
sion as they do. On the whole, the moral tone of this society is 
good. It necessarily takes its cue from its leaders, and diplomatists 
being, by their very position—indeed, in order to keep their position— 
bound to behave in such a way as not to discredit the countries which 
they represent, any real scandal is rare. 

Considering the lofty position assumed by the embassies in Con- 
stantinople, it may seem singular that their influence with the 
Porte, weak and helpless as this latter institution is supposed to be, 
is so feeble. The days of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe are gone for 
ever. The Turks no longer put their trust in words and professions ; 
they require a very substantial guid pro quo for everything they 
may do. They have tried the friendship of most of the nations of 
Europe, and found them wanting. Now, in spite of showers of diplo- 
matic notes, and any number of ambassadors, they will quietly go 
their own way, and no one else’s. But this does not detract from the 
social, and even semi-regal, position of ambassadors in Constantinople 
society. I have known, whilst reigning in the English Embassy, 
Sir Henry Eliot, courteous, and a traditional diplomatist from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his foot; Sir Henry Layard, rough 
and rude in manner, the very reverse of what any diplomatist should 
be; Mr. Goschen, cordial and great-hearted, never resting until he 
has convinced himself of the true way to act in any given circum- 
stance. The last occupant of the throne, Lord Dufferin, was the 
personified sum of the whole series of diplomatic talents and graces. 
His manner to everyone was equally bland, gracious, and sincere. 
For everyone he had the same pleasant smile, the same cordial greet- 
ing, the same exquisite politeness. With all this fascination of 
manner he combined the advantages of a first-rate reputation for 
talent. To my mind that talent was never better proved than by 
Lord Dufferin’s treatment of the Turks. He knew it was useless 
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trying to work with them, so he refrained from working. Once, just 
before the bombardment of Alexandria, it is said, he did apply his 
whole strength of mind and head to the task of persuading them to 
fall in with English suggestions. He failed; and from that time 
forward, taking the right view of things, he devoted himself to the 
extraction of the largest possible amount of enjoyment from life. 
He painted, he yachted continually ; he amused himself in a variety 
of ways. It will be long, too, before Constantinople sees the like 
of Lady Dufferin again. Her sweet and gracious manner, her bound- 
less hospitality, her warm-hearted charity, the endless trouble she 
would take in any good cause, justly endeared her to Constanti- 
nopolitans of every degree. It was a day of very true regret which 
saw her take leave of them for good and all. Lord Dufferin’s suc- 
cessor has not yet assumed his post. The affairs of the Embassy 
are being carried on ad interim by Sir William White, the English 
Minister at Bucharest. He is a big, hearty, energetic gentleman, 
with a powerful voice, a foreign accent, and an unfailing fund of 
strong, clear common sense. 

English haute finance is represented in the first place by Mr. 
Foster, the chief of the Imperial Ottoman Bank. This gentleman 
occupies a unique position. By his straightforward dealing, his 
practical common sense, and an integrity rare amongt financiers in 
the East, he has succeeded in winning the confidence of every suc- 
cessive Minister of Finance. He is equally respected by society. 
His very appearance carries with it the conviction of honesty and 
rectitude of purpose. A man with his hearty English face, his 
venerable white hair, his portly figure, could, you will say at first 
sight, never be capable of anything but what is absolutely good. 
The Ottoman Bank never did a wiser thing than when it chose 
Mr. Foster to be its figure-head. He is now more seldom seen in 
society than formerly, and the hospitality which he rejoiced to 
dispense has become less frequent. But whenever he appears he 
is welcome ; wherever he is he seems to shed a genial light around 
him. Mr. Vincent Caillard, the President of the Department of the 
Public Debt, is in many respects the exact opposite of Mr. Foster. 
He is young and reserved. His talents are reputed to be great. He 
is a frequent, if frigid, attendant in society’s drawing-rooms, and, 
being married to a charming wife, his house is often thrown open. 

The Marquis de Noailles, who reigns over the French Embassy, has 
less in him of the diplomatist than of the intellectual literary man. 
He is the author of more than one work of solid merit; his spare 
form and bowed head are typical of the man of continued re- 
flection and thought. Quiet and reserved in manner, he displays, 
on closer acquaintance, an unsuspected vein of dry humour. He does 
little for society, and is rarely visible at society’s gatherings save 
upon occasions on which his absence might be interpreted as a slight. 
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Madame la Marquise is seen as seldom as her husband, save at her 
every evening receptions. In the French Embassy, perhaps more 
than in any other, one is conscious of the small cédteries into which 
society is broken up. Ténless you are in the “ French set,” which is 
decidedly limited, you will probably find yourself, on entering the 
drawing-room, amongst people who are either entire strangers to you, 
or with whom you are on terms but of the slightest acquaintance, 
received by the master and mistress of the house, but the guests 
evidently look upon you in the light of an intruder. Except for these 
nightly entertainments, the French Embassy never throws open its 
hospitable doors. 

It is different at the German and Austrian Embassies, where one 
finds society in its most cosmopolitan form. Monsieur de Radowitz, 
the German Ambassador, is one of those men who cannot bear a dull 
environment. He has a way of always looking at the sunny side of 
things, and he likes to see other people merry and happy too. It is 
no wonder that with his bright nature, his flow of sparkling conver- 
sation, he should be uniformly popular ; and he is admirably assisted 
in his social duties by Madame de Radowitz. She also is endowed 
with the happiest and most kindly disposition ; she is ready to wel- 
come every one with the same sincere cordiality and goodwill. If she 
can only make people feel at home with her and enjoy themselves, 
she considers that one of her principal duties in life has been accom- 
plished. Accordingly, you will meet in the German Embassy, English 
and French, Austrians and Italians, of course Germans, Greeks, 
Levantines, sometimes even Armenians, and you might almost per- 
suade yourself for the time that no such thing as a céterie existed in 
Constantinople. The same good feeling reigns in the Austrian 
Embassy under the auspices of Monsieur and Madame de Cabie, but 
the lady being unfortunately an invalid, it is necessarily less apparent. 

Round the orb of M. de Radowitz revolves that constellation of 
lesser German luminaries which Germany, to mark her goodwill, 
has lent to Turkey. The greater number of these honest Teutons 
work conscientiously for their money, and, with a brave disregard of 
probabilities, consider their presence in Turkey will have extremely 
beneficial results, and will eventually lead to the regeneration of the 
Turkish Empire. This is the value they set upon themselves. The 
value which the Turks set upon them is different. As has been 
already pointed out, the Turk will regenerate his empire on his own 
lines, or he will not regenerate it at all. The honest German sends 
in long, painstaking reports on every imaginable subject connected 
with financial, military, or Government matters. The wily Turk 
receives them, and, smiling, pops them into remote pigeon-holes. 
Those are not what he wants. Being under the impression that 
the friendship of Germany and Prince Bismarck is of vital 
necessity to the Turkish Empire, he thinks that, by showing an 
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apparent deference to German superiority, and a feigned yearn- 
ing to be taught by German wisdom, that friendship will be 
gained. Thus, whilst English officers of the gendarmerie are dis- 
missed with scant courtesy, and without their pay, one sees the 
Turks begging for more German tutors, and from time to time 
increasing the salaries of those whom good fortune has already sent to 
serve them. Whether their particular object will be gained is a very 
open question. But Prince Bismarck is too wise not to turn to account 
any advantage, however small, which may be placed in his hands. 
The Turkish service is used as a convenient place of honourable rusti- 
cation for German officers of whom the home authorities desire for a 
time to be rid. I may instance Von der Goltz Pasha, a man of 
undoubted ability, and formerly an officer of considerable distinction 
on the German Grand General Staff. He wrote a pamphlet in which 
he expressed ideas not in consonance with those of the powers that 
be. Such audacity had to be punished, and he was begged to retire 
for a season to Turkey until—being a very valuable officer—he might 
be received back into favour again. I might further instance Ristow 
Pasha. He once in public smote a brother-officer—the son of a great 
German banker—on the cheek for improper behaviour on the occasion 
of the attempted assassination of the German Emperor. The banker’s 
son refusing to demand satisfaction, a court of honour was held, and 
he was dismissed the service. Ristow Pasha had broken a regulation, 
and stern justice must be satisfied. He was therefore lent to the 
Turks for a time, until the affair could be decently forgotten. Thus 
the whole arrangement is admirable. It is convenient to the German 
Government. The good German officers are happy in the belief that 
they are regenerating Turkey, and in the receipt of handsome pay ; 
the Turks imagine that they are gaining the friendship of Bismarck. 
All the parties are pleased and contented. 

Is there an Italian “set” at Constantinople? I think not. Of 
course there is an Italian Ambassador. But he is even better 
known in London than in Constantinople. Any one moving in 
London society must be acquainted with the short figure, jaunty 
step, grizzled hair and beard, and queer humorous face of Count 
Corti. He speaks English like an Englishman. He affects English 
manners, and wears clothes of English cut. I believe his greatest 
pride, when not in an official capacity, would be to be mistaken for a 
Briton of the most uncompromising sort. In London only is he 
really happy, where, amongst old friends and familiar faces, he may 
live English life with the Englishmen he loves, appreciating and 
being appreciated in return. If the diplomatic history of Constanti- 
nople during Count Corti’s ambassadorship came to be written, it 
would be found that he had rendered loyal and valuable services to 
his English colleagues. Constantinople does not suit him; there is 
not enough of the English element in society, and he is unmarried. 
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Count Corti is of the English set, and will always remain so. The 
English Embassy is a kind of second home to him, and he is most 
deservedly liked and respected by all the English who know him. 
When he departs from his present post, Constantinople will sustain 
the loss of a kind-hearted, sterling gentleman. But his real friends 
will not regret his departure if only he be moved to the Embassy at 
London. Not only might London society be rejoiced at the appoint- 
ment, but Count Corti will have attained the summit of his ambition. 

There could be no greater contrast to Count Corti than that 
presented by M. de Nelidoff, the Russian Ambassador. In the 
first place, there is not, of course, the same mutual sympathy be- 
tween the English and Russian Embassies. Then, whereas Count 
Corti is somewhat silent, M. de Nelidoff has an endless flow 
of conversation at his command. The former does not speak 
unless he has something to say; the latter, with nothing to say, 
will rattle away with extraordinary rapidity, lead you dancing along 
through whirls of words and torrents of sentences, and finally leave 
you breathless and annoyed, without having communicated a single 
idea which you will find worth retaining. And M. de Nelidoff never 
looks bored; he is always gay, fascinating, and full of life. I have, 
however, never yet seen any one who has got behind the first flash of 
voluble cordiality. With all his rattle and ready conversation, he 
is a man of great reserve; he is, in fact, a born diplomatist, and he 
looks it. In figure he is well set up, and he is always perfectly 
dressed ; and there is something attractive in his pale expressive 
face, with its iron-grey beard and piercing brown eyes. Madame 
de Nelidoff is an easy-natured lady, taking things as they come. 
There is, of course, a set which worships at the Russian shrine. 
There being very few Russians proper, it is composed chiefly of 
Levantine magnates and others, and is less known even than usual 
to the other component parts of society. At the one or two enter- 
tainments given annually by the Russian Embassy—for its hospi- 
tality is somewhat limited—you are certain to meet quantities of 
people you will never see anywhere else. 

Much more important to society is the family of M. Onou, the 
Russian conseille d’ambassade. He himself is a hospitable, pleasant 
gentleman, shining chiefly in the light of his wife. To obtain the 
familiar entry of Madame Onou’s salon, you need belong to no par- 
ticular set; it is necessary only that you should not be dull or 
uninteresting, and that you should have, or at least be reputed to 
have, abilities somewhat above the ordinary run. Madame Onou 
herself possesses more than the usual share of wit ; her conversation 
is brilliant and inexhaustible, her reading wide and varied. The 
ordinary platitudes and dull generalities of society conversation she 
cordially detests. Do not begin them with her ; she will make you 
discover your mistake with a rapidity more striking than agreeable, 
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and you will heartily wish you had kept silent. If you show some 
signs of originality and cultivation you will be warmly encouraged, 
and will be made welcome whenever you appear. Should you, on 
increased acquaintance, find great favour in the eyes of Madame Onou, 
you may possibly be admitted into her inner circle. Your reputation for 
brilliancy and intellectual attainments is then established for ever. You 
are one of the dmes d’élite. Les dmes d’élite is the title which a band of 
the chosen few, with Madame Onou at their head, have conferred on 
themselves as a distinctive sign. They look down on the rest of society 
from an intellectual height which an ordinary mortal may envy, but 
may not hope to attain. From time to time they meet in happy conclave, 
to enjoy the feast of reason and to promote the flow of soul. Chosen 
subjects are then discussed with beautiful and tender sentiment, with 
profound knowledge and learning, with brilliant coruscations of wit. 
Poetry is declaimed—the more inspired showing a preference for 
poems of their own composition. You breathe the atmosphere of 
intellectual refinement and of fervid genius. The entertainment is a 
little serious, kut you go to improve, not to amuse, yourself. Be 
very careful not to laugh at the wrong time. This crime was once 
committed whilst, I think, a leading dme d’élite was reciting to his 
fellow-souls a poem which he had written. The two criminals—there 
were two of them—were banished from the sacred circle, never again 
to be admitted. The most important member of this little sect—if so 
I may call it—next to Madame Onou is M. Ecsarho, the Roumanian 
Consul. He is a gentleman small in stature but big in soul. Like 
most Roumanians, he talks perfect Parisian French. He is of very 
poetic temperament, an actor of really remarkable merit, and probably 
invaluable as an dme a’ élite. 

The antithesis to the dmes d’élite is the set which gathers round 
Madame Wallenberg and her sister, Miss d’Ehrenhoff. These ladies 
are the daughters of the Swedish Minister; but their mother was 
English, and they are, to all appearance, much more English than 
Swede. Being young and charming, always in high spirits, excellent 
horsewomen, ready for almost anything, from driving tandem to an 
impromptu dance, they have the jeunesse dorée of Constantinople 
at their feet. With them it is not necessary to speak of poetry or 
learning. It is not even desirable, for they would not understand 
you. Horses, dogs, riding-parties, dances, dress, flirtation, and such 
light matters are the subjects they and their society mostly affect, 
and if you depart from these you will be looked upon as “a bore,” 
and your acquaintance will be discouraged. This does not in the 
least prevent the male dmes d’élite from sharing in the general adora- 
tion of the Swedish ladies, who receive their homage with that 
strict impartiality which distinguishes them. But the dmes d’élite 
are none the less obliged to descend from their intellectual pedestal, 
and to adapt their minds to the more mundane subjects above enumer- 
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ated. Both ladies make sport of the hearts of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. Old or young, English, French, German, Austrian, 
Russian, Italian, or Greek, every one is in turn equally favoured and 
equally disappointed. But if they take nothing seriously, they 
have never given Mrs. Grundy material wherewith to reproach 
them. 

The Greek set is by far the largest of all; it is at the same time 
the least known. The Greeks have enormous power in the country, 
financially and politically. Quite three-quarters of the Constantinople 
bankers are Greeks, and the official departments swarm with them. 
But they keep to themselves. Beyond leaving a few formal cards 
every now and then, the diplomatists take no notice of them; and as 
the diplomatists give the cue to society, society takes no notice of 
them either. In this I am bold enough to think that society is mis- 
taken, for not only is the Greek section exceedingly powerful, but 
there are amongst them some very charming people. The Greek 
Legation is presided over by M. Condouriottis. It is quite useless 
for me to endeavour to give a description of this gentleman, for I 
have only seen him once, and that at a distance. He has such an 
absolute distaste for society that he is practically never seen. I am 
prepared to lay heavy odds that quite half Constantinople society is 
in a more unhappy state than myself, and does not even know the 
Greek Minister by sight. Madame Condouriottis is, on the contrary, 
one of the most familiar sights of Constantinople. Her large form 
and good-natured face, and her cloud of unmarried daughters, will 
never be missed from any social gathering entitled to the name. I 
am not aware that the Greek Legation ever opens its doors for hospi- 
tality’s sake. It is nevertheless considered the right thing to call 
there on Sunday afternoons. You are pretty sure there to find every 
one worth knowing in Madame Condouriottis’ drawing-room, drink- 
ing tea. It is not particularly lively ; no one seems to know exactly 
why he should be there. But it is the right thing to do, and it is 
there that you may meet the great Greek bankers—the Zarifis, the 
Engenides, and all those names so well known at the Porte and so 
little in society. You will find them pleasant, highly educated, 
intelligent, and in every way worthy of cultivation. But to culti- 
vate them is difficult. 

There are others whom I fain would portray—Mr. and Mrs. 
Heap, of the American Consulate-General, Mr. and Mrs. von Piits, 
of the Dutch Legation. But these ladies and gentlemen, though 
taking prominent places in society, have no distinct “ sets” atten- 
dant on them. And so my imperfect sketch is finished. If I have 
seemed to have treated my theme in a narrow and disjointed way, 
I can only repeat that it is itself so narrow and disjointed that it 
could not faithfully be treated otherwise. 

Puito-TurRK. 
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THE system of sixpenny telegrams, which comes into operation on 
the first of October under the auspices of Lord John Manners, directly 
owes its adoption to a proposal made by the noble lord in 1875, when 
Postmaster-General in a former Administration, to increase the tele- 
graph tariff, in the hope of raising the revenue of his department. 

It was in 1882, that I succeeded in carrying a resolution to the 
effect that the time had arrived when the minimum charge for inland 
telegraphs ought to be reduced to 6d. The late Mr. Fawcett, then at 
the head of the Post Office, had had estimates prepared of the probable 
cost of such a reform, and he was quite ready to carry out a system 
based on a minimum charge of 6d. for twelve words, and a halfpenny 
for each additional word (the precise scheme which is now about to 
come into effect), if the Treasury would give the necessary sanction. 
The Treasury, however, refused, and the members both of the then 
Liberal and the previous Conservative Administrations, including 
Lord John Manners, voted against my resolution. Mr. Fawcett, as 
in duty bound, voted with his colleagues, but in the course of his 
speech he made very clear the side to which his own wishes leant, 
and thereby largely contributed to secure that majority which finally 
carried my motion. The resolution happened to be proposed on the 
eve of the introduction of the Budget forthe year. The circumstance 
that it was carried in the face of the opposition of both frout benches 
gave it a factitious importance, and the cordial endorsement of the 
verdict of the House by the press of the country induced Mr. 
Childers, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, to reconsider the matter, 
and to give effect to the resolution in his financial proposals for the year. 
Not till the beginning of the session just closed, however, was Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, who had succeeded Mr. Fawcett as Postmaster-General, 
able to announce that it had been determined to adhere substantially 
to Mr. Fawcett’s original proposals, and that the necessary legislation 
would be initiated forthwith. But unfortunately, in the arrangement 
of Government business, the various stages of the Telegraphs Bill 
were postponed to more pressing affairs, and the result was that a 
few months ago its prospects of becoming law during the present 
year seemed as hopeless as that of any of the numerous measures which 
the fall of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet consigned to an untimely grave. 
For the measure had not got beyond the second reading in the House 
of Commons, and Lord John Manners, who had become infected with 
that fervid interest in the working man which seemed to take pos- 
session of so many statesmen as the end of the Parliament approached, 
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had discovered that in his interest it was necessary to retain free 
addresses, and had placed upon the paper notice of an amendment to 
that effect. I have no doubt but that Mr. Shaw Lefevre would have 
been delighted to accept his lordship’s view of the case; but, un- 
fortunately, to retain free addresses and give for 6d. a message worth 
having, would entail a loss which might ultimately be recouped, but 
which the Treasury was not prepared to sanction. So long as Lord 
John Manners was in opposition he had no Treasury to trouble him ; 
but when, very unexpectedly, he found himself once more Postmaster- 
General, he discovered that the Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not prepared to go one inch beyond what had been 
resolved on by his predecessor ; and when he came to formulate what 
could be done with the margin at his disposal, he found that if he 
retained the free address he must restrict the sixpenny message to 
three words, and beyond that limit charge a halfpenny per word. 
As the average number of words in free addresses is well known, 
it was an easy matter to compare the rival proposals of the present 
Postmaster - General and his predecessor. Each would give the 
public twelve words for 6d.; but under Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s scheme 
—or rather that of the late Mr. Fawcett, which he had adopted— 
the sender might divide his twelve words between address and 
message as he pleased; whereas, under that of Lord John Manners, 
he would have to take out 44d. worth of his 6d. in address. When 
the competing schemes were brought before the House of Commons, 
that of the late Mr. Fawcett was adopted by a large majority, and 
the bill passed through the remaining stages of its parliamentary 
career without a hitch. And let me say that it redounds very much 
to the credit of Lord John Manners that it did so, for had a less 
patriotic or a less amiable Minister found himself in the predica- 
ment in which he stood with regard to the Telegraphs Bill, he would 
probably have avoided the defeat which he must have known to be 
inevitable by dropping the measure altogether. 

And now that we have got our sixpenny telegram, let us consider 
exactly what it is to be. The minimum charge is to be 6d. for 
twelve words, but we are to have something more than that, for “word” 
in telegraphy is a very elastic expression. At present every figure in 
an inland telegram is counted as a separate word, while in inter- 
national telegrams five figures, or groups of five letters, are counted 
as single words. Under the new system we are promised that the 
plan of counting groups of figures and arbitrary groups of letters in 
inland telegrams will be assimilated to that adopted in the case of 
international messages. Now the average number of numerals 
employed in the numbering of houses in our streets is two. The sub- 
stitution of the new system of counting for the old will, therefore, on 
the average save a so-called word in the address of the receiver and 
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another word in that of the sender, where the latter has been m the 
habit of telegraphing his full address. To the stockbroker and 
merchant, who have occasion to wire large numbers of figures or 
letters grouped as trade marks, the saving will be a very substantial 
one. Under the old system of counting, the average number of 
words per message telegraphed was seventeen in the body of the 
message and eleven in the address, or twenty-eight in all. Under 
the new system of reckoning this will be reduced by two words, or 
to twenty-six; and as the average charge for this message up to 
the present time has been Is. 1d., it follows that the rate per word 
telegraphed will virtually remain as at present. The advantage 
that the public gain will be, that instead of being encouraged to 
send superfluous addresses by getting them nominally for nothing, 
they have a motive for abbreviating them, so far as can be done 
consistently with clearness ; and that, instead of being compelled to 
pay the price of twenty-four words, with increments of 3d. if they 
exceed certain arbitrary numbers even by one word, they have the 
option of sending whatever number of words they choose at a cost of 
a halfpenny per word and a 6d. minimum. 

The change will revolutionise the details of our system of telegraphy. 
Has the reader ever had occasion to telegraph, say in France, and if so 
nas he not felt considerably disconcerted when, on asking fora telegraph 
form, instead of the partitioned one printed over in all directions, to 
which he has been accustomed, he has been handed a ruled sheet of 
paper with a small printed heading, and nothing else to guide him as 
to how he should distribute his words? And yet on that point Mr. 
Sidney Montefiore, Postmaster and Manager of Telegraphs in Mel- 
bourne, gave some evidence before the Postal Telegraphs Committee 
of 1876 which seemed to me to be remarkably sensible. He told us 
‘hat in Victoria their endeavour was to simplify the forms as much 
‘8 possible, to avoid a display of rules which frightened many people 
and prevented them from sending telegrams, and to make the form 
as like a plain sheet of paper as possible. The principle of simplifi- 
cation had been adopted in that colony throughout the entire 
business. Instead of sending out the despatches, as we do, in sealed 
envelopes, they had instituted the plan of addressing the despatch 
itself and closing it without an envelope. Ihave before mea telegram 
received in France, in which the same plan is adopted. It consists of 
a sheet of blue paper with a gummed flap, which as it lies before the 
tlerk receiving the message is turned down, so that without moving 
the form he writes on the outside of the flap the address of the 
receiver as it comes off the wire. Then follows the message, which, 
like the address, is written in ink; and when it is filled in all that 
remains to be done is to fold the form, gum down the flap, and hand 
it to the messenger. Above the gummed portion of the flap is a line 
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of perforations, which enables the receiver to open the sheet without 
the possibility of injuring the message. 

Thus arranged, the despatch is much more compact and neat 
looking than under our system, and until the line of perforations is 
torn through it is perfectly guarded against prying eyes. The fact 
that it is written in ink shows that the French have adopted another 
portion of the system described by Mr. Montefiore. Our despatches 
are all written in pencil, in order that they may be manifolded, and a 
copy kept as a check by the Post office. In the case of messages 
requiring to be retransmitted, of course it was necessary for the 
receiving clerk to take them down in writing and hand his copy 
to the operator who was to dispatch the message to its destination ; 
but when the message reached the office of delivery, Mr. Monte- 
fiore explained that instead of the receiving clerk writing it in dupli- 
cate and handing the open message to the booking clerk for enclosure 
in an envelope requiringa second address, he himself wrote the address, 
asin the case of the French operator to which I have referred, on the 
outside portion of the form, and handed it fastened up to the booking 
clerk for despatch. Mr. Montefiore stated that the secrecy of the 
telegram was thus better maintained, and that a chance of blundering 
was avoided, and he estimated the saving in labour and stationery at 
nearly 23 per cent. upon the gross revenue of the department. The 
form on which our telegrams are sent out will have to be changed, 
and it would be worthy of the attention of our Post Office authorities 
to consider whether the system which I have described might not 
with advantage be adopted. 

I do not know whether the Post Office intend to make any altera- 
tion in their system of “registration of abbreviated or arbitrary 
addresses,”’ but they certainly ought to take advantage of the present 
change to do so. Any person can at present register an abbreviated 
or arbitrary telegraphic address at the Post Office on payment of 
£1 1s. per annum. Thus Brown, Jones, Robinson, and Smith of, let 
us say, Tokenhouse Buildings, King’s Arms Yard, London, can, on 
payment of that sum, register their telegraphic address simply as 
Brown, London, or, if that by no means uncommon name is already 
registered, they can assume an arbitrary address, such as Zebra, or 
Sunbeam, London. That address is printed at the top of their letter 
paper, and they and their foreign correspondents save nine words on 
each cablegram sent or dispatched. Under the old system of free 
address there was no motive for economy of words in addressing in- 
land telegrams, but that will be the case no longer. But it takes a 
great many halfpence to make a guinea, and comparatively few persons 
who do not habitually deal in foreign telegrams will think it worth 
while to incur the expense of the present registration fee. Reduce it 
to 2s. 6d. or 5s., and a very large number of persons would avail 
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themselves of the advantages of registration. For the system is 
capable of an application involving even greater economy than I have 
described. In some parts of America I am informed that the tele- 
graph companies not only register the addresses of their more 
important clients free, but allow them to register a number of different 
addresses. Thus, let us say that Mr. Donovan, of Blank Street, 
Chicago, is in frequent telegraphic communication with Smith 
Brothers & Co., of Broad Street, New York, John Brown, of Boston, 
Jones, of Tooley Street, London, and Robinson, of Broad Street, 
Liverpool. He registers the general address of Donovan, Chicago, 
and intimates the fact to the world in general on his letter-heads. 
But he registers also the address of Smithovan, and advises Smith 
Brothers & Co., of New York, to address him simply as Smithovan, 
Chicago, and he not only gets their telegrams, but knows whom they 
are from without signature or other clue. And in the same way he 
registers the addresses of Brownovan, Jonesovan, and Robovan, and 
thus either the New York, Boston, London, or Liverpool firm can 
send him a telegram at the cost, for address, of two words, which is 
certain of reaching its destination, and which at a glance indicates 
the quarter from whence it comes. Now I do not suggest that 
our Post Office should register abbreviated or arbitrary addresses 
without some fee, but I am certain that if the fee were reduced to a 
few shillings, under the new word tariff it would soon develop a 
business which would pay much better than registration ever will so 
long as the high charge is persisted in, while the intelligent portion 
of the habitually telegraphing public would reap a very substantial 
advantage. 

That in a short time the increase of business resulting from the 
new tariff will recoup the revenue for any immediate loss caused by 
the reduction of price I have no doubt. The Post Office experts are 
clear upon this point, and the experience of other countries which 
have adopted cheap telegraphy seems to me to prove that their esti- 
mates are overcautious rather than oversanguine. But I regard the 
introduction of sixpenny telegrams as only the first step made by our 
Government towards developing the telegraph business of the nation, 
and I am convinced that with energetic management and a deter- 
mination to work the system up to its fullest capacity, not only could 
the advantages offered to the public be very greatly enhanced, but a 
vast increase of revenue could be secured, and that without any 
corresponding commercial risk. Whether the wires are fully occu- 
pied or idle, they cost the same for interest on capital, way-leaves, 
and maintenance, and practically it makes very little difference in 
cost whether instruments and operators are kept in full work or idle 
half their time. Well, the costliness of our telegraph system, and 
the small profit which it earns, are due to the fact of wires, instru- 
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ments, and operators having so little todo. Of course this is not 
the case on the principal circuits. There for some hours a day the 
wires have as many messages as they can carry, and instruments and 
clerks are as busy as they can be. And the more important the 
office the easier. is it to arrange that the work of the staff shall be 
distributed so as to prevent loss of time and secure the utmost 
economy of working. It was for this reason that to meet the 
increased work under the new tariff it was necessary to expend 
half a million sterling in additional plant, and engage some twelve 
hundred additional hands. But this expenditure was necessary 
only in the busy circuits, and there only in order to insure the old 
standard of speed. Over the whole telegraph system of the country, 
including the central and district offices in London, and the busy 
offices of our largest towns, the average number of messages dis- 
patched is only some fifteen per day, or as many as the most primitive 
instrument in use in our country post offices (the A.B.C. Wheatstone), 
with a half-trained clerk, can get through in a single hour. Of 
course this implies an equal amount of work in receiving the mes- 
sages, and a somewhat lesser amount in what is technically known as 
transmitting. But I have taken my illustration from the A.B.C. 
instrument, worked by an indifferent operator, and I have given the 
average number of messages, not per wire or instrument, but per 
office, which considering the number of clerks and instruments in 
the larger offices, is a very different thing. With good clerks, 
twenty-five messages per hour can be got off even with the A.B.C. 
instrument, while with the “ Morse” and “ Sounder,” which are used 
in all important circuits, between thirty and forty can be sent in the 
same time. On the most important lines automatic instruments are 
employed, which work off their messages from prepared slips of 
paper, and can dispose of from one hundred to one hundred and 
thirty messages per hour, even on long circuits. Where there is 
extreme pressure, these are worked on what is called the duplex 
system, which enables two batches of one hundred messages per hour 
to be wired in opposite directions along the same wire at the same 
time. Bearing these facts in mind, one need not feel much hesitation 
in accepting as accurate the estimate of Colonel Webber, the chief 
of the telegraph corps of the Royal Engineers, and for many years 
Acting Divisional Engineer of one of the English postal-telegraph 
districts, that the lower grade instruments in our telegraph depart- 
ments are not worked up to more than one-twentieth of their earning 
capacity, assuming them to be fully employed for twelve hours per 
day and six days per week, and the higher grade instruments to not 
more than one-seventeenth of theirs. The introduction of sixpenny 
telegrams will of course make a slight improvement in this state of 
matters, but it will still leave the great mass of our network of tele- 
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graph wires idle for by far the greater part of the day. For even 
in the busiest circuits the wires are fully occupied for comparatively 
few hours in the twenty-four. The Postmaster of Glasgow, for 
example, told the committee of 1876 that in his office on an average 
weekday, between 12 and 1 o'clock, over seven hundred mes- 
sages were handed in, against five hundred and thirty during the 
four hours from 6 till 10 a.m., and six hundred and eighty-eight 
during the five hours from 5 to 10 P.m., while during the eleven 
hours of Saturday, between 1 and 12 p.m., the number of messages 
handed in was under two hundred. But in order rapidly to dispose 
of the large stream of work during the three or four busy hours, it 
is necessary to have at command an equipment of wires and instru- 
ments which without extra cost could deal with the same amount of 
work during the entire day. The question naturally suggests itself 
whether this idle time cannot be turned to profitable account, and 
Colonel Webber suggested that with this object a new traffic should 
be invited in the shape of cheap deferred messages. Many persons 
have occasion to send telegrams about which there is no particular 
hurry, and what Colonel Webber proposed was that they should be 
written on differently coloured forms, charged at a lower rate, and 
transmitted only when the wires were clear of their ordinary work. 
In Belgium this system is adopted, only there the quick messages 
are called express messages, and charged extra. But in India, in 
1881, the system advocated by Colonel Webber was adopted in an 
improved form. Three rates of charges were established : two rupees 
for first-class or express messages ; one rupee for second-class or ordi- 
nary messages; and half a rupee for third-class or deferred messages; 
and, as proving the appreciation by the telegraphing public of the clas- 
sification, in 1882-3, when the community had become familiarised 
to it, ordinary messages constituted close on 61 per cent. of the total 
sent, deferred 32 per cent., and express a little over 6 per cent. 
Colonel Webber’s proposal of deferred telegrams was favourably 
reported on by the committee of 1876. It could be adopted as readily 
under the sixpenny as under the shilling tariff; and if a threepenny 
minimum and farthing per word rate would not cover the cost of 
handling and special delivery, a slightly higher charge might be 
adopted which would be remunerative, or a double number of words 
might be allowed. The one objection urged against such a system is 
that it is contrary to the principle of uniform charges; but at the 
present moment, in connection with our system of penny postage, late 
letters are expressed on payment of an extra halfpenny, and a 
reduced charge exists for articles sent by our deferred book, news- 
paper, and parcels posts. 

Another proposal made for the utilisation of our wires during the 
slack hours is that they should be hired out for purposes of conversa- 
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tion at so much per hour. Under the new telephone arrangements 
offices either have been or are to be established into which any member 
of the public may go, and, on payment of a fee, be put for so many 
minutes in communication with any subscriber to the telephone system. 
Why should not the merchant in Liverpool or Aberdeen, who has 
business to transact in London or Dublin, be able to obtain command 
of an idle telegraph circuit, including operators, and, having advised 
his correspondent to present himself at the London or Dublin end, 
“talk through ” for whatever time he chose to pay ? Special wires, 
including operators, between London and the most distant towns are 
leased to newspapers for twelve hours per night, at an annual rate 
which works out at little over 2s. 6d. per hour, and the Post Office 
nets a fair profit under the arrangement. Why should not the 
general public be enabled to enjoy a similar advantage at a cost, say, 
of £1 per hour ? 

I have said nothing about the introduction of extensive sys- 
tems of pneumatic tubes in connection with the telegraph offices 
in our large towns, but such a system would obviously greatly 
facilitate the distribution of telegrams, and might be used for the 
distribution of pneumatically expressed post-cards or letters, under 
the system for several years at work in Paris. As a means of 
encouraging telegraphing, one of the suggestions made to the Tele- 
graphs Committee of 1876 was that special forms should be provided 
for deposit in pillar letter-boxes ; that they should bear on the back 
the direction : “ To the nearest telegraph office,” and that they should 
be collected for dispatch by the letter-carrier on his regular rounds. 
In London, where pillar-boxes during the business portion of the day 
are cleared every hour, this would be a convenience to many persons 
whose messages are not of extreme urgency, and who cannot obtain 
the services of a private messenger. It would, moreover, be an 
especial convenience for the collection of messages during the night 
for delivery early next morning. On speaking of this proposal to 
the late Mr. Fawcett on one occasion, I learned that such an arrange- 
ment already existed, and that a telegram written on an ordinary sheet 
of paper, stamped, and deposited in a pillar-box, would be cleared and 
forwarded at the first collection. But the public are not aware of the 
facility, and apparently no trouble has been taken to acquaint them 
with it. 

Before leaving this branch of my subject, I should refer to the 
opportunity afforded by the introduction of the telephone for extend- 
ing our telegraph system into country post offices, where the traffic 
will not pay the wages even of an indifferent operator on the A. B. C. 
instrument. Half an hour would suffice to show the stupidest 
employée of the Post Office how to speak through a telephone, and a 
trifling poundage would compensate him for the work. Messages 
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could thus be telephoned to the nearest transmitting station at no 
greater expense than that of interest on the cost of the wire (for the 
Post Office pays no royalties on the instrument), and thence forwarded 
to its destination without delay. Telegrams beget fresh telegraphic 
and postal business, and wherever the system can be extended without 
positive loss, on commercial principles, it should be extended. 

It has been suggested—and among others by no less an authority 
than the late Mr. Fawcett—that as the telegraph system of the 
country was acquired on extravagant terms, two or three millions of 
the price at which it stands in the national books should be written 
off, so as to enable the department to show better returns. I have 
no liking for such financial tours de force, which might make matters 
look more pleasant, but would leave us neither better nor worse off 
than if our accounts continue to be kept in the regular fashion. 
Besides, I am convinced that, whatever waste of money may have 
occurred in the acquisition of the system, as it now stands, if properly 
pushed, the business is well worth all we have paid for it. If we want 
to minimise the extravagance let us deal with expenditure still going 
on. Take the case of the railways, for instance. When the telegraphs 
were taken over, the railway companies succeeded in making an 
excellent bargain for themselves. Not only do they send messages 
free along their own lines, but they have the privilege of franking 
messages to and from stations outside their own lines. They receive 
£1 a mile per annum on each wire which runs along their lines for 
way-leave, besides having a monopoly of maintenance, and charging 
for it a sum which yields them considerable profit. Now I do not 
propose that any of the rights acquired under statute or arbitration 
should be confiscated, but it does seem tome that Parliament should 
refuse to grant any fresh concession to railways promoting private 
bills except on condition of an equitable readjustment of their claims 
against the Postal Telegraph Department. That department should 
maintain its wires running along our railway lines in the manner which 
it finds best and cheapest. If the country grants a railway company 
compulsory powers and a monopoly of traffic, it has the right to 
stipulate for the free right of way for the national telegraph wires. 
It is in the interests of public safety that the companies should be 
allowed to frank along their own lines all messages relating to the 
regulation of their traffic, and it would be unwise to disturb that 
privilege. But when the public hand in messages at a railway 
telegraph office, the Post Office has to pay the company from 3d. 
to 6d. out of the 1s. for the use of the office and clerks. Why 
should railway officials have the right of sending messages free to 
offices outside their systems? Mr. Patey told the Postal Telegraphs 
Committee that ten years ago the number of such messages which 
the Post Office was called on to transmit was about five thousand 
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per annum, and that many of them related to matters unconnected 
with traffic arrangements. As an illustration, he mentioned that a 
railway director had used the franking privilege of his company to 
telegraph for a box of pills, and that when the Post Office challenged 
his action he defended it by stating that, being ill, he had to attend 
a meeting of the company’s board in a few days, and that it was 
necessary that the pills should reach him by that night’s post in 
order that he might be able to attend! Mr. Patey informed us that 
orders had been given that these franked messages should be more 
carefully looked after ; but a case was brought under my notice only 
the other day in which the officials at a large terminal station were 
in the habit of telegraphing messages, through a neighbouring post 
office, to addresses only a few streets off, in order to obtain the ser- 
vices of telegraph-boys as messengers, and save themselves the trouble 
of delivery by hand. That the right of free telegraphing is still 
employed for purposes having nothing to do with the working of 
traffic is patent to every one who notes the system of telegraphic 
touting for railway hotels and dining places to which it is applied 
on all our great through lines. 

I think I have said enough to justify my opinion that with 
vigorous and watchful management the telegraph system of the 
country is capable of a great development, in which the introduction 
of the sixpenny tariff can only be considered as the first step. In the 
process of adapting it to the public convenience, in making it better 
fulfil the purposes for which it was acquired by the State, notwith- 
standing the high price paid for the business, it could, I believe, be 
made one of the most profitable branches of our Post Office. As to the 
financial results of the reduction of tariff on which we are about to 
enter, I entertain no fears; and of this there can be no question, that, 
although one or two countries may still be able to boast of a cheaper 
word-rate, taking into consideration our low rates for press messages 
and the exceptionally large area of our free delivery, the introduc- 
tion of sixpenny telegrams will, in the matter of cheap telegraphy, 
place the United Kingdom in the very forefront of the nations of the 
world. 

CHARLES CAMERON. 














CARLYLE AS A POLITICAL TEACHER. 


From the days of Adam Smith the tendency of political speculation 
in England has been towards the contraction of the sphere of the 
State, and the circumscription of its duties and responsibilities. Some 
forty years since the stoutest and ablest advocate of Jaissez faire was 
Lord Macaulay. Yet if we contrast the tenor of his writings with 
that of the writings of Mr. Herbert Spencer we shall see that as a 
political theory Jaisses faire has been extending its claims, at least 
in our philosophy, whatever may be the fact in our practical politics. 
In the recently published work of Mr. Auberon Herbert, For Liberty, 
this marked tendency of modern political speculation seems to have 
reached a point at which no further advance is possible. When 
the right of the State to collect taxes is denied, it will be admitted 
that Jaissez faire has been exalted into regions where, so rarefied 
is the atmosphere, common mortals can pursue its flight no longer. 
Amongst considerable political writers, if we except Mr. Ruskin, 
Carlyle stands out in solitary opposition to all such modes of political 
thought. That the State has vast and far-reaching duties—duties 
which it must undertake and perform or else perish in the ap- 
proaching storms of anarchy and revolution, or of foreign invasion, 
with “stern erasure as of Poland,” is ever the burthen of Carlyle’s 
teaching, and especially in his political essays Chartism, Past and 
Present, Latter Day Pamphlets, Shooting Niagara, and the political 
portions of Sartor Resartus. 

At the present day /aissez faire is seriously opposed by two classes, 
practical politicians and socialists. The anarchic and revolutionary 
designs of the latter class naturally render them powerless to affect 
the minds of sober thinkers. The meddling and muddling of the 
former, their well-meant but disastrous interferences with so many 
industries and interests, have been admirably exposed by Mr. Spencer. 
Thus it would seem as if in the region of political philosophy the 
laissez faire conception of the relations between the State and the 
people was destined to enjoy a long and unchallenged tenure of power. 
And yet before the advocates of Jaissez faire can secure for their 
theory a really unchallenged supremacy over the minds of English 
political thinkers, it still remains for them to overthrow the authority 
and refute the reasonings of the most remarkable English man of 
letters in modern times. This neither Mr. Spencer nor any of his 
school have yet done or attempted todo. Hitherto they have suc- 
ceeded by ignoring him, and strangely enough the educated classes 
of England have consented that as a political teacher he should be 
ignored. For it is remarkable, but still a fact, that Carlyle’s political 
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writings, those in which he assails so many of the principles dear to 
the orthodox political economist, ridicules the constitution, denounces 
all modern British Governments, their Home and Foreign policies, 
and on the positive side asserts with all his force one clear and defi- 
nite principle, have, even up to the present, received little close 
consideration. As a guide to troubled and perplexed minds, tending 
towards cynicism or materialism ; a voice recalling them to earnestness 
and fortitude, to a spiritual conception of life and its aims and 
destiny, his influence has been great; his doctrine does not need 
exposition or his authority support. Asa historian, patient, laborious, 
and profound, with eyes of lynx-like acuteness for the perception of 
what is vital and characteristic, and an almost miraculous faculty for 
the illumination of things, scenes, persons, and events, his reputa- 
tion stands firm and unassailable. His friends will read over and over 
again the more pregnant portions of the Sartor Resartus, those that 
touch the problems of individual life; over and over again his His- 
tory of the French Revolution and his Frederick. Nosuch close and 
attentive study by any who have made their influence felt in mo- 
dern literature and contemporary thought, has been bestowed upon 
the political pamphlets, the outpourings of a spirit, which prodigally 
exhausts itself in all modes of utterance—wit, satire and mockery, 
stern denunciation, pity the profoundest, strong encouragement, bale- 
ful predictions, and clear, positive, and practical exhortation. The 
student is delighted and touched while he reads, but the key to the 
whole, the central position from which the lines radiate, he has 
somehow generally missed. The innate harmony and agreement of 
those varied utterances are not perceived. The political pamphlets 
have come to be regarded as a sort of glorious spiritual chaos, 
a labyrinth of thought without outlet or plan, the wasteful and ill- 
directed movements of a strangely great and somewhat impersonal 
“ moral force ” raging against modern baseness and wrong. When 
Carlyle’s friends seem so to read the political essays and remember 
only the sense of vague moral exaltation that they have produced, 
and here and there a memorable barbed phrase that clings, it is not 
surprising that the intellectual world generally, by no means devotedly 
Carlylese, should exhibit abundant ignorance, oblivion, or misknow- 
ledge, with regard to their scope. That this is no overdrawn state- 
ment will be perceived as well from what I shall hereafter advance as 
from the following curious fact, the consideration of which will help 
towards the right understanding of Carlyle’s true position with regard 
to modern English politics. 

In the clash and conflict of modern politics Carlyle must occupy 
some neutral and independent ground. His head-quarters, so to 
speak, are yet to be discovered. The central dominating key to his 
discordant and seemingly self-destructive utterances has still to be 
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sought. That, once discovered and rightly appreciated, will, I appre- 
hend, be found to harmonize the whole, for it can hardly be believed that 
a writer of such commanding genius does really contradict himself or 
walk in a maze of mere luminous mist. As an indication of the point 
where the central idea lies, let the inquirer reflect on the advice given 
by Carlyle to the territorial aristocrat, against whom chiefly he per- 
ceives that the fierce democracy is destined to advance once it has 
really entered on the path of confiscation. So counselling, he gives 
first. negative and then positive advice. He advises him in the first 
place to put no trust in parchment, viz. the legal sanctions and 
securities by which vested interests have been so far safe-guarded. 


‘* Not welcome, O complex anomaly ” (i.e. the much-consuming, naught-pro- 
ducing landlord), ‘‘ not welcome, would that thou hadst stayed out of doors, for 
who of mortals know what to do with thee? Thy parchments, yes they are 
old, of venerable yellowness; and we too honour parchments, old-established 
settlements and venerable use-and-wont. Old parchments in very truth, yet 
on the whole they are young to the granite rocks, to the ground plan of God’s 
universe. We advise thee to put up thy parchments.’ ” ' 


And again, still the negative advice, but with a flavour of the 
positive :— 

‘We apprise thee of the world-old fact becoming sternly disclosed in these 
days” (and more sternly in these), ‘‘ that he who cannot work in this universe 
cannot get existed in it; had he parchments to thatch the face of the world, 
these combustible fallible sheep skins can not avail him.” And once more, 


page 156, ‘‘ My lords and gentlemen, it were better for you to arise and begin 
doing your work than sit there and plead parchments.” 


Yet what practically is nineteen-twentieths of the logic spent in 
defence of the landed interest against those asserting original right 
than a pleading of parchments? In the last-quoted passages the 
positive side of Carlyle’s advice to the aristocracy is indicated, viz., 
that by work alone, by the loyal acceptance of a totally new set of 
responsibilities, shall they evade the fierce-eyed democracy advancing 
armed with the vote and asserting original right ; once more and most 
emphatically the same advice, page 155 :— 


** Descend, O Do-nothing-pomp ; quit thy down-cushions, expose thyself to 
feel what wretches feel and how to cure it. Descend thou, undertake the 
horrid ‘ living chaos of ignorance and hunger,’ weltering round thy feet, say 
‘I will heal it or behold I will die foremost in it.’ Such verily is the law.” 


Plainly it is much easier to sit and plead parchments, but salvation 
by such courses, as Carlyle here very sufficiently indicates, is not “ the 
law,” is not, to use his own figure, in harmony with “the ground- 
plan of the universe.” And once again, in Shooting Niagara, still 
more definitely and distinctly, he calls upon the great landowners 


(1) Past and Present, p. 149. 
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to retire to their estates, live amongst their people, organizing, dis- 
ciplining, spending all, rent-incomes in the task of establishing there 
by all conceivable methods, repressions, encouragements, &c., a loyal 
following fit to strike in with their leaders when the time comes and 
grapple as for life or death with the sure-approaching anarchy. 

That the light of instruction in due time transforms itself into the 
lightning of destruction is a doctrine and a figure frequently appear- 
ing in these essays. 

** Light, accept the blessed light if you will have it when heaven vouchsafes. 
You refuse? You prefer Delolme on the British Constitution, the Gospel 
according to M’Croudy, and a good balance at the bankers. Very well, the 
light is more and more withdrawn, &c., &c., and by due sequence infallible as 
the foundations of the universe and nature’s oldest law the light returns on you 


condensed this time into lightning which there is not any skin whatever too 
thick for taking in.’ ”?! 


Doubtless some thirty years since many young English landlords 
of an intellectual turn read this strong passage, thought it fine, but 
forgot it and went their ways. Those who read it now are more 
likely to perceive its exact truth when the light neglected in Carlyle 
is actually perceived to be condensing itself into lightning. Let such 
consider for a moment what even in my own country, dominated as 
it is by sworn enemies of landlordism, might yet be done. There are 
Trish landlords, said to have the spending of fifty thousand a year. 
With fifty thousand a year to spend, an active and ardent man 
of mettle and enterprise, though deprived of all legal control over 
his tenantry, might, if he chose to do so, employ a little army 
of some 3,666 labourers at a cost of about £30 a year each, the 
average remuneration of Irish labour. With the economies possible 
when providing for such a number, he could afford to feed, clothe, 
and lodge his men far better than those employed around him, 
perhaps allow for bands, gymnasiums, and much else that would 
tend to enliven their labour and make their existence brighter 
and pleasanter. He could make his service popular, and be in a 
position to select the most promising material. He could weed 
out by dismissal the refractory, introducing a strict but beneficent 
organization and discipline. The power to dismiss would be his 
Mutiny Bill. Dublin Castle, for a purpose profoundly unpopular, 
and in the interest of the English Government commands, with no 
other Mutiny Bill, some thirteen thousand constabulary scattered in 
little barracks throughout the length and breadth of the land, a force 
that will convene and move like one man at the word of command. 
From hostile and anarchic material the English Government creates 
a force that will shoot down the hostile and anarchic. For there is a 
magic power in discipline. Such a man, with his disciplined, well- 


(1) Latter Day Pamphlets, p. 157. 
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regulated force, building, draining, reclaiming, planting, tilling, 
creating order out of disorder, fertility out of barrenness, cheerfully 
undergoing hardship and toil, drawing into his service the best youths 
of his own class, &c., would provoke imitation on all sides. Men of 
honour would be ashamed not to follow a lead so noble. Over such 
men the tide of anarchy and confiscation may indeed sweep. It may 
be even now too late, but they will die at least like men and with 
harness on their backs, not like rats starved to death in stopped holes. 

This suggestion I know will seem half insane to many; but I 
would ask them to consider on the one hand the signs of the times, 
and on the other this stern adjuration by Carlyle :— 


‘« Be counselled ; ascertain if no work exist for thee on God’s earth ; if thou 
find no commanded-duty there but that of going gracefully idle? Ask, enquire 
earnestly with a half-frantic earnestness; for the answer means Existence or 
Annihilation to thee.”* 

From Carlyle’s advice quasi-political to the landlord, the reader 
might guess at the nature of his advice wholly political to the State. 
The unproductive landlord going gracefully idle, “consuming the 
rents of England, shooting the partridges of England, and dilettante- 
ing at Quarter Sessions and in Parliament,” must find his work or 
perish. “Such verily is the law.” The State, in like manner, he 
will probably accuse of idleness, neglect of duty, assumption of sham 
duties ; and predict for it, too, reform or extinction. 

Accordingly, we frequently come across such language as the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ The State itself, not in Downing Street alone, but in 
every department of it, has altered much from what it was in past 
times, and will again have to alter very much—to alter, I think, from 
top to bottom if it means to continue existing in the times that are 
now coming and come.”? For this “ world, solid as it looks, is made 
all of aerial and even spiritual stuff, permeated all by incalculable 
sleeping forces and electricities, and liable to go off at any time into 
the hugest developments,”® French revolutions, and so forth. 

“Tt is urgent upon all Governments to pause in this fatal course,’’® 
viz., neglect of real duties and natural functions; “ persisted in, the 
goal is fearfully evident. Every hour’s persistence in it is making 
return more difficult.”* “England must contrive to manage its 
living interests and quit its dead ones and their methods, or else 
depart from its place in the world.”® “The State is for the present 
not a reality, but in great part a dramatic speciosity, expending its 
strength in practices and objects fallen many of them quite obso- 
lete.”® 

Thus, and animated by such convictions, Carlyle pours forth upon 
governments and parliaments, premiers and administrative depart- 


(1) Past and Present, p. 153. (2) Latter Day Pamphlets, p. 84. (3) Ibid., p. 104. 
(4) Ibid., p. 110. (5) Ldid., 116. (6) Zdid., p. 135. 
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ments, the full vials of his scorn and indignation. He ridicules the 
traditional home policy, foreign policy, colonial policy. The modern 
premier is the Honourable Felissimus Zero, sticking with beak and 
claws to the back of the wild horse, which carries him where it pleases, 
or a dead ass floating atop of the waves. Parliament is a collection 
of stump orators discoursing to twenty-seven millions, mostly fools, 
sitting in the penny gallery. And ever, like a running bass 
accompaniment, the solemn warning that the end of all this is 
revolution—wild anarchies alternating with brutal despotisms of 
“the copper-captain sort,’’’ with “ultimate descent to the devil,” 
“stern erasure as of Poland,” &c. The peculiar metaphorical 
phraseology, the big, uncouth images, have too often the effect of 
exciting laughter rather than serious reflection. The vituperations 
and threatenings are in fact so loud as to stun; the mind does not 
take in the sense or even quite admit the sincerity of the vituperator. 
Who else but Carlyle, being in earnest, would talk of the Pit, the 
Bottomless, Tophet, Gehenna, Hell and Heaven, the Silences and Eter- 
nities, the Parcee and the stars? The phraseology conceals his earnest- 
ness from some; the wit and ridicule, the brilliant literary execution, 
absorb the attention of the rest. They are so struck by the form that 
they will not heed the substance. The voice is so strangely electric 
and animating that they will not consider what it desires to convey. 

That the State, and England with it, must reform or perish, is the 
main burthen of the political pamphlets. Forty years since there 
was no cloud on the horizon that disturbed the equanimity of the 
governing classes. There were Chartist riots easily suppressed, 
feeble jacqueries. The discontented many were not yet armed with 
votes. The modern democratic spirit in its strength had not really 
permeated the lower strata of society. Then came the boom of com- 
mercial prosperity, steadily predicted, too, by Carlyle as a consequence 
of the Corn Law Abrogation Act. He calls it ‘a breathing-time,”’ 
an opportunity for reform, an opportunity that will come to an end. 
A good time for making money. Yes, and the growth of an “ opulent 
owlery.” But then—and here we have the big metaphors again that 
rumble in men’s ears like very distant thunder, such thunder as does 
not in the least alarm—“ the Parce, think you, have they fallen dead 
because you wanted to make money in the city ?” or, in other words, 
democracy and revolution, ‘Opulent owlery,” are steadily drawing 
nigh. For the State, then, as for the landlord, Carlyle had this warning, 
“Reform or perish.” But what reform? Extension of the suffrage ? 
No; “that way lies anarchy.” “For your life, my lord, avoid it.” 
That reform means, “ solution into universal slush, drownage of all 
interests divine and human.”? What, then, is the reform, and how 
is it to begin ? or, perhaps, there is to be no definite beginning at all, 
(1) His nickname for Napoleon IIT. (2) Latter Day Pamphlets, p. 103. 
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but every public man is to be more in earnest—more attentive to his 
real duties. 

In Sartor Resartus Carlyle, to the troubled and despondent 
individual, gives the memorable advice, “Do the duty that lies 
nearest thee ”—not specifying the duty. To the sick State he pre- 
scribes a similar treatment, but in this case he specifies the duty. 
The State has one first and nearest duty, and upon that must begin. 
As a political teacher Carlyle’s instruction begins and ends in this, 
The whole of the political pamphlets lead up to it. The various paths 
of thought along which he guides the student, how remote soever 
they seem from this point, do actually terminate here, for this is the 
one thing that he told England, told the State to do. It is shortly 
expressed, being merely the employment of the pauper upon useful 
work under conditions rigorous as soldiering. 

In Carlyle’s imaginative mind modern England, especially modern 
English industrialism, figured itself as a huge “ Stygian swamp,” a 
swamp but with one lowest point at which the worst oozings collect, 
and so collecting send upwards again poisonous exhalations. This 
lowest and worst deposit is pauperism. Here for the State is its first 
work. The right drainage of this quarter is the State’s first and 
nearest duty. 

‘**Pauperism is the poisonous dripping from all the sins and putrid unvera- 
cities and God-forgetting greedinesses and devil-serving cants and Jesuitisms 
that exist amongst us. Not one idle Sham lounging about creation upon false 
pretences, upon means which he has not earned, upon theories which he does not 
practise, but yields his share of Pauperism somewhere or other. His sham- 
work oozes down ; finds at last its issue as human Pauperism, in a human being 
that by these false pretences cannot live. The idle workhouse now about to 
burst of overfilling, what is it but the scandalous poison-tank of drainage from 
the universal Stygian quagmire of our affairs? My friends, I perceive this of 
pauperism is the corner where we must begin,’ the levels all pointing thitherward, 
the possibilities all lying clearly there. On that problem we shall find that 
innumerable things, that all things whatsoever hang. By courageous steadfast 


persistence in that I can foresee society itself regenerated,” with, in the far 
future, ‘‘ a world worth living in once more.” 


Carlyle, therefore, we can now plainly see, was no mere satirist of 
modern England, no mere spiritual force mingling with the current 
of modern thought and action. He gave to England, gave to the 
State, a very clear, distinct advice from the positive side, and as a 
constructive politician. 

But pauperism—how is the State to deal with it? What is the 
nature of the drain to be run through that quarter of the quagmire ? 
Not, at all events, by Poor Law, the idle workhouse, out-door relief, 
and charity organization shall that main drain be made. In the 
essay called Chartism he inveighs against the Poor Law as containing 
a principle “ false, heretical, and damnable if aught ever was.” Ever 


(1) The italics are Carlyle’s. 
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and anon throughout all the essays he ridicules and denounces the 
Poor Law system and its cardinal principle, that human beings have 
a right to be supported in idleness at the cost of others. He describes 
the St. Ives Workhouse—its enchanted inmates sceming to say, 
“The sun shines, and the earth calls, but we sit here enchanted. To 
work we are forbidden. It is impossible, they say.” ' The State, then, 
if Carlyle is right, has gone the wrong road in its dealings with 
pauperism, in its performance of its first duty, the duty upon which 
for it “all the rest depends.” What, then, is the right road ? Carlyle 
gives his answer in the speech? of the British Prime Minister to the 
General Assembly of the Pauper Populations of these Realms. The 
gist of which will be seen in the following passages :— 

‘* Nomadism, I give you notice, has ended; needful permanency, soldierlike 
obedience, and the opportunity and necessity of hard steady labour for your 
living has begun. Know that the idle workhouse is shut against you hence- 
forth. You shall enter a quite other refuge under conditions strict as soldiering 
and not leave till I have done with you.” 

‘* Arise, enlist in my Irish, my Scotch and English ‘ regiments of the New 
Era,’ regiments not to fight the French but to fight the bogs and wildernesses 
at home and abroad, and to chain the devils of the pit, which are walking too 
openly amongst us.” 

‘**Work'for you? Work surely is not quite undiscoverable in an earth so 
wide as ours if we take the right methods for it.” 

‘*T will lead you to the English fox-corners, furze-grown commons, New 
Forests, Salisbury Plains, Scotch Hill sides, &c., &c. In the three kingdoms 
and in the forty colonies depend upon it you shall be led to your work.” 

And remark, too, not to relief work, of which we have had some 
curious examples, but to bond-fide work under conditions rigorous as 
soldiering ; a fact which he emphasises pretty strongly. 

‘To each of you I will then say: Here is work for you; strike into it with 
manlike, soldierlike obedience and heartiness according to the methods here 
prescribed, wages follow for you without difficulty, all manner of just remune- 
ration and at length emancipation itself follows. Refuse to strike into it, 
shirk the heavy labour, disobey the rules—I will admonish and endeavour to 
incite you ; if in vain I will flog you; if still in vain I will at last shoot you.” 

Thus there can be no further doubt as to Carlyle’s proposed method 
of dealing with pauperism. The language is here, at least, satisfac- 
torily clear and distinct. His light, to use his own image, has con- 
densed itself into a very lightning-like stroke, and at the right point, 
for in these passages we have the sum and substance of the political 
essays; all their meanings drawn together and concentrated to the 
conclusion, the practical reply to the practical question, “ What are 
we todo?” All Carlyle’s satire, denunciations, warnings, lamenta- 
tions, sorrowful broodings, so far as politics are concerned, find issue 
here. Is he right or wrong? The world has answered, ‘ wrong,” 
not exactly in words, for, so far as I am aware, he never received 


(1) Past and Present, chap. i. 
(2) Latter Day Pamphlets, ‘‘ The Present Time.” See also ‘‘ New Downing Street.” 
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even the compliment of an intended refutation. But the world has, 
in fact, answered, “‘ wrong,’’ by the maintenance of the Poor Law 
ever since, and ever since the raising of regiments to fight the French 
and others, and of no regiments to fight the bogs. It is Carlyle 
contra mundum. Carlyle’s political philosophy narrowing down, as it 
does, to the assertion of one definite principle, viz., the State employ- 
ment of pauper labour under conditions rigorous as soldiering, is 
thus capable of giving rise to a discussion which need not spread 
itself abroad interminably over a variety of subjects. The questions 
which it suggests are two: first, “Is the application of his principle 
practical and practicable?” Secondly, “ Will or ought its applica- 
tion lead to great and beneficent results, effecting in process of time 
a wholesome regeneration of society, an end which, if attainable 
thereby, can be seen to justify the primary and fundamental im- 
portance attached to it in his writings ? ” 

Let us suppose that the Government is induced or compelled to 
create a State department of the kind called for by Carlyle, with con- 
temporaneous total abolition of the Poor Laws, and can be got to 
work that department with at least as much energy as Dublin Castle 
works the Constabulary Department of the Irish Administration. 
Bad as are most modern Governments, they have at least proved this, 
that they can, under compulsion, hire, feed, drill, employ, and control 
great numbers of men. Carlyle, with a perfect delight, returns again 
and again to that fact. Modern Governments can do it; every regi- 
ment that marches through the streets—knapsacks on strong backs, 
bayonets glittering over the shoulder; men all clean, sound, and 
strong, prompt at the word of command to execute the most intricate 
and difficult evolutions ; every ironclad and gunboat proves it; and in 
the most anarchic portion of the Queen’s dominions, and out of highly 
anarchic material her ministers, under compulsion, have raised a 
disciplined force, thirteen thousand strong, to overawe the rest. ‘“ In- 
dustrial regiments,” bodies of regulated, disciplined labourers armed 
with pick and spade, Governments, too, can have if they want them ; 
but they do not want them. 

Abolition of Poor Law is practicable enough and recommended by 
many writers without any such alternative. The raising instead of 
an industrial regulated force is practicable too, should governments 
be willing or should their people compel them. But it will be said, 
“All that matter was sufficiently discussed when the Poor Law 
Amendment Act was carried. The legislature decided on Poor Law 
relief and against State employment, doubtless, on good and sufficient 
grounds.” Well, not good and sufficient to all, not, for example, to 
Carlyle, who declared that its principle was “ false, heretical, and 
damnable if aught ever was,” and on his authority, if for no other 
reason, the question must be rediscussed. 
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Let this, too, be remembered, that public bodies are governed by 
their interests, and it was the apparent interest of Parliament to adopt 
Poor Law and scout State employment. With State services of an 
industrial nature open to labour, surplus population, so far as the 
labour market is concerned, disappears, and the keen competition 
which cuts down wages is reduced to a minimum. Again, the State 
for its own dignity will decently feed, clothe, and house its employés, 
which must have the effect of raising all wages approximately to that 
standard. The apparent interest, therefore, of the employing classes 
who were then dominant in Parliament, was quite sufficient to account 
for the contemptuous reception accorded to such views as Carlyle’s, 
without supposing an honest examination of the problem on the part 
of legislators. But it is said, “State industrial services entering 
into competition with private employers of labour, will throw out of 
gear the whole mechanism of modern industry.” 

Perhaps the whole mechanism of modern industry is not so beauti- 
ful as to deserve very tender treatment—a mechanism which casts 
off on one side the idle rich, a much-consuming plutocracy and aris- 
tocracy ; and on the other, the idle poor, the much-consuming recip- 
ients of charity and Poor Law relief. But the objection is irrevelant. 
Recollect Carlyle’s words ; “ Regiments to fight the bogs;” “I will 
lead you to the barren hill-sides;’”’ ‘ Waste-lands, industrials,” &e. 

“Oh, you propose to bury our money in bogs and bog-roads, is 
that it? In work that no one else will take up for the very good 
reason that it won’t pay.” Yes, that is it. And on the part of 
Carlyle I would ask whether the workhouse pays, or what dividend 
we get on the Poor Rates. But the assertion is not true ; it will pay! 
There is in these countries a wide domain of possible industry which 
private enterprise avoids, but in which the State can, if it pleases, 
make money if that is to be an essential object; work which will 
remunerate the nation though it would not remunerate the individual. 

Carlyle’s philosophy resembled his life in this, that the question is 
always “ What is right ? What is wrong?” Not “How can money 
be made?” Modern political economy from The Wealth of Nations 
down, ignores absolutely the moral aspect of things, concentrating its 
attention on the pecuniary. Money, Carlyle knew, would abundantly 
enough follow the course that was morally sound and true, and would 
in the long run melt away from those pursuing a course which was 
not. The limitless wealth of England, hea thousand times predicted, 
will, for England running her present course, disappear, vanish as 
utterly as the wealth of Nineveh and Carthage. Proudly and con- 
temptuously he declined to discuss the money question. It was right 
that England should employ her paupers under stern law and in 
labours salutary and noble. It was wrong to deal with them other- 
wise, and the right treatment of pauperism had become in this peculiar 
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age not only a duty as it ever was, but the prime and central duty. 
Yet if we look into this side of the matter, we shall find indubitably 
that England, with her Poor Law and her charities and steady refusal 
to employ waste labour, is year by year losing money, besides losing 
what is incalculably more valuable. Do not the following facts, 
succinctly stated, prove that outside the limits within which private 
enterprise works, there are spheres of industry now waste in which 
the State can profitably exert industrial energy which lies waste too, 
worse than waste, for it lives by preying in divers ways on the 
resources of the country ? 

Private enterprise looks for returns more or less immediate. Out- 
side such limits it will not work. The State, perennial, consulting 
for future generations and remote time, may prudently and profitably, 
and even with a strict eye to pecuniary returns, work there. Five 
years is a long time for an investor to wait for returns; ten years a 
very long time. What are they in the life of a nation ? 

Private enterprise must pay five per cent. for its money; must be 
reasonably assured that its undertakings will realise at /east that 
before it begins. The State, the nation, can work with money 
borrowed at three, and I believe at considerably less for industrial 
enterprises. For consider, the money lent is not blown away in 
powder-smoke, but converted into substantial and enduring things. 
The genius of confiscation will, at least, leave that portion of the 
National Debt for its last meal. 

Private enterprise can only look for direct pecuniary returns. The 
State from its work can have the direct as well, but also many others 
of an indirect nature. A Joint Stock Company decides on opening a 
new railway; the probable passenger and traffic returns are the 
sole fruit which it can anticipate. The State will have those returns 
and also its share of the general increase of wealth brought about by 
the new railway, the taxes, rates, duties, &c., upon the increased 
wealth and increased population. Thus private enterprise will shrink 
from many railway and other undertakings which the State might 
remuneratively essay. 

Private enterprise loses much, must calculate to lose much on an 
average by strikes, insubordination of workers, and in divers other 
ways. State industrials, under “conditions rigorous as soldiering,” 
must act with military promptitude and obedience. 

Private enterprise has no subventions, gratuitous assistance from 
without. The State has already at its disposal for the employment 
of the poor a fine existing revenue arising from Poor Rate—a million 
a year in Ireland, four millions a year in England; now swallowed 
up worse than uselessly for the most part in the devouring gulf of 
pauperism. 

Those who have realised the nature of the foregoing facts will see 
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that outside the limits of private enterprise lies a vast industrial 
region where the State can work, and work profitably, without coming 
into collision with any existing industry. 

Much of the talk one hears and reads about “ private enterprise” 
is mere cant. What genuine private enterprise is there in a Joint 
Stock Company ’ The shareholders do not drive the work at all. The 
directors who do, are to a great extent mere employés, differing from 
the employés of a State department in this, that their patriotic senti- 
ments are not appealed to, and that they are under no intelligent 
control from above, only an exceedingly and obviously ignorant 
control from below. Hence, innumerable knaveries on their part, 
and loss to the general public. 

“ But pauper labour, presumedly the worst—being pauper—what 
can be made out of it?” “Much, quite as much as out of labour 
which is not pauper and is undisciplined. Consider, pauper is but 
a generic name for the unemployed man, and in England to-day 
there are thousands of unemployed men equal to the best employed. 
And with regard to the rest, good food and clothes, wholesome lodging, 
soap and water, the habit of daily labour, of sobriety, though en- 
forced by the magic influence of discipline, fear of and attachment 
to worthy officers, will out of poor material create a very respectable 
article. The British army, the defence of our empire, our pride and 
glory, that we exhibit to distinguished strangers, is it not composed 
mainly of pauper labour, of men who found ‘freedom’ too hard for 
them?” “ Ragged losels, gathered by tap of drum, do they not 
stand fire in a commendable manner and cheerfully give away their 
lives at the rate of a shilling a day?’ ‘The materials of human 
virtue are everywhere as abundant as the light of the sun.” Is 
not the truth of this sublime sentence, little as the average 
reader might expect it from “doubting Thomas,” the dyspeptic, 
melancholy, vituperative man, proved by the existence, the prowess, 
and efficiency of our military and naval services ? Pauper labour, the 
labour that could not, or would not, be employed by private enter- 
prise, State-employed and disciplined, makes to-day the noblest sight 
upon which the eye can rest. Pauper labour built up the British 
Empire, and landlord and plutocrat go gracefully or ungracefully idle 
behind its protecting valour and the wall of its gallant bayonets, and 
behind that living rampart of trained pauper labour Governments 
drive the remainder, the pauper labour that they do not want, into the 
gulfs of penury and vice, want and crime. 

“But State departments are often so inefficient and worthless—a 
mere excuse for drawing incomes and making jobs. Moreover, Govern- 
ments object to any extension of their powers in that direction.” 
Just so; if we do not insist upon the State doing its duty, it will not 
do it. When we do insist we find approximate performance. We 


(1) Chartism. 
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insist on law and order in Ireland and we get the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary ; on the efficiency of our fighting departments, and we get 
the army and navy. What is this reply on the part of Governments ? 
We can create and defend the British Empire, but can’t drain a bog, 
make a railway, or reclaim a hill-side. 

But I have claimed for Carlyle the position of leader in construc- 
tive politics. Carlyle’s greatness, his marvellous sagacity, appears to 
me to be the more conspicuous in this that he was no scheme-con- 
structor. How can an individual prescribe and define a nation’s 
future? He pointed out the road and bid England, girding up her 
loins, set out valiantly on her journey. More no wise man will 
attempt. 

But from the honest acceptance and honest application of that one 
definite advice tendered by him to England, consider the certain 
direct and the certain indirect results. Asa building on earth founda- 
tions, so society stands upon labour, manual toil. The toiler supports 
the world. When it is well with him there is a likelihood of its 
being well with all. But the foundations of the house of England 
are all awry in this respect. Down here at this lowest point, but 
where all rests, are crime and vice, enforced idleness, mutiny and 
discontent, the reek and malaria of pauperism. At the bottom of all 
pauperism. Those who fall, fall into this pit, “ such a Curtius’s gulf 
communicating with the nether deeps as the sun never before saw,” 
and the terror of that deadly gulf haunts to-day like a spectre the 
minds of millions. Let the State employ its paupers as Carlyle 
urged, and the lowest point to which men can fall, let bankruptcy and 
failure and the “ genius of modern mechanism hurling them this way 
and that’ do their worst, and what for any will it amount to? 
Honourable employment under conditions stern, indeed, but just, in 
the industrial services of the State. Hence, to begin with, the 
exorcism for ever of that spectral terror that to-day haunts the imagi- 
nations of men, the fear of final descent into the abyss of pauperism. 

The employment of all labour, its wholesome absorption into the 
wholesome and happy flow of the stream of industry. Such is the 
first gain. What do we now lose by our waste labour? Every man 
to-day unemployed is not only so much waste force, but so much 
predatory edacity consuming the wealth of the productive. He and 
his live somehow by Poor Rate, organized charities, kindness of rela- 
tives, beggary, or theft. 

With the universal employment of labour consequent on the power 
of the unemployed to claim State employment, contemporaneous 
abolition of the Poor Law system forcing thither the radically vicious 
and idle, the agitator’s trade will be gone or enormously mini- 
mized. He will then have no hungry, idle, mutinous masses, whom 
he can kindle by inflammatory harangues against rank and wealth. 
The voracious revolutionary tendencies of modern democracy will be 
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at least substantially checked. The worst and most dangerous classes 
have been harnessed as it were to the State, the rest not so dangerous 
are fully employed. 

Thus that terrible and abysmal land question is for the time at 
least avoided, and England can march along its edge. The rise of 
that question with other collateral and connected questions deeper 
and worse and more insoluble, Carlyle predicted. With passionate 
earnestness, alike for their own sake as for that of the people 
themselves, he appealed in a hundred different ways to the aris- 
tocracy to enter the rough path which he pointed out and avoid 
the smooth broad road of Jaissez faire. Whither that road leads 
who that looks but a little below the surface of things to-day can 
fail to perceive ? As I write, labour backed by capital, inflamed by 
agitators, and supporting itself upon a most alluring and plausible 
philosophy, is visibly and audibly urging that terrible land question 
to the front. In Macaulay’s time, in Carlyle’s time, the /aissez faire 
road looked solid enough. How does*it look now ? 

Of the genius of revolution it may be said, “ With wings twain do 
I fly.” Of these wings one is discontented labour, the other is dis- 
contented talent. The intellectual activity which the State will not 
employ by a certain natural law betakes itself to the destruction of 
the State. But if governments resolve to employ the waste labour 
of the country they will need talent for its control. ‘ What to do 
with our boys?” think sadly to-day many anxious parents. For 
boys of the right sort there will be sufficient demand once the State 
enters on the path of vital reform. Thus in glowing language, 
Carlyle describes that ‘‘ New dawn of day for British souls : ””— 


‘* No need then to become a tormenting and self-tormenting mutineer banded 
with rebellious souls; no need to rot in suicidal idleness, or take to platform 
preaching and writing in Radical newspapers to pull asunder the great falsity 
(i.e. the State) in which thou and all men are choking. The great falsity, 
behold it has become in the very heart of it a great truth of truths.” 


But even here the work is only begun, the harnessing of waste 
labour, mutinous talent now controlling and directing it, itself too 
beneficently enthralled, is but the beginning of “the blessed process 
which will extend to the highest heights of society.” Beginning 
with,“ waste land industrialism,” surely and certainly the State will 
extend its activities on this side and on that, the paths, directions, 
modes of development, just hinted by Carlyle, all working capitalists, 
private “captains of industry,” gradually imitating, gradually co- 
operating with the State. The first step which was true and right, 
steadily necessitating, steadily inviting, innumerable other steps 
which also shall be right and true. “The State as it gets into the 
track of its real work will find that same expand into whole conti- 
nents of new, unexpected, most blessed activity.’’* 

(1) Latter Day Pamphlets, ‘‘ New Downing Street.” 
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Over those remote regions,’ seen dimly but surely in the far dis- 
tance, our teacher from this Pisgah waves significantly a prophetic 
hand. Prophetic, but on conditions stern and exacting, and prophetic 
too of destruction, if those conditions be not fulfilled. Remote 
regions, indeed, and, wide between, floods and wilderness and many 
a savage race. For the giants of Sihon and Og have, since Carlyle 
prophesied, increased in stature and multiplied in number. Then 
only voteless Chartists talked of confiscation, and starving Irish 
took quietly up the beggar’s wallet, or quietly lay down to die. 
Now Cabinet Ministers talk of “ransom” and land tax. And even 
then Carlyle predicted that for England entering on the rough path 
of duty, and putting forth all her strength, her course would be one 
“of labour and suffering,” “ her battle perpetual,” “ her march ever 
along the edge of Red Republic and the abyss.’”’ If Carlyle be right 
we are to-day nearer by forty years to the firm land’s end, nearer by 
forty years to the roaring gulfs that succeed. ‘ You travel a road 
made for you by the valour and veracity of your forefathers, and 
approach day by day to the firm land’s end, literally enough consum- 
ing the way.” 

Where is the son of Nun who, profiting by the wisdom of our seer, 
will lead England along those perilous ways? Or is Mr. Spencer the 
true seer, declaring that the night of captaincy is at an end, and the 
dawn of the day of perfect liberty is at hand. Beautiful on the 
mountain-tops are or are not the feet of that excellent man. For in 
the minds of even his most devoted admirers misgivings must arise. 
It is not a very orderly host, this, or at all very seriously impressed 
with the necessity of marching and fighting. Those who read aright 
the signs of the times can hardly fail to perceive that it is becoming 
more and more intent upon the equitable distribution of its manna: 
and the manna, too, not at all so abundant as it used to be, rents 
falling, and trade returns growing less, while the host multiplies. 

Chartism, all that it meant and more than it menaced, are here 
to-day in England, not at all dead, or even asleep. Perhaps Carlyle 
was wrong; and Chartism, though armed with the vote and powerful 
over Parliaments, will not again rear its misshapen head or open its 
abysmal throat in this respectable country so permeated with the 
blended light of civilisation and the gospel. England’s late Premier, 
at all events, has denounced and ridiculed such gloomy notions. 
Perhaps Carlyle was right and Mr. Gladstone wrong. Might it not 
at least be worth inquiring ? Carlyle was surely a considerable man, 
and he loved England well and truth well. Why should England 
reject his counsel without according to it even the compliment of a 
refutation ? SranpisH O’GRrapy. 


(1) See ‘* New Downing Street,”’ Latte Day Pamphlets, where he suggests generally 
the lines along which the State’s activity will develop. 
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Is the turf entering on its decadence? The reply to that often- 
mooted question must be that in some respects it is undoubtedly 
deteriorating. Sixty years since, when it was the fashion for men 
of the very best social status to dine in company with the gladiators 
of the period at “ the sporting houses”—taverns of which a 
retired prizefighter was usually the landlord—anyone who had ven 
tured to prophesy the extinction of pugilism would have aroused 
incredulity and derision ; forty years later the prize-ring was a thing 
of the past. Its last spasmodic flicker at Farnborough in 1860 
showed that it died hard. Advanced civilisation would in any case 
have killed it, but the villainous scum that clung to its skirts 
hastened its doom. Racing is infested with a similar army of 
parasites. 

Yet it would be perfectly possible to argue that racing never was 
in a more prosperous state than it is to-day. Never was there 
more money given to be run for, never probably were there more 
horses in training; and as for the average made in July by the 
Blankney yearlings, it is a sum of which the breeder of thoroughbred 
stock could not, in his most sanguine mood, have conceived. It may 
be further safely said that we turn out as good horses as ever ; but how 
very few of them comparatively survive a fourth year’s training! I am 
speaking of such as are giants in the land. For instance, in St. Simon 
and St. Gatien there can be no doubt that we had last year two very 
high-class horses, but already the former has succumbed to the 
severe discipline of the training-ground, while from other causes 
St. Gatien has not so far this year been the horse he was last. 
The fact is that we have too much racing and too early racing. If 
you kept a crew of schoolboys in strict training, and called upon 
them to row six or eight severe mile races between the first of March 
and the end of October, the probability is you would break down 
some of them for good, and more or less check the physical deve- 
lopment of the whole crew. Yet that is exactly what we do with 
our racehorses, and as long as we offer such prizes for two-year-old 
racing we may look in vain to see four horses like Stockwell, 
Kingston, Teddington, and Weathergage meeting in a long-distance 
race. The whole system of the cultivation of the thoroughbred at 
present is artificial, and he is probably at his best at the back-end of 
his three-year-old career. Robert the Devil, Foxhall, and St. Gatien 
never displayed higher form than they did at the Newmarket October 
meetings as three-year-olds, and to go farther back, there is Blue 
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Gown’s second for the Cambridgeshire with 9st., and the victories of 
Julius and Faugh-a-Ballagh with 8st. each, in the Cesarewitch in 
their respective years. 

To preach against two-year-old racing is absurd. A thorough- 
bred in training is an expensive luxury, and we cannot wonder that 
owners, to use a Lincolnshire expression, are anxious that their 
horses should “addle their keep” as soon as may be. Farmers 
cannot afford to grow four-year-old mutton, and an owner of race- 
horses would miss the chance of many valuable prizes if he did 
not run his colts when they are half through their first lustrum. 
Still there remains the fact that too much racing at so tender an age 
does or may constantly produce infirmity which necessitates the colt’s 
early withdrawal from the training stable. The Bard, for instance, 
one of the smartest young ones of the year, who is in the hands of 
one of the astutest of modern trainers, has won fourteen races within 
the last five months; it will be interesting to watch his future career 
and see whether his juvenile exertions affect his training. That colts 
differ is matter of course, and where on the one hand you havea 
great overgrown baby that would be ruined if not given plenty of 
time before racing him, on the other you have a compact, neat- 
shaped youngster upon whom you may set to work at once. Colts, 
like children, often overgrow their strength, and require treating 
accordingly. Holding as I do that such excessive racing of two- 
year-olds is prejudicial, the question arises, what inducement can be 
offered to owners to refrain from racing their young ones off their 
legs? At present the inducements are all the other way, especially 
for a man keen to turn money over his racers. With such valuable 
stakes as are given now, to own a flying two-year-old is to be in 
possession of a fine income for the season. The colt may not stand 
training next year ; it is better tomake hay while the sun shines, and 
not trouble our heads about the great three-year-old prizes; and 
remember after that age the owner of a good horse on the English 
turf has nothing substantial to run for. There remains of course the 
honour and glory of cup racing. He may furnish his sideboard, but 
the plums in the pudding are no longer for him. 

Looking back at the record of past Derbys, it will be found that 
the victors as a rule were never much raced during their two-year- 
old career. This season, for instance, Melton and Paradox stand out 
prominently superior to those of their year. The former ran four 
times as a two-year-old, commencing at Ascot in June; the latter 
only twice, and made his first appearance at Newmarket in October. 
Thormanby, it is true, ran nine times as a two-year-old, and it was 
perhaps the belief that all colts were Thormanbys that led to the 
downfall of Dundee.’ Legislation for two-year-old racing has been 


(1) In the Eglinton Stakes, at York, distance one mile, in August, 1860, Maggiore, 
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tried and found unsatisfactory. The Stewards of the Jockey Club at 
one time decreed that no two-year-old racing should take place 
previous to May 1; the chief advocates of “ the close time” wished it 
extended to June 1; but the edict found such disfavour amongst 
racing men that it was soon revoked. At present everything tends 
to foster juvenile racing, from the large sums offered by the lessees 
of courses for their competition to that monstrous iniquity, the 
Feather Plate, Cesarewitch Course, two miles and a quarter, in which 
two-year-olds are allowed to take part, and which is run at New- 
market during the Houghton Meeting, under the direct auspices of 
the Jockey Club. A mile is surely the outside distance that a two- 
year-old should be allowed to race! The result is that we have a 
paucity of old horses in training, and that a prize like the Goodwood 
Cup falls to a moderate horse such as Althorpe, who, by the way, 
started but thrice as a two-year-old, and then not till the middle of 
May. 

A prominent feature of modern racing is the growing favour of 
what are denominated gate-money meetings, such as Kempton, San- 
down, Four Oaks, &. They are gradually superseding the old- 
fashioned fixtures, and where the lessees are not keenly alive to the 
signs of the times, the speedy doom of many a time-honoured battle- 
field is certain. It stands to reason that owners prefer well-con- 
structed courses and liberal sums of added money to running for 
their own money over ground that involves not only risk to their 
horses, but in many cases results in a most unsatisfactory trial of the 
merits of the competitors. A little more than thirty years ago 
there was perhaps no more popular race than the Chester Cup. In 
1852, indeed, forty-three horses faced the starter, the biggest 
field that ever contested a race in England. The number of runners 
in those years averaged from twenty-five to thirty, and yet it 
would be hard to find a worse racecourse. There was an enor- 
mous amount of betting over it, and yet what a lottery it all was! 
The horses were started in three ranks, owners drawing for choice 
of places, and then raced for two miles and upwards round what 
really might be denominated a circus; and when it is borne in mind 
that in 1852 the rider of Joe Miller, the winner, weighed but four 
stone ten pounds, the danger both to horse and jockey may be 
imagined. Lads of that weight could hardly be relied upon to con- 
trol a hard-pulling colt in such a melee, and that serious accidents 
were often the outcome of the Chester Cup need occasion kttle sur- 
prise. All our sports are conducted nowadays in a very superior 
fashion to that which contented our ancestors. Look at our cricket- 


three-year-old, and Dundee, two-year-old, at a difference of one stone for the year, ran 
a dead heat. The deciding heat was won a length by the two-year-old. It was 
being hard upon Dundee to run him two mile races the same afternoon. 
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grounds, our billiard-tables, and our firearms. The accuracy with 
which all these are made accounts for the unprecedented scores and 
bags made by their respective experts. It was not likely that the old- 
fashioned racecourse would content modern racing men, and the 
demand for better racing ground as usual speedily produced the 
supply. Chester still lingers, it is true, under the «gis of the Duke 
of Westminster, but it is the spasmodic flicker of an expiring rush- 
light, and it requires little divination to foretell that the famous 
hippodrome of the Roodee will in a few years be abandoned by the 
racing fraternity. 

And now let another famous fixture take warning by Chester. 
The Derby is run over a course both bad and dangerous. Nobody 
that has ever seen the horses come round Tattenham Corner, and 
afterwards examined that turn, can fail to have been struck with its 
excessively hazardous character, when ridden round at racing pace. 
Not only is it a most awkward bend, but it is made worse by the 
ground sloping like a penthouse roof. From the stand side of the 
course to Tattenham Corner is a gentle declivity, and in a dry season 
nothing is more likely than that a horse should slip up in rounding 
the turn. No wonder the older jockeys, with memories of bad acci- 
dents, and their nerves not quite what they were in their youth, should 
fear the oft-recurring scrimmage at that point, and even at the risk of 
losing ground, give the famous corner a wide berth. The share- 
holders of the Grand Stand divide alarge dividend yearly, and do 
next to nothing for the comfort or convenience of their patrons. 
Racing is becoming every day more of a business than a sport, and 
if the executive do not mend their ways owners of horses may awake 
to the fact that the subscription to the Derby is costly, that there is 
no added money, and that the course is bad and unnecessarily 
dangerous. 

Another thing likely to lessen the interest taken in the great 
Epsom race is that it is no longer possible to win such stakes as 
were taken out of the ring in former days. I question, now Captain 
Batchelor is gone, whether there is a yearly bookmaker on the 
Derby left; and the tempting twenty thousand to three hundred 
which Stephenson, and other great speculators of yore, were so fond 
of proffering by the side of the sale ring are no longer obtainable. 
The whole system of betting has undergone a wondrous change of 
late, and seems to be tending almost exclusively to betting at the 
post. One sure sign of this is the extreme sensitiveness of the 
market, and the backing of a horse for two or three hundred pounds 
will shorten his price by many points at once. Mr. Chaplin in 1867 
perhaps won the biggest stake ever secured over the Blue Ribbon of 
the turf. It was said to be well over one hundred thousand pounds, 
though it may be remarked that a considerable slice of that amount 
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did not come out of the ring, but was the result of a bye bet with 
another member of the Jockey Club, one of the heaviest wagers ever 
made and stood to. What a horse, by the way, the Hermit has 
been to Mr. Chaplin! From that bitter day in May, when starting 
ragged, forlorn, and friendless, he unexpectedly won his owner the 
largest sum ever landed on the Downs, to last July, when his stock 
fetched thousands, he has proved a veritable gold-mine.' Truly, in 
the last eighteen years he has done the Squire of Blankney yeoman’s 
service. In the previous decade the late Sir Joseph Hawley in two 
successive years won from the ring sums jointly amounting to a 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 

The control of three or four different stables being placed in the 
hands of one individual is a custom which militates against the 
interests of the turf. It does not require to be a racing man to 
understand what facility this offers for rigging such betting market 
as there is. I shall quote the Lincolnshire Handicap of this year 
as a prominent example of the mischief it does, when some three 
or four stables were under the control of Mr. Peck. No one 
can say that Mr. Peck did anything but the best for his various 
clients. By a series of trials, probably in some cases collateral, he 
ascertained which of the lot was the best, and the correctness of his 
judgment was not only amply vindicated in the race but by subse- 
quent running. But it led to acrimony and hard words; there was 
a lady in the case, and one can only say that women should never 
gamble; they never can learn how to lose. The worst of it is, it 
savours too much of what in the days of the suburban meetings was a 
very popular swindle round London. As an illustration we will 
say there is a sweepstakes, for which Mr. White enters two, Mr. Rose 
enters two, Mr. Black enters one, and Mr. Green enters one. All 
these worthies train in -the same stable, and have already arranged 
amongst themselves which is to win. The public need not trouble 
their heads about previous form under these circumstances. There 
was a story told in the Sporting Times a short time ago which illus- 
trated this from the bookmakers’ point of view. Mr. Head, the 
well-known fielder, was at some minor meeting near London, and, 
having had his book taken with almost suspicious celerity about one 
horse, vainly proffered liberal odds against any other without meet- 
ing with any response. At last he grasped the situation, and, closing 
his book with an angry snap, exclaimed, “ Well, I’m blest! to think 
that out of eight runners there is only one going to try!” 

How far an owner is entitled to run his horses without considera- 
tion for the interests of the public is a delicate point to decide. It 


(1) Twelve yearlings from Blankney were offered for sale at the Newmarket July 
Meeting this year, and realised £19,560, or the enormous average of £1,625 a piece. 
Ten of these were by Hermit, and contributed £16,460 to the total. 
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may be argued that all the expense of breeding or buying, of keep, 
training, jockeys’ fees, &c., come out of the owner’s pocket, and that 
a man has a right to do what he likes with his own (this latter a very 
fallacious argument, by the way); but, on the other hand, it is the 
public that indirectly find the stakes. It is the prices paid for ad- 
mission to the stands, saddling-paddocks, and betting-rings that in 
a great measure constitute the race-fund, and this money comes out 
of the pockets of the public. In the case of old-fashioned meetings, 
the towns at which they were held usually subscribed liberally to 
the race-fund, and were wont to exhibit unseemly haste about 
recouping themselves as soon as the strangers had been attracted 
within their gates. But the more modernised race-meetings, such 
as Sandown and Kempton, are worked by companies, and not only 
provide the sinews of war but pay a dividend besides out of the 
pockets of the public. Ascot is the richest race-meeting in the world, 
and is likely to continue so. The heath is given by charter as a 
racecourse to the people, and royalty has no further jurisdiction over 
it than a right to graze cattle. The takings are enormous; where 
else will you see upwards of £16,000 given away in four days? But 
then there are neither rent nor shareholders to be provided for. 

I have endeavoured to show that the public are entitled to some 
consideration ; but then the public are given to forestalling at times, 
and upon occasion seem to consider they have more right in the horse 
than the actual owner. In 1869 the late Sir Joseph Hawley had 
three horses entered for the Liverpool Cup—Blue Gown, The 
Palmer, and Lictor. Blue Gown, always a favourite horse with 
the public, had carried off the Derby and Ascot Cup the year 
before, while The Palmer had won this identical race in the pre- 
vious autumn; of Lictor nothing was known. It was what was 
called a flattering handicap, and both Blue Gown and The Palmer 
were much fancied by backers. Two or three days before the race 
these two were struck out, and eventually the Cup was cleverly 
carried off by Lictor. The stable won, and I think the owner 
had in this case a perfect right to elect which of the lot should repre- 
sent him ; nor, for the matter of that, could the public know whether 
the best horse at the weights had or had not been entrusted with his 
confidence. But the disappointed backers of Blue Gown and The 
Palmer thought otherwise. They had been in a hurry to appro- 
priate long prices before the owner had made up his mind as to which 
horse he should run, and shrieked tumultuously over their lost money. 
Some of the sporting papers also took this line, and one well- 
known editor and proprietor allowed his pen such license that an 
action for libel was the result. Dr. Shorthouse was cast when the 
case came to be decided, and suffered four months’ imprisonment for 
the strictures he had penned. Again, the Duke of Hamilton, in 1878, 
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had two horses entered for the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, either of 
which, as the sequel showed, was capable of winning. The public 
rushed wildly on Lollipop, and, as usual, rapidly appropriated the 
cream of the market, thus leaving a very short price for the owner. 
Suddenly a notice was posted in the ring to the effect that the Duke 
declared to win with Midlothian, and there could be no doubt that 
the stable money was entrusted to the latter horse. The pair finished 
first and second, but it was palpable that the rider of Lollipop, acting, 
no doubt, in accordance with orders, eased him to let his stable com- 
panion win. It was rumoured that the declaration was made very 
late and was insufficiently posted. Of that I know nothing; but, 
presuming the customary notice was duly given, I certainly see 
nothing to pity the public about in this case. As I said before, it is 
a delicate point how far an owner is expected to keep faith with the 
public, but all racing men know the old axiom, “There’s nothing 
like standing a good horse in the hands of a good man. You are, at 
all events, sure of a show for your money.” When the telegraph in- 
formed Mr. “ Launde,” in 1874, that Apology was lame the day before 
the St. Leger, he wired back to Doncaster, “She must start, if it’s 
only on three legs;” and that was simply because the owner knew 
that his mare was carrying a large amount of public money, and 
cripple though she was, Apology managed to win it for them. On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied that owners at times strike per- 
fectly sound horses out of races simply because the public, by fore- 
stalling them, prevent their obtaining what they consider a fair price 
about their animal in the market. 

That fraud exists on the turf is as certain as that it always will 
exist. It would be hopeless to suppose that a pursuit to which so 
much opportunity of speculation is necessarily attached, could be 
conducted without the plague-spot. It numbers amongst its followers 
many who regard it as merely a means of making money, care: 
nothing about it as a sport, and barely know a horse from a bicycle. 
Still, I should doubt whether malpractices are as prevalent now as 
they used to be. We certainly do not hear so often of the favourite for 
a big race being “ nobbled” as I fancy our forefathers did; and the 
revision of the nineteenth rule of racing with regard to change of 
name certainly stopped what was almost an incentive to fraud. 
There was a time when it was only necessary to give the old name of 
a horse as well as his new in two entries. The result was that the 
horse under his new name often escaped identification by the handi- 
capper. The scandal culminated when a very clever party set them- 
selves to win the Lincolnshire Handicap in this fashion. Not only 
did they successfully hoodwink the handicapper, but they succeeded 
in throwing dust into the eyes of all Tattersalls, and before the 
identity of the horse was known had backed him to win them a very 
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large stake. But nature intervened where stewards and the Jockey 
Club were powerless, and snuffed out this well-concocted robbery. A 
heavy fall of snow necessitated the postponement of Lincoln races 
that year until the following week, and as such postponement cancels 
all bets, the managers of the scheme profited nothing by it, and 
were so disgusted with their misfortune that they did not even start 
the horse. 

We certainly read in old racing chronicles of more fraud that we 
hear of nowadays. It may be they were more clumsy in the com- 
mittal of it, or perchance time is supposed to have condoned their 
iniquities, and men are more open-mouthed about them; yet from 
various sources come ominous whispers of “a jockey ring,” than 
which if it really exists no heavier blow can be dealt at racing. If 
such is the case let the authorities look to it, and in no half-and-half 
fashion. Find they but evidence of this, and the expulsion of the 
offenders for life from Newmarket Heath, be they the best horsemen 
that ever crossed saddle, will not be too heavy a punishment for men 
who are sapping the true interests of the turf as surely as the 
gladiators at the beginning of the century dealt the first blow at the 
prize-ring by perpetually “fighting on the cross.” Look, too, at 
what a dearth of talent there is now in the saddle. The fingers of 
two hands, you will not want the thumbs, will amply suffice to reckon 
the number of first-class artists. When one thinks of the days when 
Butler, Alfred Day, Flatman, Marson, Marlow, Wells just coming, 
Osborne still riding, Custance, Daly, Aldcroft, &c., were all to the 
fore, it seems odd that we should now, when there is more racing 
than ever was known in England, be so marvellously short of first- 
rate horsemen. It is indeed the plethora of racing that is destroying 
the sport. Owners of horses have themselves in great measure to 
thank for the scarcity of jockeys. The perfectly absurd way in 
which the leading professionals are treated is enough to turn the 
heads of far higher educated men than they as a rule are. I have 
no wish to deny that to those who prosper in their business are given 
the attributes which tend to success in most professions—tem- 
perance, ay, abstinence, patience, hard work, and the submitting 
unflinchingly to discipline in their earlier career; but when they 
become fashionable jockeys they receive such enormous fees, and are 
made so much of by their patrons, that no wonder, like other 
“beggars on horseback,” they give themselves airs, cannot move 
without their valets, and might perchance decline to ride should the 
eau de-cologne have been forgotten. 

But, to do them justice, the handful there are of them can ride, 
and to see Tom Cannon impart confidence to a nervous two-year-old, 
or Archer get the last ounce out of a horse, is to recall the giants of 
yore. Backers of leading favourites on the verge of a great race 
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now are wont to ask anxiously, ‘‘ Who rides?” for we too often of 
late have seen the lesser lights of the saddle fairly outridden by the 
cracks. It was once said ‘by a leading turfite of Sim ‘Templeman, 
“ You may trust him to do his best, and he’ll win if he is on the dest 
horse.” “ Ah,” rejoined his auditor, “ but I want a jockey who will 
win upon one not quite so good.” That when large stakes are won 
owners should be liberal to their jockeys is only right. Honesty is 
no doubt the best policy, but nevertheless honesty likes to be sub- 
stantially convinced of it. But what are we to say of a jockey being 
promised £3,000 if he won a particular race? as it is rumoured was 
the case the other day at Goodwood. If it was so, a more deliberate 
incentive to corrupt practices can hardly be conceived. It bears the 
ugly look of not only offering a preposterous reward for winning, 
but enabling the jockey to make it worth the while of five or six of 
his most dangerous antagonists that he should do so. I am making 
no sweeping charge against them as a class. Many of them are 
honest amidst continual temptation, but to say that jockeys are 
immaculate would be as absurd as to pronounce human nature so. 

The public are too apt to believe in foul play because, races being 
run under different conditions, horses perform very differently in 
them. There never was a more terrible three-year-old for his 
followers than Kingcraft—a horse with tremendous speed but not the 
heart of a mouse, and whose running, till that was understood, 
was inexplicable. That the Rowley Mile is quite as severe a test of 
stamina as the Derby course is an opinion held by many old racing 
men; while I have also heard it laid down that, with luck to help 
him, a horse need not stay particularly well at Epsom as long as he 
has speed to bring him home from Tattenham Corner; and both 
Blue Gown and Bend Or rather go toconfirm this theory. To return 
to Kingcraft ; he started a hot favourite for the Two Thousand, and 
was well beaten. For the Derby, so little was he fancied that, in one 
of the worst fields that ever contested the big race, he was allowed to 
start at 20 to1. French, who had the mount, finding himself lying 
in front as they came round Tattenham Corner, knowing the fine 
speed of his horse and the rottenness of the opposition, came straight 
away with him and landed Lord Falmouth his first Derby pretty 
easily. As may be supposed, after this he became first favourite for 
the St. Leger, but at Doncaster he again disappointed his adherents. 
The fact was, he was an arrant coward, and always declined to make 
the faintest struggle when collared. He never won a race of any 
importance after the Derby, even if he ever won one at all. 

This year too, for instance, was there ever a greater puzzle set 
racing men than Paradox’s running in the Two Thousand? To the 
horror of his stable, Archer, with the greatest difficulty, got him 
home only a head in front of a horse that, on the form of the previous 
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year, he should have been able to give a stone to. His trainer vowed 
it was all wrong, and a month later at Epsom showed conclusively 
that it was so, and no one now would question that Paradox could 
give Crafton a stone over a mile. The solution here is probably that 
Paradox, like many other horses, dislikes making his own running. 
Severe punishment, too, is a thing that often entirely changes a 
horse’s form and is apt to produce an idea that he has not been 
allowed to do his best. More especially is this the case with young 
horses, and many shrewd owners prefer throwing away a race to 
having their two-year-olds cut up, and give their jockeys orders accord- 
ingly. Some years ago the late Duke of Newcastle had two horses in 
the Hurstbourne Cup at Stockbridge, Julius and Gomera; there was 
only one other runner, and the race was apparently a certainty for 
Julius, then a four-year-old. It was in the zenith of the plunging days, 
and so there was some betting at the desperate figure of 10 to 1 on 
Julius. By some mistake French, who rode Gomera, received no 
orders, and, supposing his mission was to make running for his stable 
companion, went off at score. Daly, on Julius, under the impression 
that Gomera would stop for him, took things easily, and, too late, 
set to work to catch her. He had waited too long, and, though he 
did his utmost, both lost his race and ruined his horse, for Julius 
never recovered the dressing Daly gave him upon that occasion. 
Once certainly I remember punishment answering. Wells always 
held that The Palmer was a lazy horse, and at Ascot he received 
permission to ride him as he liked. Opposite the stand the horse 
was apparently beaten, but Wells drove him home under whip and 
spur, a winner by a neck. In this case the punishment—and there 
was perhaps no jockey of his day could punish more severely—seemed 
to make the horse, The Palmer distinguishing himself on more than 
one occasion afterwards. There never was more controversy about 
the incomprehensible running of a horse than raged about Lady 
Elizabeth in the Derby of 1868. When Fordham was seen to be riding 
the flying filly of the previous year, before they reached the top of 
the hill, a perfect roar burst from the top of the stand, though to those 
versed in the barometer of the betting-ring it had been evident all 
the morning that there was something wrong with the mare. There 
were loud murmurs of foul play when the favourite was seen to be 
out of it in the first half-mile. Still it is possible that the many calls 
upon her as a two-year-old told their tale, and that the mile match 
with Julius at the back end broke her heart.’ It was significant that 
she only ran once again, and then was hopelessly beaten in a 
selling race. If this were the true solution of her running, albeit the 


(1) At the first Newmarket October Meeting, in 1867, Lady Elizabeth, two-year-old, 
carrying Sst. 2lbs., was matched against Julius, three-year-old, carrying 8st. 111bs. 
The filly won by aneck. Two stone would have been the proper weight for age allowance. 
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secret was well kept, some of the leading bookmakers were at all events 
directly inspired, for very heavy sums were betted against the mare to 
the very last, though Blue Gown was the great fancy of the public 
that year. In the case of Pero Gomez in the following, his defeat in 
his trial caused an impression that he could not stay, and the waiting 
orders that Wells received lost him the race. The subsequent St. 
Leger proved his stamina, and had Wells felt free to make more use 
of him at Epsom, he would have settled Defender very conclusively. 
Because racing comprises many unexpected reverses, it does not 
follow that unfair play is the cause of them. Owners, trainers, and 
jockeys all make mistakes at times like other people, and there is no 
commoner error than the misjudging of what is a horse’s best dis- 
tance. Colts that in one stable have persistently failed to win short 
races change hands and astonish their late owners by winning over 
long courses. Emblem and Emblematic, two horses not worth their 
keep on the flat, children of Teddington, as good a horse and good a 
stayer as ever galloped, put to steeplechasing, carried off “a Grand 
National” apiece. The probability is they were not speedy enough 
for the short distance races at which they were tried on the flat. 
There is nothing perhaps more profitable at present than the breed- 
ing of thoroughbred stock, but then it must be borne in mind that 
this requires capital and judgment. A good breeding stud requires 
years to form, and it is a great mistake to think that sheer weight of 
money will do it quickly. One mistaken way of commencing this 
business is the buying of a fashionable stallion at a long price, and 
then picking up the mares at haphazard. Clever men are usually 
said to inherit their talent from their mother, and there can be 
little doubt that colts, as a rule, are more likely to inherit the weak- 
nesses of their dams than their sires. Breeders, for instance, who 
will have nothing to say to “a roarer”’ as a stallion are indifferent to 
the same defect on the side of the dam, and yet it is far more likely 
to be transmitted from the mother than the sire. But defects in 
either should be carefully studied. A breakdown is nothing, but 
bad feet amongst horses seems as hereditary as the gout amongst 
humanity. Camballo was perhaps the best horse Mr. Vyner ever owned. 
He won the Two Thousand easily, and Thunder told them that they 
need not even fear the mighty Galopin at Epsom ; but before the end 
of May bad feet, which he inherited from his sire, Cambuscan, had 
effectually settled his Epsom chance. It cannot be too strongly 
impressed on breeders of thoroughbred stock, ‘“ Look to your mares, 
the sires will come easily,” and I imagine either Lord Falmouth or 
Mr. Chaplin would say that it was the selection of their mares that 
had cost them most trouble in the formation of their respective studs. 
Much has been said about climate in connection with the breeding 
of racehorses, but they seem to flourish in all parts of England. | 
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Blankney holds its own with Mereworth. It would be hard to 
say whether Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, or Kent could take most credit 
for its equine celebrities. In the days of Gladiateur there was 
an idea that the South of France was specially favoured in this 
respect, and the style in which he simply smothered his fields rather 
favoured it—a big, plain-looking horse, capable apparently of carry- 
ing any amount of weight to hounds, but who, when set going, was 
simply like a piece of machinery. Few who saw it will forget his 
Ascot Cup victory, a certainty if the very doubtful fore legs only 
stood. How tenderly Harry Grimshaw nursed him down the hull, 
letting his field, to all appearances, simply leave him ; how cunningly 
he stole up to them in the Shirley Bottom, and once round the turn 
and breasting the hill for home, how he strode away from them as if 
they were hacks! <A great horse; but the Frenchmen have as yet 
never sent us his like again. There is no doubt something in climate, 
and both the Southern States and Australia are admirably adapted to 
the rearing of thoroughbred stock. They import the very best blood 
they can buy from us, and Messrs. Keene and Lorillard have already 
shown that America can occasionally beat us at our own game. 
Lusty cheers welcomed the victory of Iroquois, and no one will grudge 
these gentlemen their triumphs on an English racecourse. Australia 
has not as yet made a bid for “ the Blue Ribbon,” but it is not likely 
that many years will elapse before the Derby winner hails from the 
Antipodes. What chiefly makes against it, I suspect, at present is 
that their own prizes are so rich and their betting-ring so thoroughly 
developed, it is hardly worth their while to risk sending their horses 
so far. The sporting patriot will, however, doubtless arise ere long 
whose ambition it will be to wrest the big Epsom race from England. 
When he comes he will be heartily welcomed. 

The curse of the turf at present lies in the multiplicity of racing, 
whereby horses are run off their legs, fields are reduced to a minimum, 
and contests are made uninteresting. Year by year, too, the extor- 
tionate taxation exercised on racecourses tends to exclude the true 
sportsman, the man who loves horses, and loves to see them pitted 
against each other, and to support his own judgment by a modest 
wager. At many of the country meetings more is asked now for 
entrance to the stand to witness two or three days’ racing than is 
demanded at Ascot to look on at the best four consecutive days’ sport 
in the world. And why ? Simply to enable the lessee to increase the 
added money sufficiently. to hold his own amidst the fierce com- 
petition for the patronage of owners of racers. He knows that 
though a few of these may race here and there for whim, or a liking 
to run horses in their own neighbourhood, the majority of them go 
where the stakes are highest. There is too much racing, too much 
short-distance racing, and too much premature racing. We are 
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breeding and running as grand horses as ever we did, but it is very 
doubtful whether we have as many stayers amongst them as of 
old, whilst very few last over four years old in training. Had 
Australia or America a good cup horse to have sent across this year, 
either might have swept the board. I am not forgetting St. Gatien, 
but it was matter of notoriety that in consequence of influenza, that 
bugbear of training stables in the spring, he was but half prepared. 
Whether the turf is on the decline is a thing scarcely to be pro- 
nounced upon. There are perhaps fewer men of the old school who, 
like Mr. Bowes and the late Mr. Launde, run horses of their own 
breeding for sheer love of the sport, which is much to be regretted. 
That there is more money to be run for is a very dubious blessing, 
while were it possible to suppress that fringe of blackguardism that 
clings to the skirts of the turf it would be very much to its interest. 

That ladies had better abstain from the intricacies of racing I once 
more repeat. They make bad gamblers; they have neither temper 
nor patience to bear with the reverses incidental to that most uncer- 
tain of pursuits. Sadly I recall a certain rubber at a country house, 
when, holding two by honours and the odd trick in my own hand, I 
noticed a cloud come over my fair partner’s face. In another 
moment she had thrown her cards upon the table, and exclaimed 
drearily, “‘We may as well give it them, I have nothing in my 
hand.” 

And they had told me she could play whist! 

Hawiey Smarr. 
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Tuere can hardly be a question of more vital importance to the 
country than this: how best can we train “our boy,” the big lads 
who, ten years hence, will be the soldiers, sailors, citizens, house- 
holders, and electors of the nation, so as to turn them into good 
Christians, and good citizens? But it is a question far beyond my 
powers to answer. All I purpose todo is to give an account of 
my own private efforts to be of some use to just a few of these lads, 
in two or three small bye-streets of our huge capital. It may be that 
some persons who have no dealings with this portion of our popula- 
tion may be interested to hear of their sayings and doings, and that 
others who are acquainted with the cheerful, easygoing, thriftless, 
witty, superficial young Londoner, may like to compare my experi- 
ences with their own. 

His character is just what you would expect in one who, from 
earliest infancy, has been so surrounded with bustle and movement as 
to be continually receiving new impressions, without having time to 
think over and assimilate the old ones. Asa rule, nothing takes firm 
hold of him; he hasno regard for consistency; his pet theory of to-day 
may be the object of his denunciations to-morrow ; he is often very 
clever, very epigrammatic in his talk, but often, too, very wrong- 
headed, and very prejudiced. He is surrounded by temptations of 
every kind. Most likely his home is full of evil influences, and, if not, 
the very restraints imposed by careful parents prompt him to break 
away from their control as early as possible, and move into an inde- 
pendent lodging as soon as he is earning enough to support himself. 

This was the portion of the community I was called upon to deal 
with, when, some years ago, I was asked to form a Sunday class of 
rough hobbledehoys in one of our West-End parishes. My utter 
unfitness for the task was at once proved by my assenting without 
hesitation to the proposal. I had for years had a meeting of young 
men in the country, and therefore innocently fancied that I should 
be able to teach young men in a town. “ How shall I collect a class?” 
I inquired. “I’m afraid you'll have to hunt up the boys at the 
street-corners,” was the reply. This was an alarming prospect, and 
a move I had by no means bargained for. “Why not begin by ask- 
ing a couple of dozen or so to a tea?” suggested a friend, but the 
idea was rejected, as partaking of bribery and corruption. 

In obedience to orders from head-quarters, I sallied forth the fol- 
lowing Sunday afternoon into a back street smelling strongly of cab- 
stables and decaying vegetable matter, and opened the campaign. I 
soon found a lot of very rough-looking young fellows with whom I 
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entered into conversation, and, having by degrees led up to Sunday 
and Sunday-keeping, I broached my plan of the class, and asked if 
they would come, and bring their friends. All assented rapturously, 
and I, quite unaware that the Londoner says, “I go, sir,” to every 
proposal that he should work in the vineyard, and then goes not, 
congratulated myself on having so easily secured enough scholars to 
make a beginning. All that remained was to take down their names, 
so as to know them again in future. There were about eleven of 
them : John Green, 22, Water Street ; Bill Thompson, 14 in the same 
row, and so on for a long time. At last I turned to a jolly-looking 
boy, standing a little apart from the rest: ‘ You are coming, are you 
not? What is your name?” ‘Fred Archer, ma’am, 10, Dane’s 
Court.” Here I was interrupted by an unaccountable burst of laugh- 
ter. The next boy’s name was Nash, a fact which also seemed to be 
extraordinarily amusing ; and the last of the party was called Mar- 
wood, which gave rise to perfect roars of laughter. Rather puzzled 
by their behaviour, but, on the whole, well satisfied with the after- 
noon’s work, I finished my list, and after bidding a friendly farewell 
to my new friends, went home. 

Sunday came, and three o’clock found me at my post. The room 
was by no means overcrowded by my expected scholars; in plain 
English, I found myself quite alone. Five minutes passed, ten 
minutes, a quarter of an hour. The situation was growing desperate. 
Perhaps it would be a good plan to go out and look up the boys. I 
walked to 22, Water Street, and inquired for John Green. He had 
just started for Richmond. I went on to No. 14, and asked for Bill 
Thompson. His mother “thought as he was gone for a walk.” At 
10, Dane’s Court, it seemed there was some mistake, for no Archers 
lived there at all. I must have put down a wrong number, I con- 
cluded. The whole thing was rather depressing ; but, not liking to 
remain any longer absent from the scene of my labours, lest the whole 
party should have arrived there by a different road, I wended my way 
back. All was silent as the grave. I sat in solemn state till four, 
and then went home thoroughly downhearted. My efforts to find 
the boys during the week failed; on the Sunday I once more waited 
in vain. The same thing happened the following week, and on the 
Monday I sent in my resignation. 

But on Tuesday I felt how faint-hearted it was to be thus daunted. 
What man has done man can do! Classes of young men existed, as I 
knew, in many places ; then why should not I be able to organise one? 
A fresh clergyman in a fresh parish gave me leave to try my hand, 
and this time I resolved to be less rigid on the subject of bribery. 
After all, I argued, a town where one is a perfect stranger is quite 
different from the country, where one is known to all the village ; it 
is ridiculous to expect lads to come and be taught by a lady on 
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whom they have barely set eyes ; they would be much more likely to 
do so if we could make acquaintance first, over a cup of tea. Accord- 
ingly, twenty-four tickets for an evening party were drawn up, and I 
and two companions started on a week-day evening, after working- 
hours, to give them away in a narrow street hard by, which bore a 
strong resemblance, as far as smells were concerned, to my former 
hunting-ground. We first addressed ourselves to a group of loungers 
outside a public-house, and quite a knot of boys and young men soon 
gathered round us. I explained that I was going to open a Sunday 
class for Protestant young men over sixteen, and that I meant to 
begin with a tea-party for twenty-four who thought they might like 
afterwards to join the class. Who would come? Why, everybody! 
Everybody, from boys four feet nothing, was over sixteen ; everybody, 
though the neighbourhood was full of Irish, was a Protestant. How- 
ever, remembering my former experiences, I was not over-much 
elated by the struggle for tickets, which I and my fellow-helpers 
kept handing out amid a running fire of good-natured chaff. “Give 
me one, ma’am; I’m poor, though I oughtn’t to be, for my name’s 
Lansdowne, but that there Markis keeps me out of my big ’ouse.” 
“One for me, please, miss; I’ve had nothing but a musical lunch all 
day!” (a musical lunch, as I afterwards learnt, consists, when cup- 
board and purse are alike empty, in spending the dinner-hour going 
round with the band), and so on. 

When the tickets were all given away, I asked for the names of 
my future guests. In the hubbub around me it was difficult to take 
them down accurately; but I did my best. At last a boy who had 
been foremost in the scuffle called out, “ Put me down, please, miss ; 
I’m Fred Archer, 9, Oakbury Street.” Unwarned by the guffaw 
which greeted this remark, I innocently inquired, “ Are you any 
relation to the Archers of Dane’s Court?”—a question which 
redoubled the uproarious mirth of the company. The next ticket- 
holder stated that his name was Marwood, and then the laughter 
rose to yells. The truth suddenly flashed on me—they were giving 
me false names for fun, and I was falling into the trap with the 
unwariness of an infant. Not being a sporting character, I had 
never heard of Fred Archer, the jockey; but the recurrence of 
the hangman’s name betrayed the joke. ‘Oh, nonsense!” I said, 
striving (probably with very moderate success) to look as if I were 
up to every game of the London gamin, “I know better than that! 
Come, let me have your real names,” and after a few more sallies of 
wit they relented, and allowed me to write them down. 

If I had not been totally unused to town ways I should have 
known how very common is this species of humbugging. Those 
whose doings do not always quite bear the light of day, are shy of 
giving name and address to a stranger; they may be wanted for some 
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unpleasant purpose, and it is safer, as well as more humourous, to 
put the inquirer off the scent. The British love of nick-names, how- 
ever, has a great deal to do with the habit. Years after the evening I 
have been describing, when I should no longer have been suspected 
of sinister designs, I asked one of these very lads who a young fellow 
was with whom I had seen him walking. He thought a moment, 
and then answered, “I really don’t know; we never calls him any- 
thing but Hokey ; his father sells hokey-pokey, you see.” 

The tea was a great success, and not one of the guests was “un- 
avoidably prevented” from being present. Before we parted I said 
a few words, telling them how wrong I thought it that any one 
should spend God’s day without a thought of Him, and asking them 
all to come to the class to learn more of Him, and pray to Him. On 
Sunday, to my great joy, quite a fair sprinkling of lads appeared. 
But my satisfaction was soon modified by discovering what a task I 
had undertaken! The members of my country class had been 
reverent, quiet, cleanly, fairly well-informed, and all able to read. 
My only wish had been that they would be less shy, and give their 
opinions more freely. My new acquaintances were dirty, jocose, 
noisy, much addicted to facetiously changing the words of the hymns 
into something comic, and possessed by a dim recollection of long- 
past theological teaching in a Low Church school, which prompted 
them to shout the words, “believe” and “have faith” to any question 
whatsoever, without having the faintest idea of their meaning. Some 
were, if possible, still more ignorant; one big fellow of eighteen 
had never even heard our Lord’s name; he listened with interest to 
an outline of the gospel story, and the following Sunday showed me 
triumphantly a mass-book which he had picked up in the street, and 
which contained a picture of the Crucifixion, the meaning of which 
he was quite proud to understand. 

I should say a newly-formed town class would be enough to send 
half the teachers in our rural Sunday-schools to Bedlam. Woe- 
betide him who presses useful but unpalatable information on his 
audience. There is none of that respect for the teacher or for the 
subject which induces a country class to endure patiently. A rival 
orator quickly begins an opposition discourse, on some quite irreve- 
lant theme, and gains the undivided attention of his fellows, who 
listen with much hilarity and many repartees. Absolute chaos is in- 
troduced if the pupils are required, as is not unnaturally expected 
of the members of a Bible class, to look out and read passages 
of scripture. The London street-boy doesn’t know so much as the 
whereabouts of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and has not the slightest wish 
to learn. Moreover, he very possibly cannot read at all; he very 
probably (in spite of the School Board) cannot read so as to make 
sense, and he quite certainly will not sit quiet whilst his companion is 
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bungling and stammering through a verse. Therefore the teacher has 
to administer, vira voce, as much of Holy Writ as the scholars’ 
intense craving for variety will permit. A parable, a bit of narrative, 
half told, half read, with all the hard words simplified; an occasional 
specially telling verse taught by repetition; stories illustrative of the 
point to be impressed; a hymn started without accompaniment, to 
make a diversion, should signs of insubordination appear; another 
turn at the subject in hand, a homely application, more singing, and 
a very short closing prayer—this is most likely all that will prove 
practicable at first. I had always been brought up on the theory that 
questioning, not talking, was the essence of teaching; but I found 
this was not so in a town class. Questioning, used unwarily, opens a 
flood-gate to remarks and experiences, culminating in jokes and 
laughter, which it is no easy task to repress. Talking, provided that 
the talk is so managed as to keep the attention of the hearers, answers 
far best among rough Londoners. Yet, with every precaution, a 
great deal goes on to which the teacher has the choice of closing eyes 
and ears, or spending the whole time in saying “ Don’t.” One Sun- 
day I was forced to be deaf to the audible asides of two boys who 
were making arrangements to fight each other after school, whilst I 
was giving a lesson I rather fancied, on universal love, drawn from 
the history of the Good Samaritan! If I had behaved rashly, and 
reproved the combatants, I should have had the whole account of the 
quarrel, which would have distracted the attention of everybody for 
the rest of the lesson. Another week I watched in silence the loving 
caresses which were being lavished, under the table, on the gory heads 
of a whole brood of young sparrows, newly massacred in the square, 
and it was not till some bolder spirits began pelting each other with 
them, across the table, that I confiscated the savoury heap, till class 
should be over. These interruptions are dreadfully vexing, especially 
to a beginner ; but by degrees one learns not to mind much, and not 
to be taken aback, or turned aside for more than a minute from the 
point of one’s lesson, by anything that can possibly happen. 

I remember one specially dreadful afternoon, when, after a lesson 
on the love of God, I prepared to impart some condensed theology 
by teaching St. John iii. 16 by repetition. I had hardly begun when 
the opening words were greeted with a peal of laughter, and a shout 
of “ Why, that’s drunken Moll’s text! When we meets her we sings 
out, ‘A text, Moll, for a halfpenny,’ and she says’”—and here followed 
the verse, rattled off at the top of the voice, with a noble disregard to 
accuracy. After which every one else wanted to recount a like 
experience ; each boy had met drunken Moll, and had offered nuts, 
or pence, or toffy, and to each one Moll had repeated this verse. 
Poor fellows! they meant no harm, only reverence for things human 
or divine doesn’t enter into their composition, and its absence renders 
them difficult pupils to deal with. 
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Another hindrance in teaching them is their want of comprehen- 
sion of the commonest biblical terms. I have never yet had a boy in 
the class who knew the meaning of the verb “to repent;” they 
always, as usual, suggested that it meant “to believe.” One day I 
asked, “‘ Have you never seen two men quarrelling, and heard one of 
them say, ‘I'll make you repent of this?’” To be sure, they had 
heard that often enough! ‘“ Well, what did he mean?” Two or three 
answered at once, “ I’ll punch your ’ead ”—a translation altogether 
too free for theological purposes. 

By degrees I got to know the parents and homes of such as had 
parents and homes. Some were clean, comfortable, and well-to-do as 
heart could wish, but most only served to make me realise, as I had 
never done before, the extent and horrors of drunkenness. Let those 
who so vehemently cry down teetotalism go in and out among the 
lower class of town workmen, and see the crime and misery due to 
alcohol, and I think they would be less loud in their denunciations. 
In one I found the master dead drunk on the bed, whilst his wife sat 
weeping over the bruises he had just made on her arms by tramp- 
ling on her with his iron-heeled boots. In another there were two 
half-starved, half-naked little girls; their mother, a cabman’s wife, 
had parted with their clothes for gin. Such was this woman’s craving 
for spirits, that one evening she snatched up her husband’s great- 
coat (a necessity to a man in his line of life), and rushed down the 
street to pledge it. To the credit of the pawnbroker be it said, that 
he refused to take it. One of the lads had a father who, whilst in 
drink, kicked his mother (herself a drunkard) down the stairs, at the 
bottom of which she lay groaning, with a broken leg, till next morn- 
ing, when, after sleeping himself sober, he went out to his work. 
Another was homeless ; his father had killed himself through drink, 
and his mother had soddened herself into a state of chronic imbe- 
cility, and was in the workhouse. I could go on with the list, but 
my readers have probably already had enough. 

And “like father like son.’’ The inherited love of drink ran in the 
veins of many of my scholars, and they showed evident signs that 
they were preparing to tread in the footsteps of their parents. Several 
were drunk regularly on pay-day, and often besides, and when I came 
back to London after my summer and autumn absence, and reassem- 
bled the class, one extra-candid boy volunteered that they had been 
pretty nearly all the worse for drink at Christmas. To counteract this 
tendency I started a temperance society, and though they broke their 
pledges sadly, especially at first, it has gained ground and done good. 
I also established a savings bank, hoping that they would learn to 
value the feeling of possessing a few shillings instead of being abso- 
lutely penniless. Another institution of a rather curious nature was 
set on foot by mutual agreement among themselves, in imitation of 
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one that flourished in Bloomsbury. It went by the name of “The 
Punching Club,” and aimed at checking the horrible language which 
they told me (for an innate refinement prevented even the lowest 
and roughest from ever using a bad word in my presence) had become 
a kind of second nature to them; each member undertook that if he 
swore, he would patiently submit to receive a “ punch ” from each 
member who might hear him. I believe this penance had a marvel- 
lous effect on the vocabulary of the street. By degrees it fell into 
abeyance, and a marked increase of bad language was the result ; but 
quite lately it has been re-established, entirely by the boys’ own wish, in 
a modified form, the “ punch ” being exchanged for a halfpenny fine. 

Sobriety, thrift, and decent language—these are all things that an 
external influence can do a good deal to promote. Another point to 
aim at which, though trivial in appearance is not so in reality, is the 
diffusion of a gentlemanlike taste in dress. There is a style of suit, 
called by the boys “costermongers’ clothes,” which, even more than 
a toilette of rags, throws the wearer into the society of undesirable 
companions. <A low hat, with a broad brim very much turned up on 
the sides, a red-checked flannel choker instead of a collar, a tight coat 
laden with from one to two hundred bone buttons—buttons on each 
side of the front sewn on as thick as they can stand, buttons on the 
pockets, buttons on the cuffs, buttons everywhere—and very tight 
trousers, fastened up with a leathern belt studded with heavy brass 
livery buttons, and intended for use as weapon of defence and offence 
in street rows, this constitutes a “costermonger’s suit.’ At first, 
most of my scholars were dressed in this manner, or in clothes worthy 
of the dust-heap ; the few who were neatly clad were looked upon 
with disfavour, and a cane, which one of them had rashly brought 
into class, was snapped in two by a self-constituted judge, with the 
remark, “I can’t see as you’ve any call to do the la-di-da.” Now, 
however, taste has improved, and the majority, as they themselves 
say, “dress like gentlemen.” 

It was almost always from among the “‘ costermonger”’ or the rag- 
ged lot that the temporary disappearances took place which brought 
no credit to our class. The reason was simple. The button-suited 
boys kept bad company, which is the first step towards Clerkenwell; 
the ragged ones were ragged because they were hopelessly and irre- 
claimably idle, and idleness, as our copy-books assured us with 
absolute truth, is “‘ the root of all evil.’’ A lad named Fred had been 
absent for some days from his usual haunts, so I inquired after him 
from a mate of his. ‘Oh, Fred’s locked up,” was the answer ; “he 
and Tom Grey went down to the Derby and got drunk and stole a 
donkey just for a lark, but the bobby got hold of them and ran them 
in.” On another occasion two of my most regular attendants failed 
to turn up on Sunday: “ Do you know what has happened to Sam 
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Butler and Harry Grove?” I asked. ‘ Haven’t you heard?” ex- 
claimed one of the boys. ‘ They was lagged for stealing cigarettes 
at the tobacco-shop where the fire was on Friday ; a lot of the others 
was in it, but they ran along the roofs and got off.” English law 
certainly does not err on the side of severity. Sam and Harry were 
discharged, and the whole gang of friends smoked cigarettes gratis 
for a long time. 

The bad literature current in the lowest class has much to answer 
for in creating and keeping up a distorted standard of right and 
wrong, among the young men of our towns. Their mothers have 
often told me so, and I have seen its effects myself. Just after this 
cigar-stealing business I walked down the row where my scholars 
chiefly congregate for the purpose of tossing and playing tip-cat, and 
I met most of them on my way. I had convinced them the Sunday 
before, with some difficulty, that not even the fact that a man’s house 
is burning can make it honest and right to take what don’t belong 
to one ; but now something had happened that had more than counter- 
acted my admonitions. One lad after another rushed up to me and 
cried eagerly, “Oh, miss, we’ve been put in the papers; there’s all 
about the trial, and it’s headed ‘.4 Band of Juvenile Jack Sheppards !’” 
The halo of glory with which this surrounded them has hardly faded 
away yet. 

Hitherto, I fear, I must have given rather a bad impression of my 
poor friends; let me now describe a side of their character which 
would surprise any one unacquainted with this portion of our popula- 
tion, or who expects men, if they will not be consistently good, at 
least to be consistently bad. Their tenderness of heart and willing- 
ness to sacrifice themselves to do a kind turn to a friend, have often 
touched me to the quick. When I get into despair about them, after 
hearing of some fresh iniquity that they have committed, I remember 
our Lord’s words: “ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy,” and I feel comforted. In truth they are merciful ; misery 
and want are all-sufficient claims on anything they have to give ; as 
long as one of them has a bit of food, or tobacco, or a corner of his 
bed to spare, he shares it with a friend. Nor is it only suffering that 
presses itself on their attention, that rouses their pity. The most 
troublesome boy of the whole lot insisted that I should bring a money- 
box to class, that we might collect for some charitable purpose, and 
when, thinking my friends had really no money to spare, I purposely 
forgot his request, he reminded me of it again and again till I obeyed 
him, and since then, many is the hard-earned penny that has been 
dropped through its chink. I fear the Charity Organisation Society 
would strongly object to their system, for they give as readily 
to those in trouble through their own fault, as to those whose 
misfortunes have been unavoidable. Sometimes I myself have 
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felt tempted to check their bounty to idle, ragged companions who, 
through it, were enabled to loiter at the street corners, gambling, 
draining their parents’ meagre resources, and making up by begging, 
and pilfering, but as yet I have never brought myself to the point ; 
their openhandedness is their chief virtue, and it is not easy to pull 
up the tares without rooting up the wheat also. 

On one occasion, however, I was forced to “remove,” though not 
in the Irish sense, one object of their love and charity, on account of 
the harm he was doing among them. This was a boy whom we will 
call Ned Parker. (I will here note that, though my facts are scru- 
pulously accurate, I have in no case given the real names of persons 
or places.) Ned’s story was a sad one. His father had always been a 
“rough ’un,” but his mother was a good sort of woman, who did what 
she could to keep the family respectable ; but she died, and, the night 
of her funeral, the widower brought home a successor, who lost no 
time in turning the children into the street. Ned took to thieving, 
and soon got into gaol for stealing a purse. The day he came out he 
returned to his old haunts, and Tom Day, one of my class lads, with 
no apparent reluctance to associating with a thief, took him home, 
where Mrs. Day, kind woman, thinking “as how she would have 
liked any one to do as much for her Tom, if he had been in trouble,” 
gave him “his tea, and a beautiful herring.” It by no means 
follows that a boy is through and through bad because his fingers 
are a little bit sticky, but there were some nasty points about Ned. A 
lady whom I know once happened to leave her umbrella at a mothers’ 
meeting in a very low quarter, and, on her expressing pleasure 
at finding it safe the following week, one of the women exclaimed, 
‘Lor, ma’am, you’d been that kind to us, there’d be no blessing on 
taking your umbrella.” Well, Ned ought to have felt there would 
be no “blessing’’ on robbing his hostess; but he did not. He 
cleared out aJl the small change he could find, and made off. Mrs. 
Day was too good-natured to prosecute, so he remained at liberty, 
living on the extraordinary, and misplaced generosity of his friends, 
and on the proceeds of small thefts. The next thing I heard of him 
was that he had gone to sea. However, the captain “roped” him, 
so he deserted at the first opportunity, was soon back again, and 
before long was caught stealing some harness, and was sent to gaol 
for several months. There must have been some strange fascination 
about the boy, for, as his term drew to a close, his mates were looking 
forward with the greatest pleasure to having his society again. But 
this was just what—for his sake and theirs—must, if possible, be 
prevented. I went to the prison where he was confined, and after a 
negotiation—in which the governor acted as go-between, as the prison 
rules forbade my seeing the culprit myself—I started him straight 
off to some friends in America, where he has had the wisdom to turn 
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over a new leaf, and behave himself. Had my plan for him unfor- 
tunately failed, I verily believe that Pentry Row would, in the 
intervals between his committals, be supporting him still. 

The various small events which I have been describing belonged to 
the two first years of the class’s existence. During this time, amid 
many disappointments, our numbers and discipline had improved, 
and we had made way on the whole. The third year brought me face 
to face with a difficulty which has lasted till the present time, and 
which I see no prospect of overcoming. My scholars had split into 
two sets, one idle, noisy, and disreputable, as at first; the other neat, 
clean, and respectable. They had ceased to associate for their week- 
day amusements, and, that having come to pass, it had become almost 
impossible to unite them for Sunday teaching. The fact is, every 
undertaking such as mine should at the first be worked by two 
teachers, who would both appear Sunday after Sunday, and both 
make themselves equally acceptable to the pupils. Then when, as 
invariably happens, the split occurs, one can take to the best-con- 
ditioned lads, and the other keep on with the roughest; but both 
teachers should maintain their friendship with the two sets of boys, 
so that there should be no resistance, if it becomes desirable to pass 
a member from one class to the other. Not having originally fore- 
seen this difficulty, and having no available assistant, I had to 
scramble on as best I could, keeping both sets on the books, and 
often suffering under the discord to which the attempts at combining 
them gave rise. 

It was accordingly a very mixed and motley company which 
started in July for our annual treat. The year before a relative in 
Surrey had most kindly lent me his grounds for our expedition ; but, 
though two friends went with me to keep watch and ward over my 
flock, the anxieties of the day nearly turned my hair grey. A cease- 
less vigilance was required to prevent the boys from smoking in hay- 
barns and outhouses, and from running down pigs with the intent of 
tying knots in their tails. One moment I caught a party breaking 
the eggs of a goose, whom they had hunted off her nest, “in order 
to see what was in them;” at another, a raid was being made on an 
espalier pear-tree, covered with perfectly unripe pears, in the garden. 
As we journeyed home that night, I myself dead-tired, and white 
with the day’s exertions (so that the boys jocosely observed, “ They 
could see as there was one as would sleep without rocking”), I 
mentally resolved that some public place should be the scene of our 
next outing. 

It was in pursuance of this resolution that, with two friends who 
kindly gave their help, and as many boys as could sit on the outside 
of the road-car, I found myself on my way to Liverpool Street Station, 
“en route,” as the Morning Post says, for Epping Forest. Once in 
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the train, and beyond the dull rows of suburban houses, the road 
revealed some new object of wonder and delight every yard of the 
way. The cows in the meadows, the flowers on the embankments, the 
sheep-dog driving the sheep, all were commented upon with vivid 
interest by the whole party, and as many as could find room 
stood craning their necks out of either window, in order to see the 
better. Perhaps it is only natural that boys of that sort should 
know nothing of centrifugal force; but I should have thought that 
practical experience would have prevented the amazement that was 
shown, when, going round a sharp curve, the three or four who were 
thus occupied, on one side of the carriage, were almost thrown on to 
their backs. “We was all but down then!” “Yes, indeed!” 
“What was it?” “I don’t know; it came all in a minute.” 
“Tt was the wind, I suppose.” ‘TI didn’t feel no wind.” “TI did.” 
“Oh, did you; then it must have been the wind as blew us 
over.” 

A huge dinner was stowed away on our arrival, for, as we could 
only get half a day “off,” it was already one o'clock, and then 
followed five happy hours of swinging, riding, boating, playing 
rounders, and throwing balls at effigies of the Salvation Army. Then 
came tea, and then the journey home, songs being sung all the way. 
I was much pleased with the improvement the year had made in the 
manners and steadiness of the class. My two conditions, that no one 
should smoke in the train, and that all should be teetotallers for the 
day, were strictly observed, and the conversation and songs were every- 
thing that could be desired. I felt quite proud when, at Chingford, an 
artisan-looking man came up and said, “‘ Would you mind telling me 
who and what those lads are? I can sce by their dress that some 
are the lowest of the low, and yet their ways are so very superior. I’ve 
been standing near them some time, and haven’t heard one oath.” 
I was also touched by a workman in our third-class carriage, who 
inquired as he got out, “Is that your Bible class, ma’am?” And 
when I answered “ Yes,” he held out a horny hand, and said, ‘‘ God. 
bless you, for being kind to them poor lads!” 

The year 1885 brought about the final severance, which I had been 
expecting, between the two sets of young fellows. It became utterly 
impracticable to teach them together ; so the steady ones remained, 
and brought others of their own type, and the rough ones, I grieve 
to say, are back again in the street, sorely needing some one to take 
them in hand. I cannot do it, for two such classes in one day would 
be more than human strength could endure, and, without the weekly 
meeting, I find they and I drop out of acquaintance, and they will 
not come for the visits and ‘efe-d-téte talks, which, perhaps, do more 
than the class, for when one sees them quite alone they will speak 
gravely, and one learns what are their real difficulties and thoughts 
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and ways ; whereas, when others are present, all reasonable talk is 
swamped under a torrent of jocosity. 

I tremble to think what I shall hear of them when I return to 
London. Probably some of them will be absent, living at the 
country’s expense. Probably one or more will be married. Last 
year I found my senior scholar, aged twenty-one, had taken to him- 
self a wife, and that another boy, aged seventeen, whom I knew a little, 
was engaged, and was to be married shortly! How can the working- 
class expect to prosper as long as mere boys and girls set up house- 
keeping and raise enormous families, without having a shilling in 
hand against times of sickness and slack work? The lads, too, are 
absolutely reckless about the health of their brides, and a friend of 
mine hardly overstates the fact when she says, ‘“ If a girl is consump- 
tive she is nearly sure to marry young, but if, in addition, she has 
fits, it becomes a certainty.” And to such women, chosen in a hurry, 
chosen before the choosers are of an age to know what they want, 
and what will suit them in a wife, they are bound for life before they 
are out of their teens! Can we wonder that such couples often 
weary of each other in after-life? Often the man deserts the 
woman, often they remain together in misery and discord. It is far 
better that these very young men should content themselves with 
the friendships which begin and end in “ walking together.” The 
ease with which they can be dissolved is an immense advantage. If the 
lady shakes hands with another young man, she may be, and often is, 
deposed, for the cynical youth observes “there are plenty more of them.” 
If she is too exacting, and requires being treated to an unconscion- 
able amount of lemonade, she can be easily supplanted. Not so when 
once they have pledged themselves to one another, “ till death doth us 
part.” Surely it is a false delicacy which prevents teachers speaking 
out on the subject of marriage to growing-up boys and girls, and 
trying to check these improvident unions, which end in wretehed 
homes, semi-starvation, and pauperism. 

As it is, London is over-full, and there are more hands than capital 
toemploy them. Emigration, of course, suggests itself as a remedy ; 
but it costs a great deal to emigrate whole families, nor are they 
always willing to go, and sending out the lads singly doesn’t seem 
to answer. The steady ones do well enough abroad, but then they 
would do well here. The idle ones—to whom one would gladly give 
a fresh start, because one feels that it is partly the overcrowding in 
London that makes them what they are—as a rule, get onill, or come 
home. Of two that I sent to America a twelvemonth ago, one worked 
his way back, though various places, with high wages, were offered him 
in Canada; and another is perpetually writing to me for money to 
return, as, “ owing to a little quarrel with his boss, he has got the 
sack, and is starving.” However, as it is all his own fault, I remain 
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obdurate, and he always finds a new boss. If he returned he would 
merely live by sponging on his parents, trading on the kindness of 
his companions, and pilfering. 

The condition of our overgrown towns is enough to fill any one 
with anxiety; but this much is certain, that, whether the ever- 
increasing population stays in England or goes across the seas, the 
greatest service that can be done it is to influence the rising genera- 
tion for good—to raise their ideals, to educate them secularly and 
religiously ; to teach them self-respect and self-control; to help them 
to be manly, independent, honest, and true. In trying to do some- 
thing in this direction there are many failures and disappointments, 
but there is enough success to show that earnest work is by no means 
without its reward. There is philanthropic occupation in London for 
thousands of educated men and women. Why do half of those who 
are on terms of kindly intimacy with all sorts and conditions of men 
in their country homes, live for months in town without a thought of 
the crowded inhabitants of the courts and alleys hard by their doors? 
Is the fact that these courts and alleys do not belong to them a suffi- 
cient plea? Is it enough to say that town population is so migratory 
that it is difficult to get interested in the people? Is it an honest 
excuse to assert that town people are rough and rude, and like best 
to be left—in prosperity and adversity—to themselves? A good 
deal is now done, in one way and another, for the women and girls. 
The elder artisan himself, it may be—I do not know—is hard to 
approach ; but, as we value the prosperity of our country, let us do 
more to mould aright those who are still of an age to be 
moulded, and hold out with greater readiness the hand of sympathy, 
interest, and friendship to “ our boys.” 

Mary A. Lewis. 




















FIVE YEARS OF FOREIGN POLICY. 


On the 8th of March, 1880, the late Lord Beaconsfield wrote to the 
Duke of Marlborough, “The ineffable blessing of peace cannot be 
obtained by the passive principle of non-interference,” adding, “ It 
rests on the presence, not to say the ascendancy, of England in 
the councils of Europe.” The foreign policy thus proclaimed 
alarmed the country, and though an explanation was immediately 
vouchsafed to the effect that “ascendancy and supremacy were not 
synonymous terms, inasmuch as ascendancy involved something in 
the nature of moral attributes,” it was not enough to allay public 
suspicion that the Conservative manifesto was in reality a bid for 
personal government. It was remembered that when Lord Palmer- 
ston, many years before, in the Don Pacific Debate, had boasted 
that, under his administration, an Englishman was everywhere 
what the citizen of Rome had been, Mr. Gladstone, in a speech of 
even unusual vigour had denied the right of England to “be the 
censor of abuses and imperfections among the countries of the world,” 
and the duty of an English Foreign Secretary to be that of a 
“knight-errant, ever pricking forth, armed at all points, to challenge 
all comers, and lay as many adversaries as possible sprawling.” 
When, therefore, Lord Beaconsfield appealed to the country on 
the main point, that, in his opinion, any doubt as to the soundness of 
the policy he had laid down “must arrest if not diminish the 
influence of Great Britain,” the people of England deliberately 
elected to run the risk of losing some of their influence abroad, 
rather than to return to power a statesman who seemed to claim 
kindred with the knights-errant. The Tory Champion is said to have 
taken the collapse of 1880 with perfect equanimity, and to have 
consoled himself with the remark that “ he knew no disaster greater 
since the days of Overend and Gurney.” 

On the whole it was confidently anticipated that the foreign policy 
of the Liberal Government which would succeed Lord Beacons- 
field’s futile and spasmodic mimicry of Palmerstonianism would 
honestly rest ‘on the firmness and moderation of their conduct, 
based upon the material and moral strength of England’s pusition, 
and would be exercised in concert with other nations on behalf of 
peace, justice, and freedom.”’ As a guarantee to the public that this 
policy would be carried out, Lord Granville’s great experience at the 
Foreign Office, and his supposed popularity with foreign courts were 
set before him as sufficient reason why he should not decline the 
high post of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. There were, 
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however, those who while they recognised his undoubted ability as a 
Parliamentary leader, were, at the time of his second accession to 
office as Foreign Minister, doubtful whether he possessed that firm- 
ness of character which is distinguishable from fitful obstinacy, and 
which alone could insure the just influence of England in the councils 
of Europe on behalf “ of justice, of peace, and of freedom.” Such 
sceptics even presumed to question whether he grasped the pre- 
eminent characteristics of the German Prince-Chancellor, who respects 
in his political adversaries the patriotism and clearness of purpose 
which he possesses so conspicuously himself; whether he understood 
the character of the French statesmen of these latter days and their 
peculiar tendency to cavil at every action taken by foreign countries, 
in concert with or in opposition to themselves; whether he had 
weighed the peculiar weakness of the Czar’s character as well as of 
his civil counsellors in their struggles between notions of civilised 
statesmanship and sympathies with a ruling military party; above 
all, whether he was willing to recognise the wisdom, the know- 
ledge, and the judgment of the distinguished men, both in and out 
of the English diplomatic service, who were to execute his views and 
enlighten him as to the direction these views should take ? 

How far these misgivings were justified will be seen by an 
examination of Lord Granville’s method of dealing with the more 
troublesome of the questions which have presented themselves to 
him during the last five years. Has he, or has he not displayed a 
partial attention only to the policy he was required to carry out ; 
sacrificed firmness to moderation ; employed the material strength 
of England, while not really endeavouring to impress the world 
with its undoubted moral power, and in his desire to secure peace 
to ourselves and justice to other Powers, threatened the freedom of 
our future actions ? 

When, in 1880, the Liberal Government came into power, 
the position of affairs at the Foreign Office was briefly this. The 
Eastern Question, which the Treaty of Berlin had pretended 
to settle, was still incomplete. Lord Granville’s first duty was to 
see that the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin respecting Greece 
and Montenegro were carried out in the spirit of that European 
agreement arrived at in conference at Berlin. Dulcigno was to be 
surrendered by Turkey to Montenegro, and for that purpose be taken 
from the Albanians, while portions of Thessaly and Epirus were to 
be given up to Greece. The chief difficulties involved in these 
several concessions, at the expense of Turkey, to Greece and Mon- 
tenegro, arose from the fact that the measure of Turkish support on 
which England could subsequently rely depended on our adoption of 
the tactics of suasion or coercion towards the Sultan. Thus the first 
opportunity of the Liberal Foreign Minister to exercise that spirit of 
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“moderation and firmness” which was a part of the Liberal policy 
occurred on his immediate assumption of responsibility. Lord Gran- 
ville’s notion of firmness was to assemble a Conference of the Powers 
for the purpose of proposing a joint coercion, while his spirit of 
moderation prompted him to be the first to suggest a naval demon- 
stration before Dulcigno which, by the way, had originally, by 
Article xxix. of the Treaty of Berlin, been “restored to Turkey.” 
Had it not been that the Porte, knowing her duties under agree- 
ments which she had been compelled subsequently to sanction, 
herself took the matter in hand, and by means of Dervish Pasha 
handed Dulcigno to the Montenegrins, it is difficult to say whether 
peace, justice, and freedom would have been respected by England and 
the Powers acting in concert with her and at her instance. The 
spectacle of Dulcigno being handed to Montenegro in presence of the 
British fleet assembled in warlike demonstration, was not a happy or 
a proud termination to Lord Granville’s display of firmness. In the 
matter of the claims of Greece, advocated especially by France at 
Berlin, coercion, not moderation, was the watchword of the British 
Foreign Office, which proposed that a fleet should be despatched to 
Smyrna, with a view of putting pressure upon the Sultan by the 
sequestration of the customs revenues. Russia and Italy agreed to 
join in this project, while France, Austria, and Germany would 
not share in the responsibility, and by their objections prevented 
a fresh exhibition of material strength at the expense of peace and 
justice. 

Turning from the East to the West, it was incumbent on Lord 
Granville to grapple with the Fortune Bay Fishery dispute, in which 
Lord Salisbury had repudiated Mr. Evarts’ contention that the 
American right to fish, under the Treaty of Washington, in common 
with British subjects, was absolutely unlimited by any rules or laws 
binding on the British, as well as his claim for compensation for out- 
rages which, as was not denied, had been perpetrated by Newfound- 
landers. Here Lord Granville showed more moderation than firmness. 
While he could not in common sense subscribe to so unreasonable a 
doctrine as was laid down by Mr. Evarts, that what is binding on one set 
of individuals, deriving certain benefits from one occupation, is not 
binding on another set benefiting equally from the same occupation, he 
offered compensation for the admittedly illegal acts of the Newfound- 
landers, and acknowledged a necessity for revising the rules which 
both parties were bound to obey in the prosecution of their industry. 
Such a revision constituted in itself an acknowledgment of possible 
mistakes and errors in the laws by which fishermen of both countries 
had hitherto abided, and thus, in a measure, absolved the guilty 
parties of wilful wrong, while it certainly precluded any positive 
obligation on their part to give compensation for damage done under 
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misapprehension. No wonder President Hayes was able in his Mes- 
sage to Congress to declare that these offers were satisfactory to the 
United States. The astounding principle which the Americans had 
submitted for adoption had evidently been a pretext only to obtain 
compensation, and Lord Granville granted compensation for the 
empty satisfaction of striking out an indefensible proposition. This 
was exercising moderation, at the expense of every sentiment de- 
clared to be equally worthy of respect in Lord Hartington’s exposi- 
tion of the desiderata of policy. 

Let us pass from the other side of the Atlantic to the shores of 
the Mediterranean. On the 17th of June, 1880, Lord Granville 
wrote to Lord Lyons, “that in the view of her Majesty’s Government, 
Tunis was a portion of the Ottoman Government, to dispose of which 
Great Britain had no moral or international right, but that her 
Majesty’s Government had no jealousy of the influence that France, 
from her greater power and greater civilisation, exercised and is 
likely to exercise over Tunis.” It is doubtful whether such acknow- 
ledgment of greater power and civilisation on the part of France is 
correct, but if it is, it was unnecessary and impolitic. It could 
serve but one purpose, viz. to throw over Italy, who had in Tunis 
interests fully as important as those of France, and to show that 
should France prosecute ambitious views in that direction, she need 
not fear our siding with her old rival. 

This gratuitous encouragement given to the newly-revived French 
colonial policy of aggrandisement bore its fruit, and, in April, 1881, 
Lord Granville was able to write that “while regretting that any 
new Eastern Question should be raised, he failed to see that English 
interests were specially involved in the affairs of Tunis.” This was 
more than encouragement to France. It was an inducement to that 
country to spoliate Turkey of a province recognised as belonging to 
the Ottoman Empire. Even those who are not disposed personally 
to differ with Lord Granville as to the futility of going to war with 
France because she had taken a fancy to a portion of Turkey’s 
dominions, may demur to the proposition that his action was “ exer- 
cised in concert with other nations on behalf of justice and freedom,” 
and may fail to see the golden virtue of ‘ moderation”’ in the policy 
which, to please a natural ally of England, commits this country to 
an act of unfriendliness towards one European Power and of spolia- 
tion towards another. The conduct of Lord Granville in the Tunisian 
affair cannot be excused on the ground that Lord Salisbury may have 
previously assured the French plenipotentiary at Berlin that, in 
return for our annexation of Cyprus, England would wink at French 
proceedings in Tunis. There is no real parallelism between the two 
ceases, and the Liberal minister must be judged by the Liberal policy 
most solemnly announced, which he was expressly chosen to carry out. 
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France’s Tunisian conquest had speedily diffused a rebellious 
feeling among all the Arab tribes; and, alarmed at what might 
follow her unjustifiable seizure of a principality belonging to a 
friendly Power, France declared that Tripoli at least should remain 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan. Upon this Lord Granville wrote 
that “in Tripoli England had interests which made it her policy 
that that country should not be brought under the influence of 
another Power.” This was firm, statesmanlike language; but a 
loophole for getting out of the difficulties which this undertaking 
on the part of England might create for her, were she called to 
stand by her announced policy, was necessary, and Lord Granville, 
in fear and trembling, added that the Government of which he was 
a member “were not prepared to shield the Turkish Government 
from the consequences of disregarding their advice.” And what 
was the advice ? That should the Sultan, as the head of the Mus- 
sulman race, protect his subjects against any designs of European 
Powers, and thereby engage in troubles not brought about by himself, 
he was not to expect that England would “ protect him from the 
consequences,” although it was against the policy of Lord Granville 
“to allow Tripoli, where there were English interests, to be brought 
under the influence of another Power.’ Without entering into the 
morality of such a declaration, it must strike the most ordinary mind 
that there was an unnecessary amount of injudiciousness in the 
statement, calculated at all events to encourage annexation, foster 
discontent, and, in a measure, prepare the Egyptian difficulties which 
were at hand. 

Before, however, proceeding to these matters, let us shortly examine 
the demeanour of Lord Granville towards the Powers with whom 
our conduct was to be exercised in concert. It cannot be said that 
Germany acted in concert with England on any of the great and 
momentous questions in which her Government was engaged. It 
is true that every effort was made to gain the German Chancellor’s 
good will, even to the extent, as was currently reported, of allowing 
him to name the Queen’s representative at Berlin—an unheard-of and 
unprecedented act, which savoured rather of submission than any- 
thing else ; but all that was gained by such courtesy was an accu- 
sation of dilatoriness in the performance of his public duty hurled 
at Lord Granville’s head by the statesman he wished to conciliate. 
The Prince-Chancellor, who has no other idea of friendship than 
the service it can render his own country, was in 1882 disposed to be 
friendly with England, because he saw in her conduct of Egyptian 
policy after the bombardment of Alexandria an amount of decision 
which pleased him, an abasement of France which suited him, and 
a check on Russia which anticipated his needs; but when he found 
that the whole of the subsequent conduct of the Liberal Government 
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in Egypt was a hopeless chaos of undefined views, irresolute action, 
and a shirking of responsibilities legally incurred and illegally thrown 
over; when he saw that England’s foreign policy was a mass of 
Quixotic fancies in which reason and common sense were only dimly 
and fitfully visible, it is natural that he showed his irritation, that he 
gave up all idea of an alliance with the Liberal Ministry, that he 
sought other interests, and found them in a colonial policy which he 
determined should become a thorn in the side of this country. 

This natural change of feeling in a statesman like Prince Bismarck 
was shortly after embittered by what the Times denounced as the 
“hesitating and illogical policy of the British Government in dealing 
with English claims over the territory extending from the recognised 
frontiers of the Cape Colony to the Portuguese dominions,”’ and the 
result that followed, with its sempiternal conferences of the Powers, 
was surrender absolute and complete to Germany in the matter of her 
own annexations, and so total an estrangement of the principal Con- 
tinental Power, that the junior Cabinet Minister was obliged to repair 
to Berlin and endeavour to mollify the very Chancellor who had 
begun by being Lord Granville’s friend, admirer, and ally. Granting 
that the semblance of a case can be made out to explain, though 
not to justify, much that has occurred, what is the meaning of “firm- 
ness and moderation” if Lord Granville’s interpretation of it is sur- 
render? What is a conduct based on material and moral strength, when 
we look in vain for any trace of the first element of moral strength, 
a settled purpose, either in the Angra Pequeia or in the Congo 
questions? Lastly, what is the use of a European concert, if it be to 
detach from England one by one all who form part of it ? 

If we turn to Russia, the absence of firmness becomes even more 
evident, the moral strength of England a greater cypher; and the 
events which brought us to the verge of war at least indicate that 
much as Lord Granville may have regretted it, Russia too was 
alienated from the European concert with whom we were to act. 
In February, 1882, Lord Granville writes to Sir E. Thornton that 
he has suggested to Prince Labanow that “seeing the two Govern- 
ments are acting harmoniously, an agreement should be come to 
between England, Russia, and Persia for the settlement of the 
frontiers between Persia and the Turkoman country.” And this sug- 
gestion came in this form from one who only shortly before had heard 
of the “ annexation of the Turkoman Téké territory to the Empire of 
Russia” without protest, who on mildly requiring to know what were 
the boundaries of the incorporated Téké country, had been rudely 
told to mind his own business, and who still found in these proceed- 
ings a justification to the employment of the words, “ harmoniously 
acting.” Now if under these circumstances it could be said that the 
two Governments were acting harmoniously, what other inference is to 
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be drawn than that annexation on the part of Russia was recognised 
by England as right and proper? How, therefore, can it be wondered 
at that Merv was shortly afterwards annexed, or that Penj-deh 
soon followed suit? Imagine, too, the astonishment of Russia when, 
after somuch encouragement, she found herself accused of not acting 
in harmony with England, simply because, for the sake of her newly 
acquired subjects and her own invading soldiers, she claimed to stop 
at fat pasturage grounds, and not in the middle of deserts where men 
and cattle alike would in the natural order of things find starvation 
and death. 

M. Lessar, the Russian plenipotentiary in London, who, with quick 
perception of English character, has found out that we are much more 
easily deceived by a semblance of truth than by wiles and artifices, 
has adopted a tone of frankness which leaves his hearer no option 
but to believe that matters could long ago have been settled had not 
the dilatoriness of the late Foreign Secretary stood in the way of 
all possible understanding. The question, however, assumes more 
serious proportions when the settled purposes of Russia which appear 
wilfully to be lost sight of by those at the Foreign Office are taken 
into account. 

If from such countries as Germany and Russia we turn to Spain 
and to Portugal, the same spirit of listlessness suddenly rouseu to a 
display of firmness, modified immediately after by concession, and 
collapsing into surrender or abandonment, marks the progress of 
negotiations. Even the orders issued by Lord Granville at the 
Foreign Office are traversed by a certain vein of weakness. One day 
the clerks are ordered to be at the office by a certain hour. The 
order applies generally. No exceptions are made, and those who 
share the responsibility of big departments with the Secretary of 
State himself, and are obliged to devote part of their night’s leisure 
to the completion of the work in hand, are thrown into the balance 
with the latest adjunct from the Civil Service examiner’s hands. 
The order gives grave offence ; a head of department remonstrates ; 
Lord Granville at once gives way, and the order is rescinded. 
Another time, Sir Augustus Paget is to be moved from Rome to 
make room for—in Lord Granville’s view—a better, cleverer, and 
wiser man. Sir Henry Layard, the wiser man, is still waiting for 
his appointment, because the diplomat he was to replace had the 
courage to disregard Lord Granville and to come over and plead his 
own cause with the Court, who listened, and won the day for him. 

But if Lord Granville has one stronger belief than another, it is 
the necessity of a close alliance with France, and it is interesting to 
note how he has courted that alliance, and in doing so has thrown 
overboard the whole of the foreign policy laid down by the Liberal 
leaders on their accession to office, and dissatisfied France besides. 
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The alliance of England and France, it should seem, is one so 
well founded on mutual interests, so strongly built upon the rock 
of commercial and industrial relations, that any political alliance 
need not have been specially sought for, the ties which unite us being 
almost sisterly, albeit sisters can often indulge a little quarrel; but 
in the great game of politics, where the concert of Europe is held 
up as the panacea to all evils, is the alliance of France worth our 
quarrelling with everybody else? Is Lord Granville’s notion of 
France still the same as it was before the Empire, and can he not 
believe that the people of France have undergone as much change in 
the social and moral sense as they have in their political views since 
the war of 1870? 

Take the case of Egypt. Well was it said by a French writer in 
an English periodical three years ago that “between London and 
Cairo there was, as it were, a cloud of fog, which did not exist 
between Paris and Egypt.” While M. Gambetta had “ made use of 
his eyes and ears,” and “had given proof of much foresight and 
acuteness in perceiving at once what alarming complications the 
disorder in Egypt was about to give us,” the English Foreign Office 
“failed to understand how serious and dangerous the situation had 
grown.” And they thought, on the 15th of December, 1881, Lord 
Lyons had imparted to Lord Granville M. Gambetta’s apprehensions, 
which views, it must be supposed, led him to announce, on the 7th of 
January, 1882, that “France and England would not allow their 
position to be disturbed, but would always be ready to act hand in 
hand to maintain their previous treaties, contracts, and decrees, 
which are their privileges and guarantees.” This despatch of Lord 
Granville’s is the key by means of which future historians will be 
able to explain the errors of English policy in Egypt. Had its con- 
tents been loyally adhered to we should not, in the first place, have 
endangered our relations with France, and required the subsequent 
measures of concession introduced for the purpose of reconciliation 
with France. Moreover, our immediate departure from the lines it 
laid down produced those complications we were bound to deal with 
single-handed, against the concert of Europe; while the recollection 
of what had been solemnly declared, and the fact of our practical 
repudiation of this declaration, produced that uncertainty of purpose 
which was profoundly prejudicial to British interests, and that dis- 
claimer of responsibility which branded England with the shame of 
dictating to a weak Viceroy the way in which to govern, and 
saddling him, to his own detriment, with the non-success of the 
measures initiated by ourselves. 

From the bombardment of Alexandria to the battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
we acted with firmness and energy, and our conduct won us the 
admiration of astonished Europe, but the matter had passed during 
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that period from the hands of Lord Granville into those of the British 
War Office—that is to say, from the statesman who ought to have 
“exercised, for peace, justice, and freedom, the moral strength of 
this country” to those whose task it was to apply “the material 
strength of England.” “A hundred English policemen and a 
hundred French gendarmes” would have been too many to put 
down Arabi and the mutinous soldiers of Cairo, in January, 1882, 
exclaimed Gambetta; but though in any other country in the world 
the mutinous demeanour of Arabi at the outset would have been 
considered a breach of military discipline to be treated as such, 
Lord Granville’s idea of justice, of moderation, and of freedom was 
to listen to the voice which hinted that there was in Arabi a repre- 
sentative of a national idea, and give time, while sifting the matter, 
for the evil to assume dangerous proportions, showing, in the end, 
that after all, in the Liberal Government’s opinion, Arabi was no 
more than the seditious soldier France and the Powers of Europe 
had all along considered him. Lord Granville’s delay in coming 
to a conclusion wrought its natural consequences, and the families 
and finances of England tell sadly of the Foreign Secretary’s hesita- 
tion before the bombardment of Alexandria. 

The interference of England in Egyptian affairs marked the total 
disruption of the Liberal foreign policy announced by Lord Har- 
tington, and not a single page of its history can point to the “ just 
influence of England in the councils of Europe being an object which 
the Liberal party would pursue,” not a line in its record can point to 
“firmness and moderation, to the exercise of moral strength in concert 
with other nations on behalf of peace, of justice, and of freedom ;” 
and judged by this announced policy, which he was bound to the 
Liberals of England to carry out, has or has not Lord Granville failed ? 
In all his actions there has been hesitation between what should be firm- 
ness and what should be moderation. In all cases where either virtue 
had to be exercised, it resulted in the employment of the material 
strength of England ; and instead of exercising our policy in concert 
with other nations on behalf of peace, we have nearly been at war 
with Russia, with France, with Turkey, even with Germany. The 
price of our not doing so has been the instalment of Russia at the 
gates of Herat; the re-establishment of France in the African states 
which border on the Mediterranean, including Egypt; the seeking of 
an alliance with Turkey at any price she is willing to grant it to us; 
the establishment of Germany in Africa as a colonial power ; and the 
only country we have not been on the eve of launching our ironclads 
at is Italy, in the formation of which kingdom we had a parental 
share, but which, as a cruel, unnatural parent, we have sacrificed to 
France, who owes us no thanks for it. 

DIpLomarticus. 
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THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Tue London Stock Exchange may be described as a private building 
devoted to the expeditious transaction of business by a club, or 
voluntary association, of dealers in stocks and shares, and to the 
enforcement among the members of fair dealing under the coercive 
action of rules which they themselves have framed. It dates its 
origin from the close of the seventeenth century, when the “ Funds” 
—as the securities assigned by Parliament to lenders of money to the 
State were then first called—were discovered to be a marketable com- 
modity, and the science, art, profession, or trade of “ stockjobbing ” 
was invented, upon which so much obloquy, satire, and ridicule was 
heaped by the pamphleteers, dramatists, wits, and essayists of the 
reigns of Anne and the Georges, causing the very name of ’Change 
Alley to be a synonym for all that is speculative, infamous, and 
contemptible. It is only just, however, to remark that what in those 
days was called “stockjobbing”’ has little in common with the prac- 
tice of the stockjobber of to-day. It was the outcome of a mania for 
reckless speculation, evolved from the necessities and corruption of 
Governments and the reintroduction of lotteries, which seized all 
classes of the community alike, from the peer to the peasant, from 
Cabinet ministers to tradesmen. As a natural consequence it gave birth 
to a brood of disreputable and unscrupulous professional gamblers, who 
fattened on fluctuations, and who fooled the public to the top of their 
bent by devices and a display of ability and cunning which have since 
served as models to many market manipulators and company pro- 
moters of the present day, whose delinquencies it is the fashion, most 
unfairly, to lay to the charge of the Stock Exchange. The Stock 
Exchange, like “ Lloyd’s,” represents an easy transition from a 
coffee-house to a club; unlike “ Lloyd’s,” however, the old name has 
disappeared, and the general mart for stockjobbers, formerly known 
as Jonathan’s, in Change Alley, has long since migrated to Capel 
Court under its present title. The formation of themselves into a 
club by dealers in stocks and shares dates from 1762, when (to quote 
the words of a writer in that year) “the gentlemen stockbrokers have 
taken it into their heads that some of their fraternity are not so 
good as themselves (which means no more than that they are neither 
so opulent nor so crafty as the rest), and have entered into an asso- 
ciation to exclude them from J. ’s coffee-house, and for the future 
to admit none to the privilege of sacrificing to Plutus in this his 
metropolitan temple but by election; and to support themselves 
in this famous association, no less than one hundred and fifty 
gentlemen stockbrokers have agreed to pay to the Master of J 
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the sum of eight pounds sterling per annum each, amounting in the 
whole to £1,200, for the privilege of excluding their poor brethren, 
and of assembling about three hours every day to transact only one 
part of their business; the principal part being done at the public 
offices, viz. the Bank, the South-Sea House, and the India House.” 
The adoption of the title of “Stock Exchange” dates from the 14th 
July, 1773, when, as we are told in an old newspaper, “the brokers 
and others at New Jonathan’s ” (so called after the fire in 1748 had 
consumed Jonathan’s proper) ‘came to the resolution that instead of 
its being called New Jonathan’s it should be called the ‘Stock 
Exchange,’ which is to be wrote over the door.” This change of 
name, however, was not effected without some ceremony, for the 
reporter goes on to say, “ The brokers then collected sixpence each, 
and christened the house with punch.” Punch, by the way, appears 
to have been the special tipple of stockjobbers in those days, for in 
an old play, written in 1720, in a scene at Jonathan’s, one of the 
characters exclaims, “ Punch, punch! punch in the morning! You 
surprise me, colonel!”’ To which the colonel replies, “ Why, most 
of your stockjobbers drink it, for they are fit for nothing till their 
brains are a little addled.” The custom of Stock Exchange punch- 
drinking still lingers at Birch’s, I believe; but for the most part it 
has given way to the more conventional glass of sherry at Mabey’s. 
In this manner, then, was the Stock Exchange founded. The rapid 
increase of members and business consequent on the accumulation of 
the Government debt to upwards of five hundred and fifty millions, 
the large issues of exchequer bills and of shares of various companies, 
in the course of some years necessitated the removal of the “ House” 
to more commodious quarters; and in 1801 some buildings in Capel 
Court — where William Capel, Lord Mayor in 1504, had lived— 
including Mendoza’s famed boxing saloon, and a debating forum, 
were bought, and the present Stock Exchange was opened in 1802 
with five hundred subscribers. Since then it has been greatly altered 
and extended at different times—the last addition being the new 
building recently opened—and the association now numbers some 
two thousand six hundred members. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that dealing in stocks was at this time by any means confined 
to the Stock Exchange, or that this association, until many years 
afterwards, secured anything like its present practical monopoly of 
the business. The Rotunda of the Bank of England continued to 
serve as an “open Stock Exchange” (desks being placed there for 
the convenience of brokers) for dealing in the Funds, and writers of 
that period describe it as the scene of bewildering confusion and 
uproar, owing to the “hideous din” made by brokers and jobbers— 
members and non-members of the Stock Exchange alike—offering 
or bidding for stock, proclaiming the news, false or otherwise, and 
touting for business with the full force of their lungs, while beadles, 
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from time to time, only added to the noise by springing their rattles 
in the vain attempt to “drown the voices, and give the purchaser and 
seller room and opportunity to transact their business ; for that part 
of the Rotunda to which the avenue to Bartholomew Lane leads is 
often so crowded with them that people cannot enter.” Time doubt- 
less brought about some mitigation of the evil, but the privilege of 
using the Rotunda as a Stock Exchange was only finally abolished 
in 1837 by the extremely unpopular act of the then Governor of the 
Bank, Sir Timothy Curtis, in driving the intruders unceremoniously 
from the building. So again from the issue of the first foreign loan 
in 1706 to 1822, the dealings in foreign securities were conducted in the 
Royal Exchange, at which latter date the business was deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to establish a foreign exchange in connection with 
Capel Court, but under separate management. This department was 
some years afterwards incorporated with the Stock Exchange proper, 
and thus the dealings in all descriptions of securities were centred 
in one building, accessible only to subscribers. 

Before treating of the actual uses of the Stock Exchange, it may be 
interesting to devote a few lines to the consideration of its vocabulary, 
which is curiously old-fashioned, since nearly all the terms and words 
comprised in it may be readily traced to the time at least of Queen 
Anne. Sir Richard Steele for instance, in The Tatler, No. 38 (1709), 
gives an amusing account of a duel fought “in a decent manner full 
fairly with their wrathful hands,” between a Colonel and a Major 
about a bear transaction at Jonathan’s, and, for the benefit of “ polite 
people,” he defines a bear to be “one who insures a real value on an 
imaginary thing—the same thing as a promise among Courtiers or 
a vow between lovers.” In many of the old plays, too, more parti- 
cularly in Colley Cibber’s The Refusal, produced in 1720, the reader 
will recognise most of the technical terms and expressions current on 
the Stock Exchange at the present day. 

In the stockjobbing pamphlets of the middle of the eighteenth 
century the terms “turn of the market,” “settling day,” “ differ- 
ences,” “scrip” (an abbreviation of “ subscription”), “omnium” 
(meaning the different articles which form a loan taken in the 
aggregate), and “lame duck ” (a term for a “defaulter,” which has 
only very lately gone out of fashion), frequently occur. Though the 
words “ put” and “call” are common enough, I find no mention of 
the generic word “options;” but in the Anatomie of Exchange 
Alley, an anonymous pamphlet published in 1719, the operation of 
“taking in stock” at the price of the day is accurately described ; 
the rate of “continuation,” however, is called “‘ bottomrée,”’ and the 
words “contango” and “backwardation” (or “back ”’) are not met 
with till about the early part of the present century. The stock- 
jobbing literature of the eighteenth century is racy reading, and one 
meets occasionally with some very apt and forcible definitions ; that, 
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for instance, of a speculator as “a forward attempter of wealth ” is 
neat and happy, and the following descriptions of a Bull and a Bear, 
from Every Man his own Broker ; or, a Guide to ’Change Alley (1762), 
are amusing and fairly exact— 


‘‘ A BuLt is the name by which the gentlemen of ’Change Alley choose to call 
all persons who contract to buy any quantity of Government securities without 
an intention or ability to pay for it, and who consequently are obliged to sell it 
again, either at a profit or a loss, before the time comes when they have contracted 
to take it. Thus a man who in March buys £40,000 4 per cent. 1760 stock 
for the rescounters” (7.e. ‘‘ pay-day’’) ‘‘in May, and at the same time is not 
worth £10 in the world, or, which is the same thing, has his money employed 
in trade, and really cannot take the annuities so contracted for, is a Butt till 
such time as he can discharge himself of his heavy burden by selling it to 
another person, and so adjusting the account, which if the whole house be 
Bulls he will be obliged to do at a considerable loss, and in the interim (while 
he is betwixt hope and fear, and is watching every opportunity to ease himself 
of his load on advantageous terms, and when the fatal day is approaching that 
he must sell, let the price be what it will) he goes lowering up and down the 
house and from office to office, and if he is asked a civil question he answers 
with a surly look, and by his dejected and surly aspect and moroseness he not 
badly represents the animal he is named after. A BuLt is likewise a person 
who has bought, and actually paid for, a large quantity of any new fund com- 
monly called subscription, while there is no more than one or two payments 
made on it; but who is unable to pay the whole of the sum, and consequently 
is obliged to part with it before the next pay-day. [We should nowadays call 
this man a “‘ stag.”’] A Bear, in the language of ’Change Alley, is a person who 
has agreed to sell any quantity of the public funds more than he is possessed of, 
and often without being possessed of any at all; but which, nevertheless, he 
is obliged to deliver against a certain time: before this time arrives he is con- 
tinually going up and down seeking whom, or, which is the same thing, whose 
property, he can devour: you will find him in a continual hurry ; always with 
alarm, surprise, and eagerness painted on his countenance, greedily swallowing 
the least report of bad news; rejoicing in mischief or any misfortune that may 
bring about the wished-for change of falling the stocks, that he may buy in 
low and so settle his account to advantage: who is sulky and heavy, and sits 
in some corner in a gloomy and melancholy posture where, as the Bear, with 
meager, haggard looks, and a voracious fierceness in his countenance, he is con- 
tinually on the watch, seizes on all who enter the Alley, and by his terrific 
weapons of groundless fears and false rumours, frightens all around him out 
of that property he wants to buy, and is as much a monster in nature as his 
brother brute in the woods.” 


A curious feature in the constitution of the London Stock Exchange 
is its dual government. The subscribers, or members, are the tenants 
of the proprietors, or shareholders, to whom the building really 
belongs, and who, through their executive body of nine “ managers,” 
acting in the capacity of trustees, have the strange power of fixing at 
will the premium on election, or entrance fee, and the annual sub- 
scription or rent to be paid by each member, as well as of exercising 
an entire control over the income and expenditure of the institution. 
That they have used this power to good purpose, so far as the direct 
interests of the shareholders are concerned, is abundantly evident 
from the financial history of the association ; for—after allowing for 
the frequent manipulations of the share capital—the present price 
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of £100 for each £12 share represents a value of some £5,000 for each 
£390 originally paid, while the annual dividends have averaged about 
30 per cent. The managers have, however, no jurisdiction over the 
business transacted in the “ House,”’ which is controlled by a commit- 
tee of thirty members (chosen from and by the general body), called 
“The Committee for General Purposes,” who, like the managers, per- 
form their functions entirely gratuitously, but who have no official 
funds of any kind at their disposal. It is obvious that this duality 
of government gives rise to a conflict of interest between the share- 
holders and the members, to which the latter seem, more particularly 
of late, to be disinclined to submit. The interest of the managers, on 
behalf of the proprietors, is manifestly to increase the revenue and the 
dividends. This can only be done by the constant introduction of 
fresh members and by raising the entrance fee and subscriptions. At 
present the managers are apparently allowed to do this without check, 
for the number of members is increasing at a rapid rate, and within 
the last few years the entrance fee has been raised from one hundred 
to three hundred guineas, and the annual subscription from ten to 
thirty guineas. On the other hand, it is clearly the interest of the 
members to restrict their number so far as possible and to contribute 
as little as they can, in the shape of annual subscriptions, to the fund 
from which such excessive dividends are paid to the shareholders, and 
from which the cost of the marble palace—in which they may at the 
present moment be said to be starving—lately provided for their use 
has been defrayed. Unquestionably the present system induces a 
severe business competition among members, and encourages and 
fosters a class of speculative business of the worst description, which 
tends to lower and degrade the standard and character of the Stock 
Exchange. Three remedies for this state of things at once suggest 
themselves. .The first—which, however, I hesitate to reeommend—is 
that the members should seek some other less expensive premises, or 
go over in a body to free quarters in the Royal Exchange. The 
second is the allotment of the shares at a fixed value among the 
members, each of whom shall be compelled to hold at least one share 
so long as he is a member, but no longer. By this means the dual 
government would cease, the managers might be dispensed with, and 
the members, as proprietors, be left to control matters, through their 
own committee, in their own interest and as they saw fit. The third 
remedy is the attainment of the same objects by the issue of deben- 
tures at a low rate of interest and with a large sinking fund, for the 
purpose of paying off the shareholders at a fixed price per share. 
These remedies, however, I do not obtrude, but leave to the considera- 
tion of the judicious members. 

The working machinery of the Stock Exchange is interesting and 
well worthy of study. Though it is by no means perfect, it may be 
said to be unique, since it resembles that of no other Exchange or 
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Bourse. It is essentially home-made, for the rules and regulations 
which govern it are the patchwork of successive upper members of 
the household, and are framed strictly for domestic use, though they 
may be bought for a shilling and be perused—and understood, if 
possible—by the general public. They are the written law of the 
“ House,” though Vice-Chancellor Malins once told us they are not 
altogether the written law of the land. Since they are interpreted 
and administered by the same body who framed them, they are fur- 
nished with a convenient elasticity which enables the traditional 
coach-and-six to be driven through them occasionally, according, it 
is whispered, to whether the person interested in their action is one 
of the public, a broker or a jobber, or a prominent or insignificant 
member of the “ House.” Moreover, Rule 19 provides that the 
committee may resolve to “ dispense with the strict enforcement of 
any of the regulations’”—suspend the standing orders, in other 
words. Circumstances are said to alter cases; most certain it is that 
in many cases before the committee a member’s circumstances have 
been thought to alter matters considerably. The Committee for 
General Purposes is a little parliament of thirty members, elected. 
annually, by ballot, by the general body of subscribers. The House 
sits usually twice a.week at one o’clock, after proceedings have been 
informally opened by a free lunch in an up-stairs room. One by one 
the members drop in, hanging up their hats in the lobby—for it is 
their custom to deliberate uncovered—as they pass through to the 
council-chamber, the door of which is guarded by a janitor in the 
imposing uniform of a Stock Exchange “ waiter.” Let us cross the 
threshold and look round. On the farther side of the long table, in 
the middle, on a raised seat, sits the chairman—the Speaker, as it 
were. By his side sits the indefatigable and popular secretary—the 
Sir T. Erskine May of the assembly—ready to coach or prompt any 
member who falters about facts, figures, or precedents. The other 
members group themselves artistically round the back and corners of 
the table, leaving the front vacant, in a manner that forcibly suggests 
posing for the photographer, and irresistibly, but irreverently, calls 
up a reminiscence of a celebrated, though sadly damaged, painting by 
Leonardo da Vinci. On one side of the chairman sits the leader of 
the Government, as it were, a venerable and respected member of the 
“‘ House”’ of forty years’ standing who has grown grey in its service, 
the only statesman and tactician in the assembly, a man who resembles 
Mr. Gladstone in so far that he is very often blamed when he ought 
to be praised, that he conquers opposition by his inimitable art of 
“ putting things,” and that he frequently secures a majority through 
a fear lest he should resign office if defeated. Among the sitters we 
recognise the conspicuously tall and lithe form, intelligent face, and 
long grey beard of the Stock Exchange chef d’orchestre—the con- 
ductor of a band and the director of a railway—a sound musician, 
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who seems to be dreaming of sixteenth-century madrigals or the 
choruses of Jsrae/ in Egypt, as he strives to arrange his long legs in 
a more comfortable position. A prominent figure is that of a portly 
leading broker, well-beloved of the Bank and the Government. His 
features are now lighted up with a genial smile, betokening a kindly 
sympathy with erring members; du reste his habitual long frock-coat 
and sable suit of superfine cloth to match have a sort of “ funerals- 
furnished” look about them, which is perhaps more suggestive of 
transactions in Kensal Green than in Capel Court. There is, too, the 
manly form of a popular dealer in Bank shares whose home-life is 
said to be rendered most happy by a whole quiverful of little domestic 
“ bargains,” and whose business-life might be equally blest—for he 
is a sort of spoilt child in the market—were it not for the distasteful 
provisions of “ Leeman’s Act.” — 

The routine business has been got through, and the special business 
before the assembly is the confirmation or otherwise of a sentence of 
two years’ suspension passed upon a small firm of brokers found guilty 
of “violating Rule 57, and thereby bringing themselves under the 
operation of Rule 16.” Now Rule 57, be it understood, “ particu- 
larly cautions members against transacting speculative business for 
clerks in private or public establishments without the knowledge of 
their employers,” &c.; while Rule 16 provides for the expulsion or 
suspension of members who may violate any of the rules or regula- 
tions. It is sufficiently evident that in the application of the first of 
these rules a good deal depends upon the exact meaning attached to 
the word “clerk.” In a letter addressed to the committee the delin- 
quent brokers have submitted that custom divides the servants of any 
public institution into two classes—officials and clerks ; the first com- 
prising the directors, managers, and secretary, and the second the 
rank and file of the employed, who are, as it were, the servants of 
the officials. They have contended that in dealing for the absconding 
secretary of aforeign bank they were not dealing fora “clerk.” Further- 
more, that they dealt for him with the full knowledge of the managing 
director, his virtual employer ; that they have sufficiently suffered for 
their folly by the loss of nearly a thousand pounds; and that before 
dealing for their fraudulent client they had satisfied themselves that 
they might safely do so, and had adopted every possible precaution, 
except, they were sorry to say, the simple one of calling upon the 
committee to construe the vague language and meaning of their rule. 
But all in vain; nor is it, apparently, thought worth while to devote 
much time to useless discussion. Public attention has of late been 
most unpleasantly directed to the close connection between bank frauds 
and speculative business on the Stock Exchange. Something must be 
done to appease the public, at all events until this agitation blows 
over. What matters it that Rule 57 is very vague, and that it has 
not hitherto been interpreted ? Is the future action of the committee 
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to be fettered in any way by the use of precise and definite terms ? 
One might as well call “salary” “ wages”’—as they do in the Bank 
of England—as call a “ clerk” a “servant ;’’ and the word “employé,” 
proposed to be substituted for “clerk,” is French, and not “ under- 
standed of the people.” No, some heavy sacrifice to public opinion 
is imperatively called for; the victims stand ready, and must be 
offered up on the altar of expediency, despite the feeble voice of 
clemency raised on their behalf by a few doubting and soft-hearted 
members of the assembly. 

As a formal act of grace, however, the two delinquents are sum- 
moned to the bar of the House to offer their last words of self-vindi- 
cation before their doom is finally pronounced. They enter the 
council chamber, and take their allotted seats in front of the table 
with a sort of come-let-us-reason-together look round the court, 
inspired evidently by a spirit of defence, not defiance. Asked by the 
president whether they have anything fresh to urge why sentence 
should not be passed upon them, they commence antiphonally to 
refer to their letter of vindication and to enter into details with which 
the House is already quite familiar. Observing, however, that the 
leader of the Government shakes his head, and feeling, doubtless, 
that there is a great deal in it, and witnessing, moreover, the inflexible 
and stony look of the members generally, they suddenly sink into 
silence, and dropping back into their chairs with an air that plainly 
betokens a desire to “ get it over,” resign themselves to their fate, to 
the manifest relief of the assembly. After an awkward pause they 
are solemnly motioned to withdraw. In due course the official notice 
of suspension reaches them, and, while called upon by the managers 
duly to pay their subscriptions, they are for two years forbidden by 
the committee to enter the precincts of the Stock Exchange—a pro- 
hibition which is unreasonably extended to the lavatory and reading- 
room. Since then the wording of Rule 57 has not in any way been 
altered, nor has any subsequent official commentary served to render 
its precise meaning more clear. In the meantime, it is to be feared 
that speculative dealing for clerks as well as for “ defaulters”’ con- 
tinues to be a very common practice in the Stock Exchange, for the 
committee have not as yet assumed the duties of detectives, and a 
sort of public-school etiquette forbids the members to “ split” on one 
another. It is only in cases where some disastrous consequences 
have resulted from the practice that the matter appears to come under 
the cognizance of the committee, who seem somewhat to act on the 
principle of the greater the publicity of the scandal the greater the 
punishment of the offenders, for since the recent lull in bank frauds, 
the severity of sentences has decidedly abated. In the last case of 
which I have heard, the delinquent escaped with four months’ sus- 
pension, and occasionally, I believe, a caution or censure has been 
the only punishment awarded. It is but just to observe that so far 
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as the protection of interests of the members and the public is con- 
cerned, there is but little fault to be found with Stock Exchange 
legislation. But the administration of the laws unfortunately leaves 
much to be desired. 

The general members of the Stock Exchange are nearly equally 
divided into brokers and jobbers; the former, having offices near the 
“‘ House,” being theoretically supposed to derive their profits from the 
commission they receive on the execution of their clients’ orders with 
the jobbers, who, standing always in the market-place, are popularly 
supposed to derive their profit from the “turn of the market,” or the 
difference between the prices at which they buy and sell the various 
securities in which they deal. Thus the public pays two profits—the 
commission and the “ turn ’’—on every transaction they originate ; 
hence the modern grievance of the “ middleman” crops up on the 
Stock Exchange as elsewhere. It is contrary to Stock Exchange law 
for broker and jobber to usurp the functions of one another; the 
broker may not take a turn, nor the jobber a commission. But the 
exigencies of competition are fast introducing a practice by which 
the middleman difficulty is virtually overcome, for many jobbers 
nowadays no longer deal exclusively with brokers; but by an active 
system of telegraphing to the Continent and to the provinces, as well as 
by personal interviews with customers, they have gradually put them- 
selves in direct communication with the public whose business they 
transact without charging any commission though securing the 
customary turn of the market. - Brokers, on the other hand, are 
gradually ceasing to execute their clients’ orders exclusively with the 
jobbers, but now meet frequently together and transact their business 
between themselves, burdening their clients with no turn of the 
market, but charging the usual commission. Thus but one profit 
accrues to the Stock Exchange, whose loss, however, may be fairly 
called a gain to the public. By such means, as well as by cutting 
down commissions and “turns” to the lowest possible point, do 
brokers and jobbers feebly struggle with the competition engendered 
by the over-manning of the “ House,” and endeavour to comply with 
the ever-increasing demand for “ facilities” by a public encouraged 
and tempted to speculate by the interested efforts of commission- 
dividing clerks, “runners,” “ touts,” kerb-stone brokers, remisiers, or 
what not, with which the offices of a large proportion of stockbrokers’ 
offices (more particularly those of foreign brokers) are peopled, 
attracted by the “ tape” which throughout the day unrolls its pano- 
rama of changing prices simultaneously in hundreds of brokers’ 
offices, clubs, and “bucket shops,” or allured by the enticing yet 
absolutely untruthful Stock Exchange betting advertisements which 
crowd the columns of the whole of our press. 

It cannot be questioned that the overcrowding of the Stock 
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Exchange and the far too liberal admission of intelligent, enter- 
prising, but not very scrupulous foreigners to the privilege of mem- 
bership aroused a spirit of speculation among the public which has 
been a source of considerable profit to the “ House.” But this 
speculating propensity has since developed into the mania for Stock 
Exchange gambling which now rages throughout the country, and 
which may assuredly be expected before long to attract the attention 
and interference of the legislature, either as a source of revenue or 
as an evil which must as far as possible be suppressed. Thus the 
members of the Stock Exchange have themselyes but paved the way 
for “outside” brokers, dealers, and “bucket shops,’’ with their 
accompanying scandals. They have raised a very Frankenstein of 
competition, so to speak, against which they now furiously rage and 
from which they pray in vain to be delivered; not, be it observed, on 
any moral grounds, but because certain profits from the crass folly 
of the public have been diverted from the “ House.” The idea that 
any private association is entitled to a monopoly of dealings in stocks 
and shares is manifestly absurd; the blaze of competition cannot 
thus be stamped out, and the crusade of the Stock Exchange against 
its outside competitors is as short-sighted as it is futile. The bulk of 
its business is of a purely speculative character, and it is sufficiently 
obvious that there is no desire on the part of its members to check 
the current mania for gambling. Their complaint is rather that 
they do not sufficiently profit by it, owing to the fickle affections of 
the public being for the moment attracted by the blandishments of 
outside stock-dealing suitors. They will be wise, however, to recog- 
nise their position in a candid, intelligent, and ingenuous manner, 
and to adopt the policy of going to the public, since, apparently, the 
public will not go tothem. Some great reform is imperative, they say, 
if they are to continue to live. Toreform the gambler would, to them, 
be madness, since it would be but killing the goose—and what a goose ! 
—that lays the goldenegg. To reform their advertising adversaries is 
impossible ; they cannot be killed, and it would ill become the Stock 
Exchange to cast the first stone. It remains then only to reform 
themselves and their methods of business. Brokers might agree 
upon a uniform low tariff of commissions and abolish the prevalent 
system of “cutting rates” by naturalised foreigners or renegade 
natives. They might, with great advantage to their clients, devote 
some of the superfluous energy now spent in “ touting ”’ to the actual 
transaction of business, and resolve to do something more for their 
pay than simply walk over to the “ House ” and pay a jobber at their 
client’s expense, to relieve them of all trouble. They might agree— 
as do brokers in all other Exchanges and trades—to meet together 
and settle the prices of their wares among themselves, without throw- 
ing away their customers’ money on “ turns of the market” to jobbers, 
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those specialities of the London Stock Exchange who, except for 
extortion purposes, are utterly useless in transactions affecting three- 
fourths of the securities on the Official List, and quite unnecessary in 
markets where there is active dealing. It might be well, too, to 
purify the Stock Exchange a little by eliminating the “mining 
market ”’—for the better class of mines are dealt in elsewhere in the 
building—as a speculating medium beneath the dignity of the 
“ House.” 

There are two valuable suggestions for Stock Exchange reform in 
the report of the London Stock Exchange Commission of 1878, which 
are so practical that it seems strange that they have not long since 
been adopted and acted upon. The first is that the Exchange should 
be open to the public, ‘ not so much because an investor” (or specu- 
lator ?) “ would, in that event, have any real control over the bargain 
which his broker might do for him, as for the purpose of removing a 
certain amount of jealousy and suspicion created by the present sys- 
tem.” The objection raised at the time to this innovation—that the 
building was not large enough even for the members—does not now 
hold good, for the new building has since been erected. The other 
suggestion is that a change should be made in the status of the Stock 
Exchange itself, by the creation by Royal Charter or Act of Parlia- 
ment of a corporate body under rules and regulations approved by 
the President of the Board of Trade. Among other reasons in favour 
of the incorporation of the Exchange, as a protection both to the 
public and the members themselves, the Commissioners suggest that 
“‘to such a corporate body the exclusive right and duty might well be 
confided of granting a license to act as stockbroker, upon the appli- 
cant giving proper securities and becoming a member of the Corpora- 
tion and bound by its by-laws.” Through incorporation only can 
the members of the Stock Exchange hope to acquire anything like a 
monopoly of the business of dealing in stocks and shares, and it seems 
incomprehensible that they should have for so long neglected to avail 
themselves of this means of exercising a full control over the stock- 
brokers of London—perhaps even of the kingdom—at the cost of 
merely submitting their rules, regulations, and government to the 
approval of the Board of Trade, more especially when by so doing 
they would clearly entitle themselves to the increased confidence of 
the public. 

The republic of the Stock Exchange embraces all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, from the bluest blood of the kingdom—and perhaps 
of France, too, for that matter, for does not the blood of the De 
Montmorencys run in the House ?—to the red ink substitute of 
Whitechapel. Devoted alike to the common cause of “money spin- 
ning,” all meet “on the floor of the House” as equals. But this 
equality does not always involve fraternity, as the varying manners 
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of the members sufficiently show. Types of character are plentiful 
enough. There is the Stock Exchange parvenu—the man who, with 
business qualities that would grace a betting-ring or a public-house, 
has, by dint of energy, enterprise, self-assertion, or good luck, “the 
architect of his own fortune,” risen from the obscurity of office-boy 
to the dignity of wealthy principal; who, conspicuously overdressed, 
now swaggers through the “ House” seeking to impress his fellow- 
members with a sense of his importance by boasting of his country 
house, his town mansion, or of his orchids ; of his four-in-hand (which 
as a rule he can drive at the rate of about five miles an hour), of his 
hunters (which usually know more about hunting than their master 
does), or of his dinner parties and “at homes,” by means of which 
he engages the social services of his wife to knock in vain at the doors 
of “rank and fashion” at the West End. By way of contrast to 
the parvenu there is the gentlemanly young broker (newcomers to 
the Stock Exchange almost invariably enlist in the ranks of brokers), 
often the son of a bank manager or some prominent City man, who 
starts in business with a moderate capital and a small but influential 
connection ; who, genial, active, and prudent, hopes, “ by strict atten- 
tion to business,” to attain some day to the position of a leading 
broker—and generally succeeds if he does not himself speculate, 
has a keen eye for character and “cover,” and looks rather to the 
quality than to the quantity of his business. The business classifica- 
tion of the members is not very difficult. Among brokers there 
is the old-fashioned investing broker—a man who is regarded by 
his clients as the very incarnation of trustworthiness, wisdom, and 
affectionate integrity, a man to whom his “family connection” 
is as much a source of pride and profit as is that of the family 
doctor, lawyer, or parson; a man who invariably charges full 
commission and abhors speculation, and whose clients wait upon him 
at his office. Then there is the leading peripatetic broker, an active 
man of business capital, and position, who is rarely to be found in 
his office, but who chiefly spends his time in running to and fro 
the Stock Exchange canvassing his clients—for the most part 
financiers, foreign bankers, and merchants—in the streets, courts, 
and alleys between St. Swithin’s Lane and Bishopsgate Street, where 
they do most abound. This broker is a sort of slave to foreign tele- 
grams, political and financial events and rumours, which latter he is 
often instrumental in circulating. It is his orders which suddenly 
influence markets, and he is frequently entrusted with weighty com- 
missions, which he executes with the cleverness begotten of experi- 
ence; he may always be trusted to “ knock out’ a stock with skill 
and judgment, or to lay out the “stable money” of his principals to 
the best advantage. Next there is the “touting” broker, who earns 
a somewhat precarious living by speculation and the “tape,” who 
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assiduously reports or telegraphs every “ sixteenth” change of price, 
keeps a small army of touts on half commission to scoop in speculative 
orders, and who knows not the meaning of real investment. Lastly, 
there is the quack broker who waxes fat on purely nominal broker- 
ages, and keeps a “legitimate” gambling saloon, as distinguished 
from a mere “ bucket shop,” who piles up money by “ besting”’ his 
clients, and who is prolific in “ tips” which somehow generally fail to 
“come off.” Other intermediate varieties of brokers will no doubt 
suggest themselves to the reader. The jobbers may be almost similarly 
classed. There are the straightforward and honourable jobbers 
in every market who are a credit to the “House,” and whom all 
men implicitly trust—men of fair fame, large means, and un- 
doubted position, who would scorn to take any unfair advantage 
in business. There are, on the other hand, many who grow rich 
by speculating with certain odds in their favour, by forestalling or 
spoiling markets, and by “ picking up” confiding brokers. Others 
there are whose only offices are their hats, and whose only capital is 
the change for a sovereign. These men struggle for existence by 
touting for brokers’ business on the outskirts of the markets, and 
some few, I believe, supplement their incomes by making books on 
races. 

The scene in the interior of the Stock Exchange on a busy day is 
always bewildering and occasionally impressive. Let us suppose that 
it is eleven o’clock on the morning of the first day of the account. 
The “House” is crowded with members “carrying over” their 
accounts ; brokers are busy settling “‘contangoes”’ and “ backwarda- 
tions” with jobbers, or offering to lend or borrow money ; members, 
often in a state of despair, are vainly calling one another by name ; 
the “‘ waiters,” elevated on raised seats in different parts of the House, 
are shouting the names of members whose presence is desired by 
clients waiting at the doors, or for whom they hold telegrams or 
letters ; jobbers are bidding for or offering stocks and shares in loud 
tones suggestive of a betting-ring; and all is noise and confusion. 
Suddenly a loud knock is heard. In a second all other sound is 
hushed, and the silence becomes almost painful as all eyes are turned 
to the waiter’s box in the centre of the building. The knock is re- 
peated twice with a mallet by the old head waiter, who, reading from 
a paper in his hand, announces in a clear voice that “ Mr. Blank 
regrets to inform the ‘ House’ that he is unable to comply with his 
bargains.” A “defaulter” has been declared, or “ hammered,” as it 
is technically termed ; his name (which is immediately “ posted ” on 
the board devoted to the purpose since 1787) is caught up by the 
members and repeated, with more or less regret according to whether 
the “ defaulter” is well known and popular, or the reverse ; the mem- 
bers with whom he has bargains open at once commence to “ undo” 
them, and to protect themselves as best they can; the House quickly 
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assumes its former aspect, and the incident appears to be forthwith 
forgotten. The failures in the “House” are certainly not more 
numerous than the nature and associations of the business would lead 
one to expect. Spread over a series of years, they represent a yearly 
average probably of about one per cent. of the members. This 
average, however, is occasionally greatly disturbed by exceptional 
circumstances and crises, such as in 1870, when the outbreak of the 
Franco-German war caused between seventy and eighty members 
to be “hammered ;” and in 1858, when, to use a banking term, the 
Stock Exchange practically suspended cash payments, and all bargains 
were, I believe, declared “off” by order of the committee, in conse- 
quence of the crisis and disaster produced by the outbreak of hostili- 
ties between France and Austria. 

But it must not be supposed that it is always work, excitement 
or business worry in the Stock Exchange. There are moments 
and days even when orders are scarce, markets are “ stupid,” 
and all the eccentric attempts of notorious jobbers to galvanise 
them into life are fruitless. In vain does that well-dressed, 
somewhat “exclusive,” and (except when torn by rheumatism) 
pleasant-smiling jobber—the type of a constitutional Bear—in the 
Consol market offer a fabulous amount of stock at an eighth reduc- 
tion on the nominal price. In vain do the obtrusive jobbers of the 
“Trunk,” “ Miscellaneous,” and “Foreign” markets assert them- 
selves and tempt buyers or sellers as the case may be. Business is 
completely stagnant, and the members resolve by common consent to 
devote themselves to relaxation ; noisy good-humour prevails and the 
spirit of “chaff” runs riot. It is at such moments that the worthy 
old member from Devonshire mounts a form after lunch and 
addresses an audience ripe for mischief and constant in interruption. 
The precise object of his discourse has never yet been discovered, 
owing to the cheers, howls, paper darts, and sawdust by which it is 
interrupted. There is naturally a good deal of the schoolboy element 
among members during play-hours, which commonly develops itself 
in knocking off hats, horse-play, chaff, and practical joking. It 
is tolerably discriminating, however; for popular members are, as 
a rule, treated with respect or familiarity in exact accordance with 
their position or tastes, while the more unpopular ones are com- 
pelled to pass through an ordeal of badinage and “chaff” from 
which it is difficult to escape, and against which it is practically 
useless to rebel. 


The London Stock Exchange is the natural outcome of public 
requirements. As an organised machinery for dealing in public 
securities it is a public necessity; how far it is to be regarded as a 
luxury must ever depend upon the extent to which the public are dis- 
posed, by speculation or gambling, to waste their money upon it. 
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Though its ordinances and customs are undoubtedly framed upon the 
same principles of honour, integrity, and fair dealing which actuate 
every honest and straightforward man, the Stock Exchange is most 
unreasonably connected in the mind of the general public, at least 
by name, with much that is blameworthy and disreputable. It is not 
altogether difficult to account for this, for the public are not given to 
patiently tracing effects to their true causes, and it is far simpler, 
easier, and more consoling to one’s conscience to blame the Stock 
Exchange for the present state of “speculation” than it is to blame 
“speculation” for the present state of the Stock Exchange. It 
appears to be a maxim of the general public that in Stock Exchange 
speculation blame follows the profits, as bets follow the stakes in 
matters of horse-racing. On this principle, then, the Stock Exchange 
is naturally charged with so many crimes and shortcomings that it 
behoves the members to concede something to public opinion, and to 
endeavour to set their house in better order. Internally they might 
insist upon more generous treatment from the proprietors, more espe- 
cially in the matter of rent and fees. They might, too, point out to 
the managers that the well-deserved credit for liberality in sub- 
scribing to public and private charities accorded to the Stock Exchange 
has been earned solely atthe expense of theindividual members, and that, 
so far as can be ascertained, in no case have the proprietors as a body 
voted a sixpence of their funds (received entirely from the members) 
to the support of decayed members, the Clerks’ Benevolent Fund, or 
to any charitable purpose whatever. This done, they might turn to 
theirown committee, and insist that the private patronage of the “Settle- 
ment Department ”’ shall cease, and the clerks be exclusively selected 
from the needy house-clerks out of employment, rather than be recruited 
from the employés of Bank of England, Somerset House, and mis- 
cellaneous offices, who are already in receipt of good salaries. They 
might insist, too, that certain officials shall be paid by adequate 
salaries, and not be privileged to supplement their incomes by a 
monopoly of the “buying in” or “selling out” of securities, and 
the preparation and sale of the Official Lists, the profits of which ought 
to go to their employers, or the extravagant commissions be reduced 
for the benefit of the members and the public, as might be thought 
most desirable. They might then, as a concession to speculating 
morality, insist that the scandals of “options” and dealing in loans 
before allotment while forbidding the dealing in the letters of allot- 
ment themselves, should be abolished, and the present useless and 
farcical system of “buying in” or “selling out” be remodelled. 
Or, better still, they might insist upon incorporation, by which means 
all these evils, and many others, would quickly disappear under the 
guidance of the Board of Trade, and the Stock Exchange be entitled 
to a far larger share of public confidence than it now enjoys. 
Henry May. 
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THE emotional nature of the French people frequently leads them to 
violent changes of government, accompanied by revolutionary acts of 
the first magnitude. A vast proportion of the nation gives way to that 
purely destructive element in human energy which is one of the most 
extraordinary phenomena of political psychology. At such time all 
law is in abeyance. Property is seized, rights are confiscated, and a 
general scramble takes place. A moiety of the people stands aloof, 
awed and fascinated, but powerless to control the impassioned impulse 
of the moment. It would seem as if a vast plague, such as cholera 
is to the organic world, had possessed the minds of the people, and that 
the so-called soul of men—that indefinable mystery of their being— 
was the victim of a moral distemper. Traces of this mental malady 
are never entirely absent from the nations of Europe among certain 
classes, and especially among those who have suffered most in that 
struggle for existence which the increase of population, combined with 
the decrease of means of support, is perpetually forcing upon us in 
this age of Western civilisation. In England we have been almost 
entirely free from the disorder, and even among the hardest pressed 
of our people in the battle of life, symptoms of the revolutionary 
frenzy which is characteristic of political upheavals on the Con- 
tinent seldom appear. Are we to assume that we are therefore 
superior to the attacks which throw other nations back periodically 
in the ascending scale of civilisation? This is a very important 
question, and I will attempt to answer it, because the answer has a 
remarkable bearing on the question of a general election under the 
measure of reform which was passed some months ago. 

England is at the present time exhibiting one of those extraor- 
dinary phases of social development which appear an impenetrable 
mystery to the intelligent foreigner. We are on the one hand 
displaying an extra sensitive pseudo-metaphysical tone respecting 
social questions great and small, while in political matters there is a 
growing tendency to refine away all primary rights of original law 
and to replace the foundations of common honesty with a mass of sen- 
timental unrealities, and, I am forced to say, absolute and outspoken 
theft. With what wonder would a foreigner read the proceedings of 
those enthusiastic moralists who endeavour to render our English 
homes the abode of all the virtues, while at the same time our poli- 
ticians are preaching doctrines regarding property which set at 
defiance every moral precept. If it be true that we live in a dan- 
gerous condition of contrast between the extremes of wealth and the 
extremes of poverty in England, it is equally true that there is a 
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perilous contrast between the straining after social purity on the one 
hand, and this saturnalia of political obliquity on the other. There is 
a phrase, much in vogue among us, which is, I believe, untranslatable 
into the idiom of any other nation. We talk of “the moral aspect of 
a political question.”’ Those self-constituted high priests of the whole 
decalogue of domestic virtues who lecture us in the daily press, never 
cease wearying the public with lengthy discourses on the “ moral 
aspect’ of political problems. I take the newspapers at random, 
and am certain to find in some public speech an exalted hyperbole of 
this order. Notice, for instance, so steady a man as Mr. Goschen, 
who is thus reported: “September 19th. It is not by bribes, but it is 
by an appeal to the moral.sense of this country that you will be able to 
do what Mr. Gladstone has done, namely to raise the moral tone, 
while being, as he announces himself in his manifesto of to-day, ‘a 
disciple of the economic school.’ ” 

Mr. Gladstone invariably after having stated the three possible 
aspects of any question, discovers a fourth and moral aspect of the 
situation. I always look to this moral aspect to contain the germs 
of the ripest revelation of political fraud. In the same newspaper 
of the nineteenth of September I find Mr. Gladstone’s moral aspect 
stated with regard to Egypt in his great political manifesto. He says, 
“We have, according to my conviction, from the very first committed 
by our intervention in Egypt a grave political error, and the conse- 
quence which the providential order commonly allows to such error is 
not compensation, but retribution.” 

It would not be supposed that Mr. Chamberlain was an emotional 
politician of the fourth category, but on August 6th he concludes a 
speech, at Hull, with the fourth aspect clearly defined. ‘The sanctity 
of private property is no doubt an important principle, but the public 
good is a greater and higher object than any private interest, and 
the prosperity of the country must not be sacrificed to the exaggerated 
claims of a privileged class, who are now the exclusive possessors of 
the great gift of the Almighty to the human race.” What are we 
to say to these two passages of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech placed in 
juxtaposition, and both taken from the papers of the 19th 
September :— 











** Perhaps in these circumstances it 
is not surprising that the philoso- 
phers and political economists who are 
always seeking to regulate society by 
rule and square, should grow im- 
patient at the obstacles which High- 
land patriotism has thrown in the way 
of their fayourite remedy for all your 
ills—their proposed expatriation of 
the Highland race. They find it diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to understand how such 


‘* Now the proposals which I have 
made in the first instance with a view 
of meeting the demands of the agri- 
cultural labourers in England, viz., 
some reasonable amount of land in 
the cultivation of which they might 
eke out their miserable wages, will 
cover algo the case of the crofters. I 
propose that the local authorities 
should have power in eyery case to 
take land compulsorily at its fair 
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unpractical considerations as the tra- 
ditions and the history of a race, the 
love of home and of country, religious 
enthusiasm, and political sentiments 
should absolutely prevent a High- 
lander from accepting with compla- 
cency a proposal to exile himself from 
the land which his forefathers have 
possessed and cultivated, for which 
they have shed their blood, and in 
which they lie buried. But human 
nature is a greater force even than the 
laws of political economy, and the 
Almighty Himself has implanted in 
the human breast that passionate love 
of country which rivets with irre- 
sistible attraction the Esquimaux to 
his eternal snows, the Arab to his 
sandy desert, and the Highlander to 
his rugged mountains. 
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value, and I include in public pur- 
poses the letting of land of small 
holdings, and of course of providing 
the necessary pasture for the crofters ; 
but in the case of the crofters it would 
be necessary, no doubt, to define fair 
value a little more clearly. I take it 
that the fair value in that case would 
be the agricultural value of the land 
to be taken, because it would be per- 
fectly monstrous to call upon these 
people to pay an extortionate price to 
the landlords who have shown them 
so little consideration in order to 
secure the privilege of undoing an 
injustice. If the question of more 
land could be dealt with in this way, 
there would still be some subsidiary 
questions of considerable importance. 
There is the question of the conditions 





of tenure. As to that, I think there 
is a pretty general agreement. Hvery- 
body is agreed that there must be 
absolute security of tenure so long as 
the rent is paid, and I believe the vast 
majority of people are agreed that 
there must be a fair rent settled by an 
impartial tribunal.” 


Surely we have here a very remarkable development of the fourth 
aspect of political questions ; the quotation is but one in a thousand 
which are daily doing service in the cause of political immorality. 
It would try the energies of the most acute and persevering alien to 
understand the principles by which the English people are being 
taught that social purity of home life is the first aim and object for 
which the nation should strive to legislate, while at the same time it 
is being indoctrinated with theories regarding the laws not only of 
property, but of class, which would have been enterprising in Danton 
or Robespierre a century ago. 

It is important to notice these facts, for they mark not only the 
difference between English and French methods of revolution, but 
they mark off clearly the different standards of “ self-knowledge” 
which each people possesses. The Frenchman is before all things a 
practical individual. If he intends a revolution he builds a barricade, 
and mounts it with musket in hand and a red cap on his head, 
crying out, “ Vive la Commune,” or “ Vive la Démocratie sociale,” or 
whatever his war cry may be against established order. In England 
he goes down in company with a few political friends of his own 
persuasion, mounts successive platforms, and delivers himself to the 
new electorate in the strain I have already quoted from Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s addresses. The fact is, English people are not fond of 
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fighting, and we prefer to carry out our revolutions by Acts of 
Parliament. Now, though revolutions are costly matters at the best, 
they are far more economically conducted abroad than in England ; 
that is, the blow to general credit is never so evident in that country 
where the intelligent forces of social restitution are stronger, and a 
comprehension of the necessities of the fundamental law of property 
are more accurately understood, than in England. 

After a period of revolutionary frenzy the French people return with 
the most filial devotion to the articles of the code, and, whether under a 
monarchy or a republic, their love and respect for orderly govern- 
ment and inordinate respect for officialism always have the upper hand. 
Property which had been filched during the moral epidemic is resti- 
tuted scrupulously, rights are restored, and a new and rational basis 
is discussed by the whole people, and is elaborated in a constitution 
by which new and inalienable rights of property, of citizenship, and 
law are accorded to the individual. The consequence is that although 
in France there have been more sequestrations, more revolutions, and 
more political turmoil than in any other country of the Continent, there 
is no country in the civilised world where “the law” is so absolutely 
predominant, and where the laws of property are fixed on so unattack- 
able and secure a foundation. I would sooner hold French rentes than 
all the freehold title-deeds of England. I will proceed to explain. 

Were I an Australian aboriginal brought up to-learn English 
in a missionary school of worthy pastors, I should believe when 
I read the speeches of the great men of England, and pondered 
over the illuminated articles in the English press, that England must 
be the one country in the world which was inhabited by men really 
good as well as great, and that the love of art and nature in her 
purest forms, which was so predominant a feature of the Greek civili- 
sation in the age of Pericles, found its moral counterpart in the 
political history of England during this last administration under 
Mr. Gladstone. I cannot but believe that such an opinion would be 
totally incorrect, and that, on the contrary, we have as a nation 
during the progress of this administration of Mr. Gladstone’s ad- 
vanced, not along a line of Liberal progress to the development of 
institutions and the greater liberty of the individual, but along a path 
which is one of silent revolution of a wholly novel order, in which 
the doctrine of individual right has been again and again violated in 
the interests purely of party, and for the mistaken purpose of giving 
the appearance of great reforms without laying any cost upon the 
country. 

“The moral aspect of the question” at issue has invariably done 
service on such occasions, and the voices of honest-minded Liberals 
have been silenced by the predicatory force of the Prime Minister’s 
preaching, which has carefully glossed over the virtual act of theft. 
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This is so far as past legislation is concerned; later I will con- 
sider the prospective legislation which is promised us, say, by Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

In the matter of past legislation I will only point as an illustration 
to the method of construction of the Irish Land Act. It was built up 
on the basis—about which I shall have more to say—of petty pilfering 
(a Conservative would perhaps say barefaced spoliation). A great 
reform was needed, but it must be effected at no cost to the taxpayer. 
He must be given everything for nothing. An arbitrary quota of the 
fee-simple value of the land of Ireland is therefore carved out and 
handed over to the Irish people, while no sort of political security 
is afforded to the landowner that his remaining moiety shall be pro- 
tected. What is the consequence? Irish land is as unsaleable to-day 
as a Honduras bond! Now this is bad enough, but is it not all 
sanctioned by the plea of legislation according to the “ moral aspect 
of things”? Pilfering for political purposes does not stop here. 
Even those persons who had bought land within the last forty years, 
and received absolute parliamentary titles from a Landed Estates 
Court that had never heard or thought of tenant-right, had their 
indefeasible parliamentary titles torn up by a Liberal Government in 
order to carry out reforms on the cheap. They were swept into the 
same boat with all other landowners, so that their lands to-day, held 
under a parliamentary title from the legislature, are about on a par 
in negotiable value with, as I have said, a Honduras bond! 

No doubt we have heard lately something about extending the 
Bright clauses of the Land Act; and this brings me to another 
matter. The method by which reform can be done and will be 
done on the cheap in this country is as follows. Some vested 
interest stands in the way of material progress. No reasonable per- 
son, except a sentimental Tory whom no one could reason with, 
attempts to controvert the fact. Itis the landed interest, a public com- 
pany—gas, water, railway—or one of the City bodies, with charitable 
and corporate functions. The Radicals deliver violent speeches on public 
platforms in the usual style—fat corporations, guzzling aldermen, 
wealthy directors, bloated shareholders, &c. I leave my reader to 
fill in the picture from the course of his studies of the speeches 
of these Radical statesmen. The public are somewhat frightened at 
this agitation; the Zimes—that organ and protector of corporate and 
respectable wealth—writes gloomily ; the penny press fans the flame. 
Mr. Gladstone probably embodies these conceptions in the form of a 
“moral aspect” to the situation, his mind moving, as it always does, 
in an academical rather than in a practical groove. The effect, how- 
ever, is what the Radicals wish. The value of the property, the 
stock, or the interest is “‘boshed,” so to speak, in the market; the 
value of the security goes down; the stock is quoted lower and 
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lower ; it becomes unsaleable ; there is a deadlock or, at the best, a 
stagnation in business, a falling off of public confidence, and there- 
fore of general credit! This was necessary for the sequel. It is 
now admitted, even by those who were reluctant beforehand, that 
something must be done ; and Mr. Gladstone is then brought forward 
by his Radical colleagues to invent a measure, which shall be the 
long-needed reform in question. This offers an opportunity to the 
Radical party to pose as the saviour of vested interests, and to say, 
“See how moderate we are! We might have taken everything. But 
we are too honest. We have given you the value of your property.’ 

I cannot exemplify this better than by pointing to a little mishap, 
and in fact a rebuff, which the Radical party experienced, and 
which, strange to say, has never been sufficiently noticed. They 
had the misfortune to catch a Tartar in the shape of Prince 
Bismarck. It will be remembered that after the taking of Alex- 
andria, with the complete and enthusiastic approval of the Radical 
leaders, and even of the member for Northampton, the rank and 
file of the Radical party went about the country preaching finan- 
cial repudiation for Egypt. The bondholders were to stew in their 
juice with the Egyptian nation if they refused to pay the ex- 
penses which the rebellion of Arabi and the English occupation 
had thrown upon Egypt. So things went on till matters became 
serious, and the foreign Powers began to show unmistakable signs 
of impatience. The Conference of last year took place, and was 
dismissed in a huff by Lord Granville because the foreign Powers 
quietly held the English Government responsible for the entire 
foreign debt of the Egyptian people, or rather of the Khedive Ismail. 
We all know how the affair has ended, and how disastrously the 
policy of repudiation has failed; and the way that Prince Bismarck 
and M. Ferry brought Lord Granville’s nose again and again to the 
grindstone, until the financial agreement—which is virtually “an 
instrument of police supervision over the defrauding English Govern- 
ment ”’—was signed and presented to both Houses of Parliament. 

The same policy had been pursued here that was followed in 
Ireland, only instead of a wretched Irish landlord brought face to 
face with an infuriated peasantry, it was the foreign bondholder in 
face of the Arabi movement. The principle of “ boshing” the stock 
was followed out to the letter. Egyptian securities would have gone to 
nothing if it had not been for the restless attitude of the French. 
Last of all, at the important moment, Prince Bismarck stepped in, 
and quietly called upon the English Government to honour their 
bond! I will not carry this matter further. It is a pity these things 
are not more studied by the electorate, and that in addition to read- 
ing Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, they would 
sometimes read also Lord Granville’s despatches. 
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These two instances of apparent legislative dishonesty, pure and 
simple, are an illustration of the method of what I have termed petty 
pilfering, as well as of the ingenious manner in which the action is 
disguised under a mass of humanitarian and pseudo-metaphysical 
jargon such as Mr. Gladstone is a master of. It is difficult in this 
respect to believe that he has not been made use of by his Radical 
followers for their own purpose, without very clearly seeing the drift 
of the policy they were aiming at. What the continuance of such 
principles in our future legislation is likely to produce, I will now 
proceed to inquire. So far as we have gone, we have carried out our 
great revolution in Ireland without the sacrifice of the life of a single 
landlord. We have not pacified the country, we have not quieted 
rebellion, or quenched the thirst for more spoil ; but we have never- 
theless had a revolution on the cheap—such as could only be effected 
in one of the foreign countries mentioned above after masses of 
bloodshed, of barricades, of military despotism, and I know not what. 
There is, however, this one disadvantage, “‘ You have taught the people 
that under certain circumstances it is right and it is expedient to 
steal!’? This was never done in a revolution abroad. 

It is right that the different interests should have their say 
and be heard in their own defence. Rivalry to-day, both social 
and political, has arrived at such a pitch that every man’s hand is 
against his neighbour’s. The Radical trader wishes to rob his land- 
lord of the increment of value of his house property, which he declares 
has been only produced by the efforts of the trader himself. Public 
companies that hold charters under Act of Parliament, and whose 
shares have been subscribed on the strength of those charters, are to 
be pillaged by a Radical Parliament because their business happens to 
have turned out successful. Every contract is to be torn up in 
the interest of the public—to please Demos—if it can be proved that 
the other party to the bargain has profited more than Demos had a 
right to expect. 

But Demos after all is but an individual of many parts, and if 
he will not abide by those laws of property and right by which the 
affairs of individuals themselves are regulated by the State and 
decided in its law courts, I am correct in saying that we are living in 
an age of petty pilfering and of silent and certain revolution. The 
worst, too, of this form of revolution is that it has practically no 
bottom to it, and that in the long run it must bring the trade and 
credit of a country to a standstill by driving landlords’ capital 
from the land and manufacturers’ capital into foreign securities, 
and thus give other nations the means of forcing England out of 
the field in one direction after another. A revolution abroad is a 
“ cataclysm ; ”’ in England it is that silent process known to geologists 
as “ subaerial denudation ” of the whole surface of the body politic. 
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I have said that this subject has important bearings on the next 
general election. What is to be the rule and guide which the new 
electorate are going to adopt in judging of future political problems ? 
We are told that the new electorate will be decidedly Radical, that 
the agricultural labourer will vote as a man against the farmers, that 
the whole of the north of manufacturing England is democratic. 
This would not alarm me did I feel that the electorate would judge 
these matters equitably for themselves, and not be influenced by the 
gospel of petty pilfering and reform on the cheap which we have the 
best of reasons for believing that the Radical party will assiduously 
preach. What will the Radical caucuses adopt as a standard of 
Radical morals for a Libéral as opposed to a Conservative party ? 
Is every person in politics who refuses to set aside all primary 
principles of law, all claims to just value such as can only be decided 
by an impartial legal tribunal or by the operation of the market, to 
be compelled to join a new party, which may be called an Imperial 
party, or a Tory democracy, or something else, but which party will 
be the party to defend the primary rights of citizens against a pil- 
fering, repudiating democracy. We are considered abroad, what- 
ever we may think of ourselves at home, a people who make magni- 
ficent pretensions, but whose word is not to be implicitly trusted. In 
fact, any ordinary Englishman, who has had the useful advantage 
of seeing much of foreigners and foreign countries, will admit 
that, however much the individual Englishman may be esteemed by 
his foreign friends, there is an ineradicable feeling that as a mass 
the English are untrustworthy, and that their standard of political 
morals, unlike their standard of political professions, is an extremely 
low one, governed universally by a not very noble form of insular 
selfishness and contempt for the opinions of foreign nations. 

I think that these views were never more general abroad than 
they are at the present time, notwithstanding the remarkable 
flights and surrenders in matters of foreign policy which have been 
made by the late Government. This spirit of disingenuousness, com- 
bined with a natural dislike to being brought to extremities and 
compelled to make sacrifices such as war entails, is the besetting sin 
of our Radical teachers. Smug respectability is a homely virtue 
often found in combination with the rankest selfishness and want 
of principle. We have enough of teachers both political and 
religious in this country ; in fact no other nation can claim anything 
like the same number of popular prophets. It remains to be seen if 
the people will be true to those precepts on which the prosperity of 
a country like England can alone depend. 

The democracy, which will shortly be called upon to decide as 
to the merits of the case I have now urged, will have several im- 
portant and I may say grave issues placed before them. They 
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will have to consider not only the relations of England with 
Ireland and our relations with our colonial empire, and the colonial 
empires of other countries; they will have to consider large 
and important changes in the tenure of property in land, the 
rights of corporate bodies or of public companies, and even per- 
haps the Established Church. A Conservative party will be in 
its right at all hazards in opposing crucial change in this great 
matter, though a Liberal party will be equally within its right in 
pressing for the same. The electorate must look to various things. 
First, that in this struggle of party principle is not abandoned, and 
that in order to strike terror into their opponents and offer an iniqui- 
tous bribe to the electorate, the Radical party do not proceed to effect 
reform on the basis of petty pilfering, and, as I have said, on the cheap. 
If monopolies must perish and owners give up their right, let them 
be paid their full value, whether it be an English or Irish landlord, 
an Egyptian bondholder, a City company, or even the possessor of a 
sinecure office. It was the State that granted these rights in 
former times, and the only right which the State possesses superior 
to the individual’s right, is that the State may quench an engagement 
and abrogate a bargain by paying fair compensation whenever it can 
be shown that the continuance of such a bargain is against the public 
interest. Yet not even the State, and much less the Radical party, 
should have the right to set itself up as the judge to decide the terms 
of this expropriation. Moreover, if the people are not short-sighted, 
they will observe that it is for the interest of trade, for the interest of 
credit, for the interest of the empire, that an English Parliament 
and an English political party should be scrupulously honest and 
equitable in all its dealings. You have no right to menace an interest, 
to “bosh ” a stock, to cripple a trade, and then turn round and pride 
yourselves on having done a reform on the cheap, and of meriting 
the thanks of the interest which you declare you have saved 
from ruin. Let the Egyptian episode of the foreign bondholders 
be a useful example to us to be honest as a nation, on the 
simple principle that it is the best policy. Had her Majesty’s 
Government never preached repudiation in Egypt to please a Radical 
party, the entire difficulties with the Powers would have been avoided. 
But when, acting as co-trustee with France for the interest of other 
European Powers, her Majesty’s Government boldly ousted their 
co-trustee and gave Europe to understand that repudiation was the 
policy of England, England’s foreign credit fell as it has never 
fallen before, and as it is to be hoped it will never fall again under 
any administration. The same thing applies to our domestic policy. 
Let the Radical party cease from offering the property of individuals 
as a bribe to the new electorate. If they continue to do so they may 
bring themselves to power by debauching the people, but they will 
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ruin the trade and commerce of their country. Whatever is the 
interest in question, it will prove a cheaper policy in the end to buy 
this out at even a liberal price than to menace that corner-stone of 
civilisation, the rights of property. What we must hope for in the 
new electorate is not only a more accurate power of honest judgment, 
but a clearer appreciation that the enunciation of high-sounding 
moral phrases is nothing but hypocrisy so long as our political system 
countenances theft and the abstraction of goods by the State without 
payment! If we are intent upon self-improvement socially or poli- 
tically, it should be carried out on a system which is both honest 
and intelligible. 

Our earnestness should be shown by an honest endeavour on the 
part of public men to place before the electorate those fundamental 
laws which a nation is bound to respect, instead of endeavouring 
to deprave the electorate by promising them bags of sweetmeats all 
round. What England must understand, too, if she intends to survive 
in the great struggle of nationalities, is that power of “ staying 
in the race” for which our ancestors were conspicuous. The 
conditions of our national existence are, in fact, determined on 
for us by nature beforehand. England is a great free-trading 
country simply because Free Trade for England means the life and 
soul to her manufacturing industries. Free Trade may mean low 
wages, but it also means cheap food, which is relatively better than 
high wages. England is a great colonising country because her 
system of civilisation gives her the advantage of possessing a largely 
redundant population. Yet a redundant population means perpetual 
struggle for existence at home. No one leaves his country who does 
not feel pressure at home. England, moreover, is a country which, 
owing to the character of her people and the vastness of her posses- 
sions and her accumulated wealth, is always the object of jealousy 
among other European nations; it is necessary, therefore, that she 
should maintain her maritime superiority. On all and on every 
side of the problem, whichever way we look, we see the absolute 
necessity of making great national and personal sacrifices, not only 
as being the right course, but as being the wiser course for us 
as a nation to pursue. Whichever party in the State, therefore, 
attempts to undermine the basis of political honesty and public 
virtue, is an enemy to the empire and a disastrous counsellor to the 
new electorate. I have attempted to show that the late Govern- 
ment stand convicted of disregarding in their conduct of reform and 
their management of affairs this initial principle of good government, 
by lending a ready ear to the Radical doctrines of petty pilfering. 
In conclusion I will say that I hope the new electorate will not be 
led into the same error. 

MARLBOROUGH. 
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Tue electoral period has fairly begun, and till the struggle is 
decided at the polling-booths there will be no relaxation of political 
energy. Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto is before the country. The 
speeches of Mr. Chamberlain at Hull, Warrington, Glasgow, Inver- 
ness, constitute a manifesto hardly less important, while, speaking 
in London last night, he nailed his colours—the Radical tricolour as 
it may be called—to the mast. Thus the question suggests itself 
how far an agreement can be established between the chiefs of the 
two sections of the Liberal party. On the Tory side, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach and Mr. Plunket have both emphasised the claims of the 
Government to the confidence of the country. Lord Salisbury has 
yet to make his appearance upon a public platform, or to issue in some 
other shape his reply to Mr. Gladstone’s encyclical. That event may 
be awaited with interest, and, when it occurs, may be greeted with 
enthusiasm. But thus far the most elaborate efforts of Tory rheto- 
ricians have struck no responsive chord among the audiences which 
have listened to them. From the day that Lord Randolph Churchill 
quitted Sheffield and devoted himself to the contemplative man’s 
recreation—the pursuit of angling in Highland waters—there have 
been no signs whatever of any public interest in Conservative 
oratory. The Secretary of State for India can always secure the 
presence of attentive and applausive crowds. But the secret of 
impressing the Tory democracy remains with him. Lord Salis- 
bury will, doubtless, when he quits his solitude at Dieppe, be 
received by any meeting which he favours with his eloquence with 
the respect due to his position and to his mastery of the English 
language. Putting these two Tory Ministers on one side, is there 
any member of the Tory Cabinet who has shown the slighest 
capacity to carry multitudes with him, or to stir the heart of the 
democracy as with the sound of a trumpet ? Whatever the Conserva- 
tives may contrive to do when the constituencies are definitely declar- 
ing their opinion by their votes, it is certain that thus far their 
vocal efforts have fallen flat. 

While the protagonists of Toryism and Radicalism, in the persons 
of Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain, have both 
been busy within the past month, the oracle of moderate Liberalism, 
in the person of Mr. Goschen, has given it response. Mr. Goschen’s 
importance is considerably increased by the circumstance that he is 
the most distinguished member of a political connection in which 
the Tories have seen an effective instrument for securing the dis- 
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comfiture of the Radicals. Of Mr. Goschen’s political integrity and 
intellectual power it is impossible to speak in terms that are too high. 
But one should not be so dazzled by his abilities and virtues as to 
fail accurately to see, and correctly to define, his political position. 
In his Sussex address of a few nights ago he spoke of the moderate 
Conservatives coming round to the moderate Liberals—thus pleasantly 
turning the tables upon those who have frequently before indicated 
an alliance between the followers of Mr. Goschen and the followers 
of Sir Stafford Northcote as imminent or inevitable. It is of very 
little consequence whether one imputes the credit of the first move 
in any transaction of this kind to the moderate Liberals or the 
moderate Conservatives. Of one thing there is no doubt. Mr. 
Goschen might at the present moment, were he less scrupulous in his 
notions of political honour, be leading the Tory party in the House 
of Commons. Ifa year or eighteen months ago he had given the 
occupants of what was then the front Opposition bench the slightest 
hint in that direction, Lord Salisbury would have welcomed him 
as lieutenant. Moderate as Mr. Goschen unquestionably is, his 
moderation is essentially that of the Conservative rather than of 
the Liberal. That is to say, his first instinct always is to remain 
stationary. Objections to movement of any kind suggest them- 
selves as naturally to him as arguments in favour of movement to 
others. In comparison with him the most stolid and immobile of 
Whigs is almost a pioneer of progress. For a Whig is susceptible 
of education. It may be impossible to make him enamoured of 
reform or of rapid progress; but it is invariably possible to con- 
vince him that unless he acquiesces in the law of progress he will 
bring himself into antagonism with a force fatal to his political 
existence. This is the great difference between the schools of Mr. 
Goschen and Lord Hartington. Mr. Goschen, no doubt, is loyal to 
those political ideas which originally emanating from, and still identi- 
fied in vulgar parlance with, Liberalism, are never challenged by Con- 
servatives, and have become Conservative commonplaces. But outside 
this limit, Mr. Goschen, if he is not positively reactionary, declines to 
stir, and when he has to show why he should not stir, deals in a 
manner which is scarcely worthy of his ingenuousness and breadth 
of view with the Liberal case. Take, for instance, his speech of the 
other day. No one can question its cleverness. Who can honestly 
avow a conviction of its justice? His whole method of dealing 
with the politicians towards whom he finds himself in far sharper 
antagonism than he does to the Tories was that of a partisan. In 
order to controvert views that he disapproved, he first misrepre- 
sented and caricatured those views. It was an exceedingly able as 
well as entertaining performance ; but was it statesmanship ? Most of 
all, was it statesmanship of that order which one has a right to 
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expect from a man of Mr. Goschen’s calibre? If Mr. Goschen had 
ended by drawing a conclusion logically justified by the premisses 
from which he had started, no one could have found fault with him. 
That, however, is exactly what he failed to do. His premisses, 
indeed, were to a certain point—so far, that is, as concerns the 
necessity of land reform and local government reform—identical 
with those of Mr. Chamberlain. But no sooner had he enunciated 
these than his natural Conservatism intercepted the obvious con- 
clusion. Instead of saying, as the Tories do, that everything is for 
the best in this best possible of all dispensations, he admits that 
much is for the worst. But what is his inference? Not that a good 
deal ought to be done for the purposes of amelioration, but that 
no process of amelioration can be safely engaged in. He thus 
places himself and his hearers in the impasse of the pessimist. 
Things, as they are, are wrong. Yet it is impossible to make them 
much better, and dangerous to try to make them any better at all. 
Such, then, being the attitude and temper of the most eminent and 
highly endowed leader of the moderate Liberals, it is almost asking 
us too much to bid us believe that a respectable minority of votes 
will in the heat and stress of a general election be cast for the 
moderate, as against the advanced, Liberals. Mr. Goschen will com- 
mand to the last the respect of his countrymen. It may safely be 
predicted that he will never carry them with him at the polling- 
booths. He is not only too Conservative for Liberalism, he is too 
much of a Tory for Tories. 

We now come to the great event of the hour—Mr. Gladstone’s 
allocution to his countrymen. The practical significance of this can 
be expressed in a very few words. The ex-Premier has decided to 
lead the Liberal party at the general election, and should the con- 
stituencies deliver a verdict in his favour, will not shrink from forming 
« Government and from proposing to the new Parliament a distinct 
and drastic programme. It is certain, therefore, that whatever diffi- 
culties may be encountered later, the Liberals will meet the Conserva- 
tives with a united front. For the present, at least, nothing more will 
be heard of intestine divisions, of the mutual opposition of Whigs or 
moderate Liberals on the one hand, and of advanced Liberals or 
Radicals on the other. The Liberalism of Mr. Gladstone is like the 
catholicity of the Church of England, comprehensive and elastic 
enough to include every conceivable variety of sects. When, in 
addition to this, it is remembered that Mr. Gladstone, so long as he 
speaks at all, will speak with an authority which none of his lieu- 
tenants will care to contravene or discourage, we have a sufficiently 
solid assurance that, whatever the issue of the appeal to the constitu- 
encies, or however critical and delicate the party negotiations that 
must precede the formation of a new Liberal Government, Liberalism 
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has nothing in the immediate future to fear from domestic feuds. On 
the other hand, the very comprehensiveness of the Hawarden manifesto 
must prevent its stimulating the enthusiasm of the more earnest and 
advanced of the politicians to whom it is addressed. When the French 
Republic was definitely adopted thirteen years ago, the utmost which 
could be said in its favour was that it was the form of Government 
which divided opinion the least. That is precisely the meed of praise 
due to the portentous document promulgated by the Liberal leader. 
Every Liberal politician, and the chief of every section of the 
Liberal party, can subscribe the manifesto; not, indeed, with feelings 
of exaltation, but with ungrudging acquiesence. Although it covers 
more ground, it does not carry us much farther than Lord Hartington’s 
Waterfoot speech. Liberalism, Mr. Gladstone admits, is full of 
boundless potentialities, but it is only a few of these that he can 
himself hope to see translated into actualities. He says not a word 
to forbid Radicals from pressing forward the measures which they 
have at heart. He expresses no disagreement in principle with 
any item of the more pronounced propaganda of Radicalism. One 
portion of the address amounts to the declaration of an active policy. 
The other portions of it may be described as the vague and shadowy 
testament which its author bequeaths to those who are to follow 
after him. Unfortunately, however, there are one or two exceptions 
to the rule which the ex-Premier appears to have proposed to him- 
self. The most serious of these is presented by the paragraph 
devoted to free schools. If there is any purely domestic reform 
which the country is bent upon having, and which the Radical leaders 
are pledged to secure for it at the first opportunity, it is the abolition 
of school fees for primary instruction. Evidently Mr. Gladstone has 
little sympathy with the national demand, now rapidly rising to a 
point at which it will become irresistible, and has lamentably miscon- 
ceived the true issue. Hence the singular weakness of his argument. 
In the first place, any reasons which may be urged against free 
schools are not those which the Liberal leader enunciates. The 
advocates of free schools are animated by no particular hostility to the 
denominational system, nor, as Mr. Gladstone seems to suppose, is 
this system involved in the question. The principle of gratuitous 
education may be conceded without the slightest detriment to the 
condition of things under which board schools and denominational 
schools now flourish side by side. What is wanted, is not that the 
latter should be superseded by the former, but that an extra grant 
should be made in the interests of both. Again, Mr. Gladstone, in 
his observations on this subject, falls into a twofold error; for the 
argument on which he relies, that with respect to education men don’t 
value what they don’t pay for, involves a double fallacy. If every 
primary school in the United Kingdom were freed to-morrow, the 
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inhabitants of the United Kingdom would still pay, to a great extent 
in the same proportion as at present, for national education. The 
cost of the article must be defrayed by some one. By whom else is it 
to be defrayed save by taxpayers and ratepayers ? and what practical 
difference can there be whether a parent pays for the teaching of his 
child in the shape of rates and taxes, or fees? Secondly, what ground 
is there for the assertion that English citizens do not value or avail 
themselves of the advantages offered by institutions to the support of 
which they do not specifically contribute, but which are only maintained 
by general taxation. Take the case of free roads, free bridges, free 
libraries, free museums, free parks. Because the expenses of none 
of these are defrayed out of a particular fund, levied in a particular 
way, and allocated for that particular purpose, is it the case that the 
boon which they individually and collectively confer is disregarded 
or ignored? The question is answered by its own absurdity. Yet of 
the free institutions just enumerated there is not one which does not 
stand upon the same logical footing as free schools. 

But though it is impossible that Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto should 
be received with enthusiasm by those who are the moving spirits, the 
life and soul, of latter-day Liberalism, it will provoke nothing like a 
breach in the party ; it will not rouse even those who are most dis- 
appointed with many portions of it to opposition ; it will not, for the 
present, even give rise to any serious criticism. The general disposi- 
tion is to make the best of it, and to utilise the amount of valuable 
material which it undoubtedly contains. It is the elasticity even 
more than the comprehensiveness of the document which recommends 
it to the politicians who would have fain discerned in it a more 
definite ring. No one can read this formidable array of para- 
graphs without being struck by the fact that their construction must 
depend upon the unforeseen circumstances of the future. Mr. Glad- 
stone himself would probably be the first to admit that the real inter- 
pretation of his programme must be supplied by events. We are not 
now speaking of what may happen when the ex-Premier has ceased 
to be an active force in politics. We are only anticipating the possi- 
bilities of the general election. Either the Radicals are doomed to 
comparative defeat between now and the end of the year, or they are 
destined to receive—which is, perhaps, the more probable contingency 
—a great reinforcement of strength. In the latter case it is obvious 
that the Radicalism of the Hawarden manifesto must acquire a pro- 
portionately increased prominence. Mr. Gladstone’s leading principle 
is that the English people are to decide for themselves what legisla- 
tion they will have, and upon what lines it shall proceed. This is 
the canon that he applies to the practical validity of any movement 
for the disestablishment of the Church. The people, then, being 
supreme, it follows that, if the Radicals are found to constitute a 
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majority of the people, Mr. Gladstone, as the leader of the whole 
Liberal party, is pledged to the adoption of proposals which, as at 
present advised, he does but provisionally approve, or which he may 
actually seem to discourage. His manifesto thus needs for its final 
exposition that context which the arbitrament of the ballot-boxes 
will afford. It may be said that to admit this is but to postpone the 
settlement of the difficulty, which is inherent in the existing condi- 
tion of Liberalism. That unquestionably is true, and it may be that 
although the Liberals should, in the popular phrase, sweep the 
country, grave obstacles may interpose themselves in the way of the 
formation of a Government reasonably satisfactory to the various 
sections of the Liberal party. Thus far there is absolutely no more 
reason to expect an open schism between the Whigs or moderate 
Liberals on the one hand, and the Radicals on the other—a split, to 
put it in a more concrete form, between Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain—than there has been any time during the last five 
years. It appears, curiously enough, that Lord Hartington’s Water- 
foot address, which many not unnaturally regarded as of such 
sinister omen, contained a sentence, omitted in the newspaper reports, 
by which the speaker sedulously guarded himself against the possi- 
bility of being understood to veto those Radical measures on which he 
threw, or seemed to throw, cold water. Since then Mr. Chamberlain, 
as the Radical leader, has committed himself to a general policy from 
which he cannot possibly recede. There are two great conditions 
on with which Mr. Chamberlain owes it to himself and to those 
who repose their trust in him to insist. First, that any Liberal Cabinet 
which as the result of the general elections may be formed, shall con- 
tain an appreciably larger element of Radicalism, as distinguished from 
Liberalism, than has ever yet been witnessed. Secondly, that the 
Cabinet thus called into existence shall admit, at any rate in principle, 
a great deal of what Mr. Chamberlain and those with him have been 
advocating in theory. It is not necessary that Mr. Gladstone should 
pledge himself to the immediate acceptance of the Radical programme 
in its integrity. But the Radicals have a right to demand that he 
shall do nothing which will exclude it from the Liberal forecast. It 
is conceivable, but in the highest degree unlikely, that Mr. Gladstone 
may decline this arrangement. He may be satisfied with another 
Gladstonian administration, such as that of 1880, pure and simple, 
and by doing so he will rule the Radicals outside the ranks of official 
Liberalism. Again, which is also unlikely, Mr. Gladstone may, 
while recognising the equity of the Radical claim, fail to secure the 
acquiescence of his Whig colleagues; and, should this anticipation 
be fulfilled, the Radicals would be supplied with an excuse, which 
none of them would regret, for remaining outside the next Liberal 
Government. But we can only judge of the future from the past, 
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and everything points to the conclusion that if the new constituencies 
oust Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill from office, Mr. 
Gladstone, as the new Premier, will recognise that the Liberal victory 
is largely due to the organised efforts of Radicalism, and concede 
with alacrity the consequent claim of the Radicals to representa- 
tion in the ranks of the Government. 

If we turn to foreign policy, there is not much either in the retro- 
spect or the prospect on which a Tory Government has reason to 
congratulate itself, or on the strength of which it can appeal to the 
especial confidence of the country. A month that has witnessed the 
development of the Hispano-German dispute, followed, as it may be 
hoped, by its assured settlement, and the unification of the two Bul- 
garias, cannot be pronounced uneventful. To the Tory leaders the 
latter incident is, as will presently be shown, for two reasons, pecu- 
liarly unfortunate. So far as the former is concerned, it is enough to 
say that Prince Bismarck, in that ubiquitously prehensile policy 
which he has initiated, committed a mistake, and hastened to acknow- 
ledge it. It is inconceivable that he should have desired to humiliate, 
or estrange, a nation whose monarch he treated a year ago with 
marked civility, and whose political status in the councils of 
Europe he has consistently shown a wish to improve. That Spain 
has never been recognised as exercising any sovereignty over the 
Caroline Islands is conclusively proved by the documents disinterred 
from the archives of the English and German Foreign Offices, notably 
by the last of the series, Sir Henry Layard’s despatch, embodying a 
conversation with Senor Canovas del Castillo, of 1876. The signifi- 
cance of the storm of Spanish resentment, which the German annexa- 
tion excited, lies, less in the proof it constitutes that the Spaniards 
are still animated by the proud traditions inherited from a more 
puissant past, than in the evidence that the flame of patriotic indig- 
nation at Madrid and elsewhere was fanned by French emissaries. 
Hence the insult offered to the German legation, and the contumely 
with which individual German citizens sojourning in the Spanish 
capital were treated. Great as is the ability which Prince Bismarck 
has shown in his policy of isolating France, it may be questioned 
whether he would have succeeded so completely were it not for the 
shortsighted collaboration of the French themselves. The idea is 
widely diffused through the Continent of Europe that when M. 
Clemenceau holds the helm of Government on the other side of the 
Channel and Mr. Chamberlain is supreme here, the two leaders of 
European Radicalism will endeavour to effect a friendly junction 
and firm alliance of the two peoples. But so long as our nearest 
Continental neighbour indulges periodically in outbursts of spleen, 
jealousy, and petulance—a temper which is only caricatured in the 
Olivier Pain affair—that consummation may well appear remote. In 
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an article in this number of the Fortnightly Review, entitled “ Five 
Years of Foreign Policy,” one, at least, of the memorable results 
produced by Lord Granville’s administration of our external affairs 
is inadequately recognised. That administration has secured for us 
the friendship of Italy, the most promising perhaps of the Latin 
races, whose growing military strength is conclusively attested by 
the admirable narrative of the mancuvres of her troops which the 
Times has done a national service in publishing. 

But, it may be said, if the relations between France and England 
are neither better nor worse than they were when the Conservatives 
assumed office, and granting that to the Liberal Foreign Minister 
belongs the credit of having effected an Anglo-Italian alliance or 
understanding, Lord Salisbury is entitled to the supreme distinction 
of having secured us the friendship of Germany. The only ground 
for this assertion is Prince Bismarck’s acquiescence in the Egyptian 
Loan. In all other matters he has maintained an attitude of not par- 
ticularly benevolent neutrality, or has dissembled his friendship with 
astounding success. In our negotiations with Russia for the solution 
of the Afghan controversy, it is notorious that Germany has held 
studiously aloof, while if Prince Bismarck’s amity is evidenced in 
South Africa by the substantial sacrifice we have consented to make 
in Zanzibar, there are those to whom Macaulay’s line, “‘ Add not 
unto your cruel hate your yet more cruel love,”’ will suggest itself. 
Finally, if the treatment recently accorded at Frankfort to a little 
travelling party of English men and English women is any criterion 
of the popular sentiment of Germany towards us, we can scarcely be 
held to enjoy a larger harvest of golden opinions in the Fatherland 
than we had reaped a year ago. 

But, to revert to a topic already touched upon, the most momentous 
occurrence of the past month, and the most serious for England, is 
the revolution in Roumelia and the destruction of the last visible 
remnant of the Berlin Treaty. The secret history of these transactions 
has yet to be written, but it is not premature to say that the horror 
and indignation which Austria and Russia profess are diplomatic, or 
more probably theatrical. The deposition of Gabriel Pacha, and 
Prince Alexander’s journey to Philippopolis, must be taken in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Austrian Kaiser and the Czar at 
Kremsier." By neither of these sovereigns can the events, which may 
have occurred with unexpected rapidity, have been unforeseen. The 
policy of Austria and Germany in the Balkan peninsula is no secret. 
The former Power aims at the conclusion of a commercial treaty 
with Roumania and Servia. Prince Bismarck is strongly in favour 
of this step—first, because he hopes it may ultimately lead to the 
establishment of a common customs union for the two Germanies ; 
secondly, because it will tend to make the trade of the Balkan 
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peninsula practically a German monopoly. While several German 
manufacturers object to the scheme, the Hungarians are strongly 
in favour of it. The removal of the unnatural barrier between 
Roumelia and Bulgaria will promote the commercial and political 
ascendancy of Austria in the south-east of Europe. Austria had 
already absolute control over Servia. We may now expect ere long 
to hear that she has formally annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
This signal extension of her power she will have combined with the 
advantage of placing the relations between herself and Bulgaria on a 
favourable footing. Nor can there be anydoubt that her diplomatists 
have astutely foreseen the advantage which would accrue to Austria by 
identifying her with a development of events that has long become 
unavoidable. It was obvious to any one who possessed the slightest 
knowledge of the facts, that the division of Bulgaria by the Treaty of 
Berlin was only a temporary makeshift, designed to flatter the vanity 
of Lord Beaconsfield, and as untenable as the bisection of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. Of late various other circumstances have con- 
spired to convince Austria that a purely artificial and arbitrary 
division, which has now vanished from the map of Europe, could 
not long be maintained. The result of the Skiernievice meeting 
of last year was an understanding that Austria was to have her 
way in the western portion and Russia in the eastern portion of the 
Balkan peninsula. As a matter of fact, it has proved impossible 
for Russia so far to benefit from that compact as to continue the 
hegemony over the two Bulgarias. Russian influence for other 
than sentimental reasons has long been on the wane in this quarter 
of the world. Russia is not a commercial country, and her efforts at 
strengthening her hold on Bulgaria by the agency of commerce have 
conspicuously miscarried. The Government of the Czar has only 
succeeded in flooding the country with corrupt officials, generals, 
magistrates, and schoolmasters, all of whom the Bulgarians have 
regarded as little better than the instrument of depredation. It 
must therefore have been apparent to the two monarchs when they 
surveyed the situation at Kremsier, that events would compel some 
modification of the Skiernievice settlement. 

Of course, Russia had, and has, as the Czar may well have reminded 
the Kaiser, certain strong cards in her hands. For instance, she might 
complicate and envenom the situation in Bulgaria by promoting a 
socialistic rising. She might create formidable difficulties in Rouma- 
nia by fomenting the dissatisfaction with the commercial preponder- 
ance of Austria, and with the elaborate and burdensome machinery of 
German officialism, inseparable from the rule of the Hohenzollerns. 
Under these circumstances, and upon the assumption that Russia has 
no immediate intention of raising, or sanctioning, a counter-agitation 
in any part of the Balkan peninsula, the inference that the latest 
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events in Bulgaria and Roumelia were duly taken into consideration 
at the Kremsier Conference, is irresistible. Jor the next act in the 
drama we must be satisfied to wait, though the interval of suspense 
will probably be short. The commotion which actively began a week 
ago is far from yet being atan end. The other rising nationalities of 
South-eastern Europe are conscious of a sympathetic shock. The 
seven years of patience which Lord Beaconsfield recommended to 
Greece have expired, and M. Tricoupis has considered the display of 
Hellenic jealousy provoked by the spectacle of Bulgarian aggran- 
disement of sufficient moment to compel him to postpone his medi- 
tated visit to England, and to return to Athens, Nor is it likely 
that the surface of events in Macedonia and Albania will long be 
unruffied. A forward movement may be ordered along the whole 
line, and Austria has done a politic thing for herself, as the Eastern 
Power of Europe, by placing herself, with however much of depre- 
catory protest and passive disapproval, at its head. 

Meanwhile the result for Turkey is that with which history has 
long familiarised us. As usual, she will have to pay /es pots cassés. 
Except in theory, the Turks have never held the passes of the 
Balkans, and the Porte, though it makes some show of an intention 
to insist upon its treaty rights to send troops into Bulgaria, will 
not refuse the Conference which may soon be looked for. But the 
brunt of the discomfiture will be borne by Lord Salisbury, who still 
continues at Dieppe when he ought to be in Downing Street, and 
remains apathetic and inactive when the simplest considerations of 
policy must suggest the necessity of employing his influence with 
the Porte to recognise accomplished facts, and to win, as Austria is 
plainly determined to do, the goodwill of the united Bulgarians, who 
may henceforth operate as a substantial barrier against Russia in 
Eastern Europe. Lord Salisbury’s difficulties do not only arise from 
the fact that it was he who shared with Lord Beaconsfield the honour 
of dividing Bulgaria and Roumelia at the Berlin Congress. He is 
hampered by the effect of the unification of the two Bulgarias on 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff’s mission. “If,” the spokesmen of the 
Ottoman Empire may naturally say to Sir Henry Wolff, “ England 
abandons us in Bulgaria, how can you expect us to move an inch for 
you in Egypt ?”’ When he was at Berlin it pleased Lord Beaconsfield 
to think he was repeating some of the exploits of those sovereigns 
and statesmen to whose combined genius the world was indebted for 
the deliberations of the Vienna Congress. It was in this temper that 
he demanded the severance of Bulgaria from Roumelia. Is there 
to-day any Tory so belated as to suppose that the public opinion of 
England would allow the slightest risk of the expenditure of blood 
or money to be run for the sake of perpetuating what, at the very 
time of its accomplishment, was an anachronism ? 

France is, like England, on the eve of a general election, and one 
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not less charged with far-reaching consequences. M. Clémenceau, 
having recovered from his indisposition, has laid his programme 
before his countrymen; while, from another point of view, M. 
Brisson has declared his faith in the stability and worth of the 
Republic. The contest will centre chiefly round M. Ferry and 
M. Clémenceau. The recrudescence of disturbances, or, rather, 
the entire absence from the first of tranquillity in Tonquin, may 
prejudice the prospects of the former. The latter, in his address 
at Draguignan, has formulated a policy at once more definite and 
advanced than he has yet enunciated, the keynote of which is 
wholesale decentralisation. But the elections will be interesting 
apart from the rival merits of the leaders of French Radicalism 
and Conservatism. They will show us for the first time the exact 
nature of the relations subsisting between electors and their repre- 
sentatives. Hitherto universal suffrage, as it has been known in 
France, may be compared to a huge machine which has yet to 
be completely adjusted. The French Republic is in the second de- 
cade of its existence, and there still remains in force a vicious legis- 
lation which interferes with the establishment of permanent electoral 
committees for the purposes of Republican propaganda. Hence the 
only important and permanent political organisations, so far, have 
been ostensibly, if not really, organisations for some other purpose— 
such, for instance, as the Freemasons on the one hand and the Roman 
Catholic Church on the other. These two vast bodies are sworn 
enemies in France, and until the present day they have alone been 
able to centralise their forces, the one in order to establish and defend 
the democracy, the other to destroy it. But no political party has yet 
contrived to form associations such as exist in England, Belgium, and 
America, permanent, open to all, and established alike in the commune, 
the canton, and the department—associations having funds in hand, 
and able by means of meetings, lectures, newspapers, and pamphlets, 
to complete the education of universal suffrage and to regulate its 
action. The Frenchman, whether from lassitude, indifference, igno- 
rance, or other unfathomed causes, is with difficulty a citizen con- 
tinuously ; he tends to trust too much to a paternal Government, and 
contents himself with exercising his right of universal suffrage imper- 
fectly once in four years. There is consequently no real collaboration 
between the electors and their representatives, whose representation 
of the nation is thus more or less a fiction. However, with the 
extension of the press, with the free and incessant criticism of the 
intransigeants, and above all with the excellent practical advice of men 
like M. Clémenceau, the French electors are rapidly being awakened 
to a sense of their duties as well as of their rights. The discussion 
in the great cities of questions such as that of the imperative man- 
date is a sign of advancing political education, and the interest 
excited by this first trial in the present generation of a new mode of 
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voting, and the careful and widespread organisation now being deve- 
loped by all parties, are an earnest that the general elections of 1885 
will constitute for Frenchmen a great and useful lesson in practical 
politics. 

In the region of Colonial policy, the Hispano-German controversy 
bids fair to leave behind it the legacy of an “ International Pacific 
Conference,” or some such scheme, following on the lines of the Congo 
Conference, in which the signatory Powers will bind themselves to 
observe certain rules with regard to the annexation and protectorate of 
the few islands still left without a European flag in those seas. The 
Pacific seems destined to become the scene of more than one kind of 
rivalry between European nations. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
being an accomplished fact, one need not be surprised to hear 
that South Australia is making an arrangement for a mail service. 
The New Zealand Government have already concluled a contract 
with the Pacific Mail Company vid Francisco; ,but whether by 
‘ Francisco or Vancouver Island, the fact of increased speed and of an 
alternative trade route to the Antipodes is borne in upon us. Any 
shifting of our trade routes may be of world-wide importance, and 
bring in its train unexpected circumstances. England might be before- 
hand in making her plans to meet the contingency of a Panama 
Canal. It has been suggested that she might seize the unoceupied 
Galapagos group to strengthen her hold on the future highways of 
the world. In the North Pacific the Russians have been intriguing 
in Corea, a country of divided allegiance, and therefore favourable for 
intrigue, but hitherto their efforts have been without success. Pro- 
bably the officers of the Czar are longing for a set off against our 
occupation of Port Hamilton. At the same time we hear that a 
Manchester firm, acting according to the more peaceful methods of 
commercial enterprise, has at last persuaded the Chinese Government 
to grant them a contract for a railway near Pekin, to be built and 
worked by Englishmen. Such a concession opens up an almost 
illimitable market for sanguine railway firms. 

It is probable that the Royal Commission on the State of Trade 
will be compelled to give very marked attention to the colonies. 
From any point of view, practical as well as sentimental, the 
phenomena there presented are deeply interesting. There is a keen 
war of tariffs in our colonies, and the tendency amongst them is 
to form Protectionist circles under the ostensibly attractive form 
of reciprocity treaties. Fiscal considerations seem to be at the 
bottom of all public questions, even those relating to constitutional 
reform. Should a cry for greater local autonomy arise, as in many 
of the West Indian Islands and Mauritius and elsewhere, it is generally 
prompted by the desire to gain a more complete control over present 
fiscal arrangements. The West Indian group doubtless desire Feder- 
alism in order that they may deal with the United States and the 
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Canadian Dominion, or, in fact, any other Power, in their own way. As 
these communities have suffered and still suffer from the action of Free 
Trade principles, they could scarcely be expected to carry out England’s 
traditional policy. The West Indian islands would probably become 
a Protectionist group, making its own reciprocity treaties with its 
neighbours in North and South America. In Australasia the difficul- 
ties before the Federal Council Act are caused partly by financial 
considerations in each colony. The Australasians are not yet 
agreed on financial principles, and one community is afraid of being 
bound by the decisions of another. At present Protectionist Victoria 
seems to be highly prosperous, according to Mr. Service’s financial 
statement. The revenue of the current year is calculated to exceed 
the unprecedented sum of seven millions. As the population of 
Victoria does not reach a million, this amount is remarkable. 
Moreover, the Melbourne citizens hope to improve their financial 
position still further by making a reciprocity treaty with Tasmania. 
The state of intercolonial trade, together with an examination parti- 
cularly into the wine and sugar industries of our colonies as affected 
by European competition, would be not only profitable from a purely 
financial point of view, but would throw a great deal of light inci- 
dentally upon the general field of colonial politics. 

The meeting in Cannon Street, under the presidency of the Lord 
Mayor, has again brought the situation in South Africa prominently 
forward. Unfortunately, Mr. W. E. Forster was unable, through 
ill-health, to be present, and fulfil his accustomed ré/e of mentor 
and expounder of the vexed class of questions South Africa is 
interminably raising. The main point of discussion was whether 
it was wise and expedient to recall Sir Charles Warren. The answer 
to this question must depend upon how we interpret the original 
scope of his mission, and the view we take of the general require- 
ments of the whole South African problem. Colonel Stanley is 
said to be holding his judgment on the matter in suspense; but 
there is much in the confused state both of the protected as well as 
semi-independent native territories to accelerate a decision. To say 
nothing of Zululand and Basutoland, Pondoland, that large and 
populous tract of country lying on the eastern littoral between the 
Cape Colony and Natal, is a centre of intrigue. Naturally, we claim 
the protectorate of the coast, and of the important post of St. John’s 
River ; but chaos reigns in the Pondo kraals in the interior. Boer 
adventurers are endeavouring to step in and gain land concessions. 
Repressed in one quarter, the spirit of border licence breaks out in 
another, and when squatters have obtained grants of land they can- 
not easily be dispossessed. The fact seems to be that in view of the 
growing importance of our South African Empire, a separate Com- 
missionership is sorely needed. Sir Hercules Robinson is a thoroughly 
constitutional governor of the latest and most approved type. But 
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he knows little of border life in the north and east, as far as personal 
inspection and personal experience go. Even if he had lived there, 
and could boast of such an intimate acquaintance with Boers and 
natives as Sir Charles Warren, he might be paralysed by the protests 
and hindrances of his constitutional advisers at Capetown. The com- 
bination of the governorship of the Cape Colony and of the high 
commissionership of large tracts of territories beyond is an anomaly. 
As things stand, extraordinary union of faculties is required in the 
single person of every governor who holds the reins of office at Cape- 
town. At one time he must do little more than register carefully and 
represent discreetly the opinions of a wayward Ministry ; at another 
he must act boldly and decisively in the character of a dashing 
general who can nip rebellion in the bud. Such a character as Sir 
Harry Smith is impossible at Capetown now, but he is needed farther 
north. 

In connection with the question of the expediency of readjusting 
the administration of South Africa, the scheme of a “ New Kaffraria ”’ 
recently propounded deserves consideration. Under this term would 
be included all the territories from the eastern border of the Cape to 
the confines of Natal. The inhabitants number about 60,000, and 
the area of country amounts to 20,000 square miles. Surely there is 
room here for an administrator holding a separate commission from 
the Crown! The fact seems to be lost sight of in our plans of South 
African administration that the Kafirs, if once persuaded to submit 
to white officers, whether colonists or Englishmen, will pay for their 
own government, and eventually become good citizens. Basutoland 
in its palmy days always boasted of an annual surplus, gathered 
chiefly from hut-tax. This South African problem cannot be treated 
in a piecemeal fashion. The British Government have only to be 
bold enough to take the initiative as a paramount power, and a grand 
administrative field awaits them. There are able men ready and 
willing to co-operate in the task of regeneration. Judge Shippard 
has already taken up the task of civil, and Colonel Carrington, well 
known in every quarter of South Africa, the task of military, organi- 
sation. Numbers of volunteers have come forward to enlist them- 
selves in the public service, and from the Diamond Fields alone a 
large contingent of loyals can always be reckoned upon. But five 
hundred police fall short of the requirements of the case. They may 
serve at present. for the defence of the new Crown Protectorate of 
Bechuanaland, but they cannot communicate a feeling of security to 
disturbed regions farther south. Nothing less than a new commis- 
sionership and a new head-quarters at or near a centre such as 
Kimberley seem likely to suffice for the successful administration of 
South Africa. 


September 25th, 1885. 





